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' THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


HE last quarter of 1958 was marked by intense political ‘activity. , 
T Evens of great importance took place simultaneously in all parts of 
‘the world. Looking back upon them at the close of the year I think 
. it will be generally agreed that, while democracy has taken several severe 
knocks, international tension as a whole has been appreciably reduced. 

No staunch, believer in the universal ideal of representative institutions 
—government of the people by the people—can feel happy at the turn of 
affairs in Pakistan and the Sudan, where military rule has taken the place 
of elected parliaments, nor in the partial substitution of dictatorship fof 
self-government in Burma, Indonesia and Thailand. Even if it be true, as 
is claimed by those who have seized power, that their intentions are ‘praise- 
worthy, and that as soon as corruption has been stamped out constitutional 
safeguards will be restored, it is not at all certain that when the time comes 
they will find themselves able to live up to their own professions. Liberty 
is harder to restore than to take away. Power corrupts. Tomorrow never 
becomes today. There is not much that the rest of the world can do about 
it except perhaps to show by example that democratic institutions can be 
worked honestly and in good faith, and that,a nation of free people can 
function not only as well as but far better than a servile state. 

I have not included France in my criticism in the preceding paragraph 
because in form at any rate the French people still have democratic institu- 
tións, and they have shown in their recent elections on November 30 and 
December 6 that they prize those rights. Moreover de Gaulle, though. 
placed in a position of almost extra-constitutional authority, has specific- 
ally disclaimed arbitrary power, and it is even whispered that he is not 
too pleased to have an elected Chamber so preponderatingly right wing, 
with many of the Deputies- claiming to be “Gaullists.” Nevertheless the 
fact remains that French politicians are under a cloud, and it does not 
look at the moment likely that the so-called “Fifth Republic” will have a 
long life and be able to solve successfully the Algerian and the many other 
problems which confront it. 

Western Europe is in the throes of economic integration. Only a few 
years ago it would have been thought a foolish pipe-dream to imagine that 
France and Germany would put aside their thousand-year-old hostility to 
one another and knit their economic life into a union embracing also four 
other contiguous countries. Yet on the first of January of this year that 
marvel is actually being accomplished. Unfortunately up to the time of 
writing it has not been found possible to embrace in this union 11 other 
West-European countries including Great Britain. The painstaking efforts 
- Of Mr. Maudling to link up a so-called “Free Trade Area” with the six- 
country “Common Market” have proved so far abortive. It is easy to put 
all the blame on the French for this breakdown and to see in it a traditional 
distrust of “perfidious Albion.” But to be honest it is not quite so simple 
as that. It never was an easy matter to fit in a country like ours, with its 
vast interests in, and loyalties to, the British Commonwealth, with a group 
of other countries which are continental; and there is some justification 
for the view that the British Government, at any rate in fts first presen- 
tation of the case for a Free Trade Area, were contriving to give as little 
and take as much as they could. Be that as it may, the essential thing now 
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is to try to get some modus vivendi ‘between the six and the 11, so that 
the final result may be a European partnership and not a new rift between 
the“‘ins” and the “outs” of an economic union. 

While we are still thinking in terms of Europe and the NATO Powers, 
it is deplorable that no solution, not even a temporary working arrange- 
ment, is in sight for the problem of Cyprus. Unhappily assassinations and 
‘reprisals continue their blood-stained progress. The Assembly of the 
United Nations, confronted with this question, offered no sage advice, and 
the only slight ray of hope—provided at the end of the discussion—was 
the mutual agreement of Britain, Greece and Turkey to get together to 
try to reach a settlement. The United Nations accepted with relief this 
undertaking, Let us hope that something may come of it. But if this is to 
be so all the parties, including our own Government, must be prepared to 
make some concessions. ‘ 

The conflict between the U.S.A. and China over Quemoy and the other 
off-shore islands has not found a settlement. But, if not solved, the problem 
has at least been shelved and the fighting has apparently died down. Mean- 
while the foolish policy of the boycott of. China continues, and every day 
drives the Chinese Government on to become more dependent on Russia 
and more determined on drastic control of its owr people. As an object 
lesson‘in how not to prevent the growth of Communism it would be hard 


_ to beat. - 


The recent Congressional] elections in the United States are not easily 
interpretable in British terms, because the line of cleavage between 
Republicans and Democrats is by no means coincident with differences of 
ideological outlook. Nevertheless there is ground for thinking that alongside 
a swing from the Republican to the Democratic party there is a shift 
towards the Liberal left away from.the Conservative right both in domestic 
and foreign policy. ; 

The alliance of Ghana and Guinea—a member of the British Common- 
wealth with an ex-French Colony—is a new phenomenon. Precisely how 
far it goes and whither it will lead are interesting fields for exploration, We 
are witnessing today in Africa developments of many kinds which would 
have astonished a previous generation. But properly handled there is no 
need to be afraid of them, still less to oppose them. 

It is rather unusual for a full-blooded strike of workmen to be tacitly 
acquiesced in if not actively welcomed by the employing classes. Yet this 
has surely been the case with the dockers’ protest strike against the ships 


flying “flags of convenience.” The registration of ships that were’‘really - 


British (or which belonged to some other genuine maritime country) by 
their owners elsewhere in order to escape taxation and strict rules. of 
service-conditions has. long been a growing scandal, and was intensely 
resented by the owners of ships normally registered. It would appear that 


. the strike though short-lived has already had considerable effect. 


oie 
` 


s 
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Finally I come to the issues between the West and the Soviet Union. 
Here an exceedingly important step forward has been taken. Following 
upon the agreement reached in July and August by the scientific experts 


from both: sidés of the Iron Curtain that detection of nuclear tests is fully . 


possible, the political delegations met in Geneva at the end of October, and 
after 12 abortive attempts were able at the end of November to reach an 
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agreed resolution regarding the first and most important issues between 
them. The effective decision was that the agreement on the cessation of 
atomic and hydrogen weapon tests and the Protocol on the establiskYment 
of the control machinery should enter into force simultaneously. 

This news is doubly encouraging. In the first place it is a genuine advance 
in itself and leads to the hope that, after prolonged further discussions in 
which concessions may have to be made by both sides, a full agreement 
for the termination of nuclear tests and ultimately for the abandonment 

- of all nuclear weapons—coupled with a general reduction of all armaments 
—may be reached at Geneva. In the second place it suggésts that Mr. 
Khrushchev is conscious that the Russian people are as anxious to avoid 
armed conflict as are the peoples of the Western world, and are prepared to 
give effect to that passionate longing in concrete terms. 

Simultaneously with this forward step at Geneva Mr. Khrushchev has 
put forward another proposal which on the face of it may appear reason- 
able and even progressive but which has caused grave misgiving to 
thoughtful people. He has suggested that the present set-up in Berlin 
should be brought to an end, that all the armed forces on both sides should 
be withdrawn, and that Berlin should ‘become a free city. Unfortunately if 
that were done it would leave Berlin an isolated enclave in the middle of 
East Germany, and it will be realized how precarious its tenure of freedom 
would be. The problem is a very difficult one. It all stems from the original 
unwise decision, attributed to President Roosevelt in the closing days of 
the war, to allow the Russians to advance into, and to hold, the territory 
of Germany up to some 80 miles west of the German capital. Nevertheless 
the present set-up in Berlin cannot remain for ever, and some day some 
solution must be found for the problem reasonably satisfactory to all 
parties. ` 


PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


T the general election in November most constituencies voted as if 

they were renewing the decision given at the referendum two months 

before. Once more they “voted for deGaulle.” For manyvoters the election 
of a National Assembly and its party physiognomy was a secondary 
consideration. They could not clearly appreciate the importance of the 
composition of an Assembly called „upon to play a new part in a 
Constitùtion of which they have as yet no practical experience. Two aspects 
of the contest showed, however, that Parliamentary considerations were not 
wholly disregarded. Heavy punishment was inflicted on the personnel 
of the late Assembly. Of the old Deputies who were candidates only 131 
were re-elected. Prominent leaders like Mm. Laniel, Edgar Faure, Pineau, 
Mitterrand and even M. Lacoste—Lacoste of Algeria—were among the 
victims. M. Mendès-France, who was decisively beaten at “the first ballot, 
was an exceptional case. He had been an active critic of the mismanagement 
of ‘affairs during the late Legislature, but he had been a leader of the 
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“Noes” at the referendum. But the chief Parliamentary aspect of the” 
election “was the dead set made, against the Communists, who were 
overWhelmed. > f > ; 
The sweeping invasion of “gaullism” dislocated the electoral procedure. 
The system of single-member constituencies with a double ballot has been 


criticized, and it is true that if parties had gained the number of seats ` > 


strictly proportionate to their total poll the result of the election would 
have been very different. The second ballot is only useful when it permits 
coalitions between stable groups known and sufficiently nearly related - 
in their political aims to appeal with assurance to their respective - 
clienteles. On this basis electioneering experts calculated that the 
Socialists would obtain 100 seats, but they got only 42. In face of a tidal 
wave which floods a great part of the country the electoral system matters 
comparatively little. In fact, the effective coalitions at the second ballot 
were the anti-Communist combinations. The Communists, who polled 
20 per cent of the total vote, obtained 10 seats. The Gaullists of the Union 
pour la Nouvelle Republique (U.N.R.), who polled 26 per cent, obtained 
189. 

General de Gaulle’s hope of getting a representation of all tendencies in 
Algeria has failed, and it is commonly assumed that the 71 Algerian 
Deputies will make common cause with the U.N.R. With 260 votes at 
their disposal the U.N.R. will dominate the Assembly. The Conservative 
Independents number 133. The Radicals are crushed, and the Centre left ~ 
altogther has only 35 deputies. The National Assembly therefore leans 
heavily to the Right, like the famous bleu horizon Chamber elected after 
the First World War. The U.N.R. is professedly Gaullist and was founded 
by M. Soustelle and other former lieutenants of the General in the R.P.F. 
But the vague appellation of gaullism is capable of widely different inter- 
pretations. U.N.R. candidates openly courted the “Yeses” of the referen- 
dum, attracting miscellaneous ` adherents—old Vichyists who have 
persuaded themselves that General de Gaulle has become a kind of 
Pétain, opportunist groups of the extreme Right, who probably profit by 
the Gaullist vogue with the hope of returning to their own political courses 
when occasion serves, and probably some of the floating votes, which in 
1956 went to the Poujadists; who at this election have disappeared from 
the Parliamentary scene. There is much speculation as to the possible 
evolution of the U.N.R. In the actual life of the National Assembly a party 
possessing such voting strength will tend to become dynamic, and the Prime 
Minister, though chosen by the President of the Republic, will be 
responsible to Parliament. In his own commentary on the result of the 
general election M. Soustelle said that in general voters liad supported 
candidates who give the engagement that Algeria should remain French— 
a formula which, coming from a man who had his former relations with . 
the Algiers movement, may imply a certain stiffness when the status of - 
Algeria comes up for final decision. His references to home politics 
indicated a curious attitude. When Communism was in question, he said, 
there were in fact only two parties in France, the Communist party and 
the national party, though the national party might show within’ itself 
differences of tendency. When Parliament is brought to discuss political, 
economic and social problems in their day-to-day reality, this simple basis 
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of nationalism, and perhaps the cohesion of the U.N.R. itself, emay be 
tested. ~ : 

It is possible that General de Gaulle was, like most political observers, 
surprised by the election of a National Assembly with a majority almost 
ready-made to support a Government. In his conception the President 
of the Republic would be an arbiter between parties having their differences. 
This would have been his role if there were a sort of balanced Chamber, 
in which a strong Government, perhaps itself a coalition, was faced by 
a strong and active Opposition. The conception will no doubt be adapted © 
to meet the actual situation. It is not regarded as likely that the President 
of the Republic will adopt the solution of himself governing through the 
intermediary of the Prime Minister. The difficulty inherent in the institution 
of a President exercising a certain share in guidance and a Prime Minister 
responsible to Parliament had been foreseen during the discussion of the 
new Constitution. Apart from all question of the text of the Constitution, 
these difficulties are not likely to be important at the beginning of the new 
régime and during the existence of a great majority favourable to General 
de Gaulle. The General has for months been exercising practically unlimited 
powers as Prime Minister. In Algeria, in international affairs and in 
legislative and administrative action in domestic matters he has taken 
the initiative or given final approbation to the policy or action of Ministers, 
He has incomparable knowledge of all the questions of the day. The 
President of the Republic presides at the Councils of Ministers, as did his 
predecessors of the Third and Fourth Republics. But it is obviously 
impossible that the General, with his prestige, his temperament and his 
recent activity as head of the Government, should play a passive part as 
figurehead at Councils of Ministers. 

Since the departure of the last Parliament of the Fourth Republic in 
June ‘there has been no National Assembly to advertise by its public 
debates the Government’s activity in domestic politics. Even the preparation 
of the Budget for 1959 has remained in the hands of the Minister of 
Finance and the Ministers of the various spending departments, between 
whom General de Gaulle has acted as arbiter. One of the principal aims 
of M. Pinay, the Finance Minister, has been to seek a reduction of the 
deficit, which after certain compressions still remained at 900 milliards of 
francs for next year. It is the official intention to bring it down to 600 or 
700 milliards, but the choice of ways and means is painful. A certain 
number of subsidies could be suppressed, but this would mean increases in 
railway fares and in the prices of milk, bread and coal, This would 
interfere with the recent measures to stabilize prices. Transfer of certain 
State investments to other sources of supply of money, or the dropping 
of the investments concerned seem to be under consideration. A third 
possibility is the increase in taxation. The resort to such recourse shows 
that France has not yet escaped from inflationist tendencies. 

During his tour in Algeria early in December General de Gaulle 
examined schemes of industrial development, no doubt an instalment of 
the five-year plan announced at Constantine some time ago. He also con- 
cerned himself with the expected, but hitherto cautiously defayed, adminis- 
trative reforms. The patient attention to economic development bears the 
mark of able policy during the period when the main political problem 
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remainsein suspense. But the enterprise of General de Gaulle for the 
recgvery of France still depends for its success on the settlement of the 
Algerian political problem. i 

Although the newly elected National Assembly will hold a brief debate 
on general politics when it is convoked in January to meet the new Govern- 
ment, it will not enter on its regular function until nearly the end of April. 
By that time France will have been governed for more than 10 months 
without Parliamentary intervention in its affairs. But neither the presence 
aor absence of Parliament, or the way in which the strangely composed 
National Assembly fits into the machinery of the Constitution, touches the 

. fundamental problem of the future of French politics. The general election 
reflected a body politic in convulsion. It was a final demonstration of the 
fact that ever since the end of the war France has been re-making its body 
politic. The desperate instability of government has usually been attributed 
to the excessive number of parties. It is more properly explained by the 
fact that many of the parties are not really steady formations representing 
settled bodies of opinion. They have been created by successive impulses 
like the sudden expansion of Christian Socialism into the M.R-P. of 1945, 
the invasion of the R.PF. in 1947, and the surprising success of Poujadism 
in 1956. In a body politic disordered by the defeat of 1940, enemy occupa- 
tion, Vichy and Resistance a large floating vote necessarily made its 

- appearance. The continued existence of the wandering vote was assured by 
the rise, the vogue and dispersion of the impulses which successively 
attracted it. One observer has already been asking himself whether the 
U.N.R. is a planet or a meteor. 

The destiny of France is rapidly passing into thehands of a new genera- 
tion, the men and women who were 12 years old in 1940. Since the war 
-ended the birth-rate has, moreover, increased, and from being -a “country 
of old men” France is becoming one of the countries with a predominantly 
young population. The new body politic will be founded on these new 
generations. i ; 

„Vernon, Eure, France. - W. L. MIDDLETON 
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THE THIRTEENTH ASSEMBLY 


HE old League, which, of course, was predominantly European, 
T was really like an exclusive club, Mr. F. H. Boland, Chairman 

of the Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee, commented the other 
day. “Of course,” he admitted, “the traditions of diplomacy were far more 
jealously guarded in those days. Then, again, the debates were not so 
frank as those we hear today in the United Nations. At the League there 
was a kind of tacit avoidance of basic issues—things which are now 
brought out info the open and discussed frankly in the General Assembly.” 
Mr. Boland, who has made quite an impression at the Thirteenth Assembly 
as an able and, at times, witty spokesman of the standing committee which 
ushers “new” nations into the world, is by no means a newcomer to UN 
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affairs. As Ireland’s Permanent Representative to the United Nations, 
following his appointment as Irish Ambassador in London before the War 
he served as head of the League of ‘Nations sections: of his Government’s 
Department of External Affairs. 

That things are now brought into the open and discussed so frankly— 
perhaps too frankly at times—has had the drawback during the recent 
Assembly of over-exposing disputed issues in the daily headlines and 
blanketing the amazing progress registered on less spectacular topics. 
Although this article is written before the Agenda for 1958 has been 
exhausted, this last Assembly has already to its credit a number of “firsts” 
which would, in themselves, mark important advances towards world law 
and international co-operation. As one observes the Assembly at work from 
year to year, the steady growth of a truly “parliamentary” procedure is 
unmistakable. One important element, in this structural evolution is the 
fact that the Communist countries, who have tecently becomé more 
intimately associated with the Specialized Agencies and thus have a stronger 
vested interest in what happens here at the centre, are being compelled to 
accept democratic procedures on a world level, which are providing all 
nations, whether democratic or not, with a new dimension in which to work 
together. Not enough has hitherto been said or thought about this basic 
trend. If it be true (as Maitland once remarked of the English experience) 
that substantive law is secreted in the interstices of procedure, then a form 
of world law is emerging along Manhattan’s East River which certainly 
escaped the lively imagination of Karl Marx, but which may mean a great 
deal more to man’s future than the trivialities and banalities displayed in 
today’s popular scare-lines. 

Another advance—although this cannot by any means be said to be 
unnoticed—is the change in the colour of the complexions of the delegates, 
compared, that is, with the old League days. The bare fact that, of the 
present 81 Member-Nations, the accessions to the original membership of 
1945 amount to more than two-thirds from Asian and African countries, 
speaks for itself. Of the pending five “new” nations, which Mr. Boland’s 
Committee is preparing for graduation in or around 1960, not one will 
bring a single white face to the world’s parliament. In the lounges and 
corridors the realization grows in the minds of veteran attenders that at 
last the human race is here present—every clime and colour and, at times, 
clothing—instead of the “exclusive club” atmosphere of the European 
League. But it is not merely a question of colour: it is also a matter of 
brains. Some of the best speechmakers—Arthur Lall of India, for instance 
—not only outshine the European delegates from the point of view of 
oratorical and literary presentation, but even more from the philosophical 
depth and serious content of their speeches. The new ideas are coming 
from the new nations. The Cold War is alzeady out of date, here on 
East River, and its stock phraseology is becoming more and more flat, dull, 
and boring. 

Examples crowd in the whole time of small country initiative. For 
instance, one of the smallest and newest of them all, Ethiopja, put forward 
the other day, in a most graceful speech by Ato Haddis Alemayehou, the 
proposal that the Assembly should prohibit the use of nuclear weapons “as 
contrary to the laws of humanity.” Within a few days a dozen other 


“neutral? nations were co-sponsors with Ethiopia of a draft resolution call- 
' ing for a convention outlawing the use of such weapons as illegal. - + 
The Czechoslovak delegation also“ took the lead, with an increasing 


backing of neutrals, in promoting what has become widely known as - ° 
the Rapacki proposal for “disengagement,” namely, the creation of a zone - 


in central Europe which would be free of nuclear and rocket weapons. 
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The plan stipulates that nuclear and rocket weapons are not to be pro- - 


duced, supplied, or stationed in the territories of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and likewise that the use of nuclear weapons against this region should be 
prohibited. “The proposal of the Polish People’s Repģúblic, ” the Czech 
delegate told the Assembly, “is entirely realistic and in harmony with the 
efforts of the United Nations to attain disarmament through the carrying 
-out of partial measures.’ 


Incidentally, looking back to Hugh Gaitskell’s pronouncement over two | 


years’ ago, an identical plan to the Polish Foreign Minister’s was accepted 

almost unanimously at Scarborough last October as a main electoral plank 

. in Labour’s foreign policy. For the first time, however, this radical approach 

. to European resettlement has been fully debated (as Mr. Boland said) 
“openly and frankly,” and a collective move made towards its implementa- 
tion. Without the General Assembly none of this international i 
would have been thinkable: 


More important, perhaps, from the psychological point of view is anes 


fact that this Assembly has been discussing ‘detailed ways and means for 
the suspension of tests, which, even last year, was treated as a naughty 
word. Moreover, the British and American delegations—though not the 
French, which has suddenly become astonishingly inflexible on nuclear 
questions—are now vying with the Soviet Union to give the “lead” in 
test suspension, at least for.a year, only to be met with Russia’s insistence 
on all or nothing. Again, it has been the smaller nations which have been 
seeking to bring together the new-style temporary and permanent test- 
banners on a compromise. Mexico and Sweden, for instance, have been 
wondering whether some period longer than the one-year ban proposed by 
the United States and the United Kingdom, and something shorter than 


the unconditional permanent ban of the Soviet bloc, could be devised so as 


to save both the nuclear rivals from themselves. 

The urgency of this need was brought forceably home to the Assembly 
when M. Jules Moch asserted that, although France “ardently hopes never 
to possess a single atomic bomb,” his Government nonetheless intends to 
proceed to testing as soon as its bombs are ready, and does not agree 
to be bound ‘in advance by any agreement reached at Geneva this winter, 
but will decide her policy on nuclear testing “under conditions to be 
determined when the time comes.” Thereupon Ghana’s Minister of Labour, 
Ako-Adjei, addressed an appeal to the “conscience of France” not to carry 
- out such tests in the Sahara or in any other part of Africa—a plea which 
was later endorsed by the other African representatives. “World public 
opinion does got believe,” said Mr. Padilla Nervo of Mexico, a former 
President of the Assembly, “that nuclear weapons and the arms race can 
in any way guarantee the independence of small nations, the security of 
great nations, or the maintenance of international peace. World public 
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opinion knows that the only thing to which such races lead is the race to 

destruction.” : - ~ ., 
In line with this apprehension, Mr. Unden, one of the UN’s most 

experienced mediators, reported that Swedish technicians believe that they 


. will shortly be able to manufacture smaller or so-called tactical atomic 


weapons; but, up to the present, the Government was not permitting them 
to do so, in spite of the fact that the Swedish Military Command had 
recommended that such preparations should go ahead. All the small and 
middle ‘nations together then insisted on taking the whole disarmament 
question out of the hands of the long since moribund Disarmament Com- 
mission of the Nuclear Powers, and they appointed (over United States and 
United Kingdom protests) a permanent 81-nation Commission to sit on 
behalf of them all. Thus a new phase in the Great Debate has opened with 
the whole UN Assembly in virtually permanent session on this Single issue. 

Among the other “firsts” at this Assembly has been the full-dress dis- 
cussion on “space” control which, strangely enough, has been initiated 
simultaneously from the Russian and the American sides. Though at the 
‘moment inconclusive, this gigantic new field of future technical achieve- 
ment has passed under UN general supervision, together with India’s 
imaginative proposals for the internationalization of Antarctica. In another 
telated field the Assembly warmly approved the establishment of a World 
Administrative Service—largely the brain-child of: Dag Hammarskjold, 
whose prestige grows with each successive contribution that he makes to 
the “quiet diplomacy” of genuine peace-making. His personal standing was 
never more apparent than when, with the decision still left open, President 
Eisenhower’s own proposal for the establishment of a permanent “peace 
force” came before the Assembly and was quietly turned down by 
Hammarskjold himself in a speech that left no doubt in anybody’s mind 


that he preferred to improvize his own corps, as he did in Sinai and Gaza, ` 


rather than have to negotiate a new deal when he knew that the Americans 
and the Russians would collide head on—arid ruin everything. By contrast, 
the tediously inconclusive debates on the “unification” of Korea once again 
proved how not to make peace. à 

It was in the economic field that the Thirteenth Assembly showed most 
awareness and acumen. After seven years of seemingly fruitless debate, the 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development at last emerged 
from the Economic and Social Committee to join the very popular 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance to undeveloped countries. . 


The British and American delegations told the Thirteenth Assembly for the 
first time that they would henceforth be prepared to invest the SUNFED 
way. How far this change of heart has resulted from the Russian “threat” 
to develop the undeveloped countries themselves—not least from the severe 
shock which the Americans recently received over the Aswan Dam-— is of 
no great importance. 

The UN has moved right into the centre of the world picture as far as 
the impoverished peoples are concerned. At the same time, excellent reports 
have been coming in of the first year’s working of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, now handling the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy on an increasing scale; while the insistent pressure from all 
the other Agencies for bigger budget allocations has made it clear that the 
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heart of,the UN beats no longer within the iron breastplate of the Security 
Council, but within the compassionate bosom of the Economic and Social 
Council. ECOSOC, in fact, has agreed in principle to enlarge its member- 
ship from the present too-Europeanized limit of 18, so as to bring in the 
advice and experience of both permanent and temporary newcomers from 
the other Continents. The permanent Economic Commission for Africa will 
be in operation early in 1959. ECOSOC hold its next session in Mexico in 
the Spring of 1959—yet a further instance of the steady movement away ` 
from European “domination.” 

Naturally, the overall Assembly picture is not all bright. One of the 
darkest spots is the incorrigible intransigence of the Union of South Africa, 
in face of almost overwhelming votes- year by year calling on that 
benighted country to bring its domestic policies into conformity with its 
Charter obligation to promote human rights, and expressing “regret and 
concern” that the South African Government had not yet responded to 
reiterated appeals of the General Assembly “that it reconsider govern- 
mental policies which impair the right of all racial groups to enjoy the 
same rights and fundamental freedoms.” (The last vote was 70 to five with 
four abstentions.) For several days on end a single white man, the Rev. 
Michael Scott, was cross-examined and pleaded before Mr. Boland’s 81- 
nations Trusteeship Committee for his dark-skinned brothers in South 
West Africa and for the millions of victims of apartheid which, in spite of 
world-wide revulsion, the Union has been adamant in pursuing. The 
Union’s willingness to make a “deal” with the Assembly, in the shape of the 
partition of South-West Africa, with the tacit blessing of the United King- ` 
dom delegation, was rejected overwhelmingly, almost indignantly, by the 
Assembly. The United Kingdom was among the handful of votes sup- 
porting South Africa. Michael Scott’s personal intervention brought out. 
once again, the Assembly’ s true function as a world forum at its highest 
point. For here, in the protection of human rights, the unrepresented are 
recognized and given a voice. 

It is because something which approximates to a “parliamentary” ayait 
is growing up that men like Dag Hammarskjold, Ralph Bunche, Michael 
Scott and many smaller “names” which rarely get into the newspapers, can 
speak for the human race as a whole. It is this 81-plus factor which 
becomes more evident every year. It is because of this realizing that (to 
quote a passage from Dag Hammarskjold’s message to the Assembly), 
“in the 13 years that it has been available to governments the machinery 
of the United Nations has shown itself capable, more than once and in more 
ways than one, of narrowing the premises of war and conflict as well as 
broadening the base of harmonious action.” 
United Nations, New York. JAMES AVERY JOYCE. 


NASSER AND THE NILE 


HEN the British, at the beginning of 1956, made the Sudan 
independent, they were supposed to set up a parliamentary de- 
_ maocracy in the place of the administration which.was still carrying 
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on in the great Wingate tradition established at the beginning of the gentury. 
But in much of the Sudan voting has been rather a joke. In large districts of 
that immense area voters come to the booths stark naked. Unable to write, 
they select their man by pieces of coloured paper; if that is not varied 
enough, they choose a sign like a snake or a spear. Thus after due delega- 
tion they pick on the man to go to vote at Khartum where, as has recently 
been admitted, the system of government soon became hopelessly corrupt 
in the very area which had been the model of administration for the 
whole of Africa. ? 

It was long questioned whether the abrupt change of government in 
Khartum which the coup of general Abboud secured was in favour of 
Nasser, or designed rather to outdo the party which at that moment was 
on the point of completing negotiations on Cairo with regard to Nasser’s 
new plans for the high Dam, the plans which he was supposed to have 
put into effect with the help of a Russian loan. It was boasted that an 
intrigue in his favour had been circumvented. That boast, widely circulated 
by many protagonists of the Western Powers, receives no support from the 
-pronouncements of the new Dictator. On the contrary he said that 
naturally one military régime would be .on good terms with another. He 
added that for months there had been the gravest dissatisfaction with the 
corrupt government which had been in power, and that he was looking ~ 
for an opportunity to end it. In every country of the Middle East there 
has been an urge to move back from the American ideal of democracy to 
the Turkish tradition of the Mamelukes where the responsibility and 
authority were in the hands of the army. That, however, did not mean’a 
military absolutism, since the military administrators looked up in turn 
to the Ulema which provided them with a suzerainty of religion. The idea 
is familiar enough to those who read the history of Europe where for long 
the lay power was derived from the Church, and where the Pope still 
receives the title of “ruler of Kings and Princes.” That these generals, 
whether in Egypt, in Syria, in Lebanon or the Sudan, are devout believers 
cannot be questioned; if they are, then the learned men who expound the 
Quran and apply it to present circumstances are the spiritual suzerains 
of the generals who bear rule. 

This system was applied in Syria by the military dictators who seized 
power after the attempted war with Israel. Nasser himself was only con- 
tinuing what they had begun. It is now approaching a year since Syria 
lost much of its identity by the merger its own leaders arranged to form 
the United Arab State. Nasser had not at first welcomed- the proposal, 
and he has ample reason since to see that his reluctance was reasonable. 
` This merger was not helped by the coup in Iraq, which drew closer together 
the merchants of Syria and those of Iraq who had been their clients 
from time immemorial and who were their immediate, neighbours. Nor 
can it be said that he has gained much by his merger with the absolutism 
of the Yemen, where we have the paradox of an absolutist “King” 
coming to terms with the emissaries of Russia in order to press his claims 
against the British and their Protectorate at Aden. 8 

Though Nasser is often described as the friend of Russia or her victim, 
and though the Afro-Asian solidarity Council is really ‘an agency of 
Bolshevism inaugurated in December, 1957, at Cairo to work for revolution 
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in every, country of the two darker Continents, Communism is barred in 
Egypt and Nasser shows signs ever again of wanting to be free from the f 
wilds and toils of Russia. From time to time a Communist'is clapped into a 
Cairo prison. Those who distrust him-say that he thus secures a double 
coup: he calls an enemy a Communist, and while he imprisons him boasts 
.that he is at the same time acting contrary to the agents of Moscow. It 
is now well over two years since Cairo and London broke off diplomatic 
relations and have transacted pressing business through the Government 
of India and its agents. It is the High Commissioner of India in London 
who i issues passports for the United Arab Republic. British trade is at a 
long standstill in the valley of the Nile where it flourished for close on a 
hundred years. But though there is one Government .for Cairo and 
Damascus there are no obstacles to British trade in the Levant: Syria 
gives what the Lebanon gives and the Bank of the Middle East carries on 
its normal work. 

Though France and Britain are officially debarred from Egypt, both 
countries obtain from unofficial channels better information than ever 
before in two reliable books, one by the Beirut Correspondent of the 
Economist and the Observer, Mr. Tom Little, who was at work in Cairo 
at the time of the Suez coup, the other from Jean and Simone Lacouture, 
a pair who have been busy for years as French journalists in Egypt. Their 
book, published in Paris in 1956, has now appeared in English which, 
though fluent and almost always correct, betrays a change of emphasis 
from the original. The tone about Nasser is distinctly less enthusiastic, 
the note of warning clearer. But both books, like that of Mr. Desmond 
Stewart, are distinctly favourable to the Big man of Egypt, paying tributes 
both to his sincerity and his achievement. All three are uncompromising 
in their utterance about what happened’ with regard to the Canal. Nasser 
broke no international agreement; neither Britain, France nor Israel were 
justified (whatever Mr. Macmillan chose to say on June-11 in Washington) . 
in their armed attack on Egypt—the attack which, while it had the aim 
of saving the Canal and smashing Nasser, saved him and smashed the 
canal. It is disturbing to find that two years after that blunder, a blunder 
denounced with almost equal force in Delhi, Ottawa, Bonn as in Baghdad, , 
there were no regular diplomatic relations between Great Britain and 
the United Arab -Republic which enjoys so much esteem in the Middle 
East as a sort of fulcrum of Arab unity. 

This esteem and the wide admiration of the Egyptian ruler do not mean 
that the whole Arab world is on the point of federation. Each prefers to 
go his own way. So long as Nasser does more trade with Russia than 
with the Western powers he will be suspected by leading Arabs of being 
in the Russian net which the Moslem in general is determined to escape. 
The Lacoutures show that what Nasser gained in sudden- prestige from 
his Suez coup he lost in forfeiting the confidence and backing of the West 
and its finance. He might indeed have become very unpopular if it were 
not that armed attack from mParis and London was joined with that of Israel 
—the push of all three beihg as sharply denounced by the United Nations 
as by the Arab League. ; “Apart from questions of either Nasser or the 
Nile, it is possible if at that’moment the attention of the world had not 
been distracted from the Russian savagery in Hungary by an issue which 
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involved the Arab world and its oil, the concentration of a whgle world 
protest on the tyranny in Hungary might have caused even the Moscow of 
ı Khrushchev to see that to alienate the opinion of the whole world was too 
costly. As it was, one just indignation was strangled by another. 

How much is Nasser achieving, how much can he hope to achieve? 
None can ignore the account given by Mr. Little or by this gifted French 

. pair. At the root of these questions is the vast increase of population 
(already more than 1,500,000 when Nasser assumed power) and densest 
of all in the poor quarters of Cairo. Can he feed it, and if so, for how 
long? That is a problem not only for him but for the Western Powers, 
for if the strain is too great so much the more sinister will be the 
„opportunities of Russia. The whole question of the Bandung powers is 
that of immense arid increasing populations finding that their resources are 
not increasing but diminishing, the tragic situation with which Mlle. Tillion 
dealt in her book “Algeria: the Realities.” The terrible truth is that the 
better modern enterprise copes with the old diseases which debilitate the 
Arab peoples, and most of all the Egyptians, so much the more pressing 
is the increase of population and the resulting hunger and despair. 

Bilharzia debilitates no less than 80 per cent. Less prevalent but more acute 
is the infection in the soil: anchylosetomiasis. After these folow malaria 
and opthalmia. Nasser has spoken brave words about them, but how 
can he cope with the fact that the Nile which brings life to Egypt, brings 
also this fatal germ? Thus what plans can he have for the increase that 
must surely follow any improvement in health and nourishment? Even 
were he able to build his high Dam, he would find, as every builder of 
a canal in India has found, that the swift rise in population had within 
a few years presented problems even more acute than before. 

And yet Cairo with its 2,600,000 inhabitants, its wealth, its modernness, 
its centres of learning and all it has gained from centuries of intercourse 
with Europe, is the great luminary of the Arab world. It is no use 
attempting to deny that in Nasser it has a ruler both more conscientious 
and more subtle than any other inthe world called Arab, and one with 
whom, sooner we hope rather than later, the West will see that it has to 
negotiate. Without him things would be more dangerous than they are. 
On this point Mr. Little rightly insists. 

New books, each in its way excellent: 

Egypt. By Tom Little. Ernest Benn. 30s. 
` Egypt in Transition. By J. and S. Lacouture. Methuen. 35s. 


Modern Egypt. By Desmond Stewart. Wingate. 18s. © £ 
ROBERT SENCOURT. 


THE REPUBLICAN ISSUE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE statement made by Dr. D. F. Malan on the occasion of his birth- 
T day is interesting, since he remarked that “as a member. of the 

Commonwealth, South Africa is not linked or in any way tied to 
Britain. Nor is it linked to any other State. It is linked with the whole 
Commonwealth, considered as an entity and as a communîty of Nations.” 
These remarks of a former Prime Minister clearly show that South Africa 
already has nationhood and is not subservient to Britain or any other - 
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nation.: What then is to be ‘gained by a Republic? The only argument of 
the Natidnalists is that it will make for national unity. The reverse is 
more likely, for it is impossible to expect the English-speaking people to 
forget their heritage and traditions any more than the Afrikaner would 
be expected to forget the Voortrekkers and their historic past. We owe it 
to ourselves as South African citizens, whatever our political faith, to 
consider what is best for our country. We must weigh. the advantages and 
disadvantages, free from political platitudes, in a logical manner, deciding 
what is most advantageous to us as individuals, whether our welfare and 


standard. of living would benefit, and what security would be provided for ~ 


our children and future generations of South Africans. 

It is. difficult to assess the advantages of a Republic as it is hypothetical, 
and the political protagonists have yet to give an up-to-date constitution 
upon which the people can form an opinion. The pattern available is the 
draft constitution of January 23, 1942, which has the blessing of the present 
oligarchy and provides no place for the English-speaking people. If this 
draft constitution of 1942`is the corner-stone on which a republic is to be 
founded, it is hardly likely to promote racial harmony. We must, therefore, 
assess our future in the light of our existing form of government, and,con- 


sider the benefits the country derives from its membership of the British - 
Commonwealth. We must examine our economy, that is to say the markets™ 


where we sell our goods and the countries that provide us with technical 
knowledge and capital. We must decide who are our friends in this hostile 
world,and who would provide us with a measure of military security. We 
must consider whether, under a Republic, our economy will deteriorate 
and if our spending power will be maintained. 

Our membership of the Commonwealth is very much to our economic 
advantage. Our economy rests on three basic elements: gold mining, 
secondary industry, and agriculture. British capital has played a decisive 
role in the development of the Transvaal and Free State gold mines. In 
recent years British capital has contributed substantially towards the cost 
of the various. Uranium plants, and continues to play an important part in 
developing secondary industry. How much inflow there has been is 
difficult to gauge, but it must be enormous if one considers the famous 
trade names now engaged in manufacture. While British capital may not 
have played a direct part in developing agriculture it must be remembered 
that the United Kingdom is by far the greatest buyer of our agricultural 
products. The table below shows the principal destination of merchandise 
exports, excluding te-exports and gold ae 1955 and 1956: 


1955 1956 
Value of % of total Value of % of total 
Country of destination exports Union exports Union 


£ million. exports £ million exports 
United Kingdom sii 102.1 31.2 108.7 29.7 
Federation of Rhodesia and ; 

Nyasaland ... 49.1 15.0 54.9 15.0 
United States.. R es 26.6 8.1 '29.0 7.9 
Belgium ee wee 16.9 5.2 21.6 59 
Germany : i ae 16.1 49 18.2 5.0 
France ... ae ie ws 12.7 3.9 15.5 42 
Italy... oe ae 15.3 4.7 16.8 4.6 
Netherlands 93 2.8 9.5 2.6 
Japan ... 5.4 1.6 8.4 2.3 
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Thus the United Kingdom is our most important customer, taking a 
little less than 30 per cent of all South African exports in 1956 and rather 
more than 31 per cent the year before. A very large proportion of our 
exports, other than gold, is made up with pastoral products such as fruit, 
wool, sugar, wines, skins, wattle extract, etc. Many of these enjoy the 
benefits of Commonwealth preference, a very valuable concession. The 
removal of these preferences, so long as other imports were freely reach- 
ing the UK market, would be a severe—if not a fatal—blow to our 
domestic economy, and particularly to the producers directly concerned. In 
the case of sugar producers enjoy under the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 


_ ment a negotiated export price of £32 13s. 5d. per ton against a local 


price of £25 Ss. 3d. per ton. The UK took in 1956 no less than 141,689 
long tons out of a total amount exported to 180,813 tons. These facts 


` speak for themselves. Are we going to quarrel with our best customer? 


Should we jeopardise the benefits of Commonwealth preference and 
endanger the livelihood of our fruit farmers and others? All this is at stake 
for an unproved Nationalist Broederbond ideology. 

Again little thought has been given to the security provided by the 
Commonwealth link. The attitude of India and other nations of the East 
would be very different if South Africa were an insignificant republic. 


‘The latest military technique would be withheld. Our senior officers would 


be denied the military training now open to them at Camberley. Our 
diplomats derive considerable prestige, by being under the aegis of the 
Union Jack. As a republic we would be on the lowest level in the councils 
of the nations. ; 

Ts it not wiser to dount our blessings and accept the Crown as a symbol 
of Commonwealth unity, and thus remain loyal to our sister Dominions 
and go forward in a state of solid collective prosperity? 

Sincé the election results were issued, the Nationalist Government have 


i placed the Republican issue high on their list of priorities. No constitution 


has been published and no argument in favour of a Republic bears close 
examination. The Nationalists merely appeal to emotion and state that it 
will unite the people.. The Government represent barely 50 per cent of the 
electorate yet hold two-thirds of the seats in Parliament. This has been 
achieved by the unscrupulous use of an Act designed for conditions pre- 
vailing nearly 50 years ago. It has given Nationalists two votes to every 
vote of the Opposition. In other words, the Opposition are virtually with- 
out a vote and have no effective say in public affairs. Since the majority 
of the opposition are of British origin, they find themselves in a position 
similar to their forbears in the old Transvaal Republic, known then as 
“Uitlanders,” who were without political rights and State education though 
they provided nearly all the taxation. As conditions today are very similar 
to those which led up to the Boer War, it is most unlikely that racial unity 
will be brought about by the aggrandizement of the one race and the 
humiliation of the other. F 

In appreciating the plight of the English-speaking people in South 
Africa, it must be realized that they have made a tremendous contribution 
to its cultural and economic welfare. Not only did British capital assist 
in the development of the gold mines, but in the early days the men who 
worked in them came from Cornwall and other parts of the British Isles. 
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. The great manufacturing houses of Great Britain have their counterpart 
here, bringing with them skilled immigrants with technical knowledge. -The 
descendants of the early 1820 settlers are spread all over South Africa 
and have played no small part in the development of agriculture. At all 
times the English-speaking South African has remained loyal to the Union 
and they were the first to come forward to the defence of South Africa 
and the Commonwealth in two world wars: What is to be the future of 
these Britishers who have played their part in the development of over- 
‘seas trade and industry, bringing great economic benefit to both Great 
Britain and South Africa? Outnumbered by a race becoming more and 
more hostile and steadily but diabolically being indoctrinated with Nazi 
ideology, they have little hope of regaining political equality. The advent 
of a Republic would worsen this position, and the link of security granted 
by Commonwealth ties would be swept away. Another Boer War to regain 
these rights would be unthinkable, but it is only natural that Britishers in 
South Africa should look to their own kith and kin in other parts of the 
Commonwealth to come to their assistance and bring pressure to bear in. 
the councils of the nations. The people of Great Britain and elsewhere 
should realize that the trade relationship build-up with South Africa has 
come about through many men of British stock who had vision and 
enterprise. Industry in Great Britain has benefited by British South African 
business acumen. The sons of these pioneers must- not be forgotten. They 
are still playing their part to keep the British way of life alive. Britishers, 
wherever they may be, must never allow them, through lack of support, 
to be subservient to anyone. The lights of democracy are slowly going out 
in South Africa. Britons in that country and their compatriots throughout 
the world must stand together and see to it that they never never shall be 
slaves. ; 

In our resistance we must employ accepted constitutional methods, so 
long as these remain open to us and any possibility of success remains. 
These constitutional methods .include' normal political action to bring | 
about a change of government, and the dissemination of propaganda 
against a republic and the measures by which the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is preparing its advent. The former is the role of the Opposition 
Political Parties and in this the Anti-Republican League, as a non-party 
organization, can take no active part; in the dissemination of anti- 
republican propaganda, however, the League has an important contribution 
to make which, so far from hampering the efforts of political parties, must 
inevitably strengthen them. a 

- COVENANT 5 - 
of the > ° 0 >o 
NATAL ANTI-REPUBLICAN ‘LEAGUE 

Being convinced in our consciences that a republic would be disastrous 
to the spiritual and material welfare of Natal, as well’as of the rest of South 
Africa, subversive of our freedom, and destructive of our citizenship, we, 
whose nares are underwritten, men and women of Natal; loyal citizens 
of the Union qf South Africa, and loyal subjects of Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Second, do hereby pledge ourselves in solemn covenant 
throughout this our time of threatened calamity to stand by one another in 
defending for ourselves and our children the cherished position.as citizens 
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of a free and self-governing dominion under the Crown and in wsing all 
means that may be found possible and necessary to defeat the pr¢sent 
intention to set up a republic in South Africa. 

And in the event of a republic being established over us, save with the 
free will and consent of the people of Natal, expressed by means of a 
Separate Referendum, we further solemnly and mutually pledge ourselves 
to refuse to recognize its authority. In sure confidence that God will defend 
the right we hereto subscribe our names. GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
Claridge, Natal. H. NoEL Ropers. , 


KING GEORGE VI 


R. WHEBLER-BENNETT deserves the chorus of praise which has 

greeted his biography of the best loved of our kings.* Though 60s. 

is a high price for private pockets, it is not at all too much for a 
handsome and richly illustrated volume of nearly 900 pages which should 
find a place in every public library at home and throughout the British 
Commonwealth. Readers of his previous works on contemporary history 
are aware of his wide knowledge and steady judgment, and his latest 
book will increase his reputation. The narrative is clear, the central figure ` 
stands out boldly, and interest never flags. The whole crowded and anxious 
period comes to life with the aid of the ruler’s copious diaries and corre- 
spondence with his Prime Ministers and his mother. The book ranks with 
Sir Harold Nicolson’s biography of George V as a key to our system of 
constitutional monarchy in which, to quote the familiar phrase invented 
by Thiers, “the king reigns but does not govern.” i 

The surprise of the early chapters is the'revelation of the unhappy child- 
hood and adolescence. His stammer turned his innate humility into a dis- 
tressful inferiority complex which lasted till he found peace, happiness and 
understanding in a wife who gave him, not only the love of which he had 
been stinted by his parents, but the self-confidence which enabled him to - 
make a success of his life and reign. “For me,” he wrote to his eldest 
daughter, “she is the most wonderful woman in the world.” With her at 
his side in sunshine and in storm, in sickness and in health, he left the 
Monarchy stronger than he found it at a time when thrones were shaking 
or toppling all over the Continent. 

The scene widens from biography to full-scale history with the chapter 
on the reign of Edward VIII. To his subjects and the world the abdication 
came as a surpfise, to his brother almost as a stroke of doom. He had 
been trained in the Navy and had won wide popular affection by his work 
in his boys’ camps, but'in politics he was utterly inexperienced and justly 
complained that he had never been allowed to see a state papèr. Happily 
his assets outweighed his disabilities. “Common sense and human under- 
standing,” writes Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, “great personal integrity combined 
with a deep humility, a keen sense of public service. physical and moral 
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courage abeve the ordinary, and a sincere: recognition of dependence on-the 
grace gnd guidance of Almighty God, were the outstanding qualities which, 
King George VI brought to his high office. As always it was_to his,.wife 
that he, turned for comfort and support, and, as always, they were abun- 
dantly forthcoming.” Le roi malgré lui quickly found his feet and played 
‘his part with high courage, unresting industry and selfless devotion to the 
end of his days. Part of the interest of the story is the revelation how hard 
even the most constitutional ruler has to work, He followed all the moves 
on ¿the political chess-board, discussed them with his Ministers, and read 
the vérbatim reports of important debates in Hansard. s4 
No one is a better judge of the moral and intellectual qualities of the 
sovereign than the Prime Ministers who see him at close’ quarters. and 
share with him their problems, anxieties and aspirations. It speaks well 
for George VI, as for his chief servants, that his relations with Chamber- 
‘Jain, Churchill and Attlee ripened from mutual respect into trust and 
affection. While never attempting to impose his views on issues of policy 
or appointments to high office, he never concealed them, and—standing 
above party strife—they were never resented. No one could have been 
a more ardent supporter of Chamberlain’s well-intentioned but futile 
attempts at appeasement,.and he grieved at what he considered his 
undeserved downfall. He quickly learned to value Churchill’s incomparable - 
leadership, and during the gravest crisis in our history neither of them 
” lost his nerve. Sharing the dangers of the blitz, narrowly escaping with 
their lives from a bomb in the courtyard of Buckingham Palace, and 
bringing sympathy and encouragement to the stricken areas, the sovereigns 
identified themselves with their subjects in an unprecedented degree, for the 
ordeal of the First World War was less severe in the homeland though 
far more costly in life abroad. Both had their days of gnawing anxiety 
and their fleeting hours of gloom, but their confidence in ultimate victory 
never waned. The Prime Minister, though 20 years older, weathered the 
storm physically far better than the King who never fully recovered from 
the prolonged strain. . 
The sweeping victory of Labour in 1945 was not merely a surprise but 
also something of a shock to the monarch who had come to rely on the 
long experience and resource of the superman at his side. The blow was 
cushioned by the good feeling, the quiet manners, the tact and instinctive 
moderation of the new Premier, already known and trusted from his long 
service in the Coalition -Government. That the ruler should fear that the 
Attlee Government might be tempted to drive the ship of state a little too 
fast through dangerous waters was natural, but such apprehensions as he 
expressed never caused friction. No one was more convinced of the sturdy 
patriotism of the common man in Great Britain, and he could face the 
future without undue alarm. That the end of the war was not followed 
by sunny skies.was a source of profound disappointment to a man of his 
sensitive nature, and his letters are sometimes tinged with gloom. Anxieties 
proved harder to bear with the stealthy onset of ill-health, and the closing 
pages tell a sad tale of ‘a rearguard fight borne with courage and patience. 
Fresh trials, national and personal, were matched by the surpassing happi- 
ness of his family life and his pride as his eldest daughter grew to woman- 
hood and gave ‘him grandchildren. With the Monarchy firmly anchored 
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in the hearts of the people, the succession assured, and the blessings of 
ordered liberty intact, he walked with death, in Churchill’s phrasa, and 
was not afraid. ‘ ; i 
The chapter entitled “The King and the Man” adds details to the 
portrait of what Mr. Wheeler-Bennett describes as an uncomplicated 
nature, essentially à country gentleman. Royalties live in glass houses, 
but he had nothing to hide since he never thought of himself. Apart from 
shooting and freemasonry he had no hobbies and few intellectual pursuits. 
His work and his family filled his thoughts and he needed nothing mope. 
Foreign travel and frequent change, which had meant so much to his 
grandfather and his elder brother, had no attraction for the man who was 
happiest at home. He was most loved by those who knew him best. 
Next to the unfailing sense of duty which, shaped his life his finest quality 
was his deep humanity. In the touching tribute of his widow he cared for 
all his ‘subjects—“every one of you.” “A great Christian gentleman” is his 
biographer’s verdict, and readers are likely to agree that it is well deserved. 
- G. P. Gooch. 


HOMAGE TO E. M. FORSTER ; 


. M. FORSTER’ latest work, Marianne Thornton, besides being one 
of his most delightful, reaffirms a motif operative in his novels, of 
continuity and renewal rooted in the life of nature and of family. 
Through his great-aunt’s biography he resumed the first of the three 
formation points in his development—the heritage of the Clapham Sect. 
Intense vigilance for conduct, for motives, reformative social concerns, 
a certain seriousness or pride of intellect. Then Cambridge gave “the now 
which is eternal,” its Bloomsbury wing agnosticism, the liberal bias of his 
ethics, a taste for analysing character; manners were preferred to conven- 
tions and both were best fused with gaiety. In the background was his 
native Hertfordshire, embodied in the novels as a conviction that rejuvena- 
tion lies in landscape; England is invincible if she keeps faith -with the 
springs of being. Thus Wiltshire in the The Longest Journey is a chalk 
backbone, the heart of England pulsing with history. 44 
Throughout his eighty years, which we acclaim this month, E. M. Forster 
has kept before him the ideal of: the “yeoman,” who may indeed be a 
landed squire, but is more likely to be anyone who recognises value and - 
tries to practise it; an aristocracy not of wealth or success but of “the 
sensitive, the considerate and the plucky.” These new aristocrats have 
not journeyed through a fiery furnace of suffering to emerge shining; they. 
aim to avoid it. Wit is the humanist’s device to expose himself to tension, 
conflict, suffering and at the same time to subjugate it; irony, the advance 
guard, the shock troops of the- intelligence is a regulator of vital tensions; 
it transforms them into sane and fruitful acts. And Forster has achieved 
his comedy of manners with its multiplicity of character and situation 
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almost light-heartedly, with tolerance and humour, without an inch yielded 
to pomposity, pedagogy or moral imperialism. : i 

Hence we find no “dynamic” persons in Mr. Forster’s art. He reveals the 
worth of the insignificant seen by a humane -paradox to be the truly 
excellent. Miss Avery, the odd, idiosyncratic type who - guards Howard’s 
End: Ansell the bluff scholar, whose ignorance of life leads to a courageous 
innocence of creative action; the disillusioned Mrs. Moore, who yet had 
intuitive sympathy, who after years of living in fixed limits was humbled 
by, a sense of variousness and possibility, and found the courage to 
adventure and renounce. All are “based,” grounded, in communion, without 
being demonstrative about it. The Marabar Caves (the controversial nature 
of which is, in itself, a guarantee of their infinite suggestiveness) seem to 
exemplify this ambivalent power of nature both to stabilise and mystify, 
to confront man with the promise of nothingness and yet inspire him to 
live. ` 

Forster’s affirmation of the possibility of decent social living in spite, 
and because of, the obduracy of circumstances is what strikes home in 
A Passage to India, a classic acclaimed by all critical schools and trans- 
cending all literary politics. The moral hypotheses. of the English novels | 
are here tested in a racial dimension. Fielding is a kind of “civilised” new 
picaresque hero, relevant and positive for modern times; he has the same 
slightly raffish detachment, offset by self-effacing, cynically observant 
concern, his lips hovering between a wisecrack and a moralism, as the 
humanistic heroes of Proust, Mann and Gide. He is fully created, exposed 
to experience, committed to the people he meets, the action he inspires, 
the philosophical hares that he starts. Solid, y&t apt to be mobile, potential, 
adaptable. Immersed.in India without gooth, with an “odd” background 
of breakaway and renewal, a penchant NrV travelling light,” he is more 
in an agitation, better 
ub where he is made 
th Aziz sustained through all the 
d plex plot is a masterly piece of 
character analysis and aş a stydy in inter-racial psychology matchless. 
i mod by major skill in managing class 
: bits do refiect-different values, conflicts 
about what shofld be WefenNed and promoted: Forster does not let us. 
al before the bar of his own prerequisites 
for civilised life\ani-the jury (who are often popped into the dock, nor 
always acquitted)\ukually turn out to be the middle classes. Apart from 
the Bast sub-plot,\i\1s remarkable that the conflict in Howard’s End 
between the Schlege\World of taste, ideas, art and the Wilcox world of 
business, “telegrams adj anger” is within the same social group, nor is 
this due mainly to inexptrience of any other group. but to a recognition 
that upon the perpetually shifting, agilating, self-conscious middie class 
. the excellence or decadence -of civilised living depends. y 

Like Gide, Forster always offers an alternative to what he condemns, 
just as his art as a whole—its sudden epiphanies of order, harmony and 
well-being—is & living example of what he recommends. The contrasts 
may be obvious as when the “vital mess” of Gino’s casa is sét against 
sterile, tidy Sawston, its gospel of work and “suburban Jehovah,” or subtle, 
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when Miss Avery brings out into the garden the sword, agent of Leonard’s 
death, at once a lethal weapon and the.Sword of the Spirit. A complexity 
of purpose, an intricacy of reaction in Forster’s characters naturally 
conjures the most refreshing variations of mood; for all are creatures of 
paradox, eligible for salvation. ' 

His appreciation of music is perhaps the key to Mr. Forster’s art. 
For Thomas Mann music is the food of love—or death; for Proust a 
refined aesthetic feeling, steeped in nostalgia, heralding the absolute. For 
Forster it is symmetry of design. His fictions are not mere narratives 
droning on with a story and characters. Like a symphony ‘they distil an 
effect of simultaniety, of total organic significance: the values selected, 
verified and deployed in the action are there once and for all, they cannot 
be abstracted; reading these works we are not just passing the time, for 
something is being established in us and in time; without the slightest 
ostentation the author is creating the enjoyment, the enlightenment he aims 
to justify through the action. Although music, an important element in his 
Platonism, is wonderfully evoked in the Beethoven Fifth Symphony chapter 
of Howard's End, it is in the montage of his novels that Forster chiefly 
applies his knowledge of musical structure. Informal, spontaneous, idio- 
matically alive, yet apt to barb an epigram—the inherited puritan chill— 
to deflate those who refuse to See the agnostic Light, the immediate 
address, colloquial diction and racy syntactical mode of Forster’s prose 
has nothing to do with musical “sound.” His music is a rational force: 
it is concerned with organization to stabilise the plot and unite the multi- 
plicity of themes. If there is a hierarchy of values, a moral scheme in 
~ Mr. Forster’s work this is because of its intellectual plan, its refusal to 
dissolve naturalistic in purely sensational modes. 

_ The myth of Forster the Retiring’Don (an incarnation of his own Rickie 
Elliott) collapses over Abinger Harvest and Two Cheers for Democracy 
(“only Love the Beloved Republic deserves three”) where he has mounted- 
a body of social criticism which in. penetration, range and relevance is 
second only to that of Koestler and Orwell. It is feeling, conduct, personal 
relations—qualities threatened by bad political situations—which exercise 
his sensibility. Abinger is satirical, Two Cheers more radically serious; 
the first six essays in the “What I Believe” section are of the highest’ 
importance, proving that he has anticipated that it is not a question of 
taking sides but of adjusting oneself in some serious way to the rise of 
technocracy which may paralyse any creative enterprise at all. The Great 
Abstention (no novels since 1924) has been filled with lecturing, European 
causes, journalism, campaigns for intellectual freedom, and what can only 
be described as acts of a sort of humanist personal piety, the lives of Lowes 
Dickinson and ‘Marianne Thornton. And the amazing thing about Mr. 
Forster is that his silence is resonant: he makes his comment, raises his 
standard so unobtrusively, without trumpet blowing. There he stands, with 
a whimsical smile at the crazy party. with a pin held innocently between 
forefinger and thumb, and suddenly the balloons of pompous cant, ` 
hyprocrisy and edification go bang, deflated before our eyes. “We must 
love one another or die”—he lights on by instinct and extracts from W. H. 
Auden. With his roots going back before the 1914 war he overshadows, 
like a great oak, the flurried decades and transcends streams of literary 
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movements. His ideal hero, embodied in the yeoman figure, has ever 
beeg “the union of the prose with the passion.” i 

Mr. Forster is a gentleman of letters. I make no apology for this phrase, 
which has a perfectly clear and definable meaning, It implies a man for. 
whom good writing has become a morality; to whom interest in art and 
ideas is a way of life rather than a career; who endures unpleasantness 
without losing his temper, but passes judgments which are just; who 
enjoys himself without ostentation; and who, when the time comes, 
speaks out with a natural authority which engages, but never compels, 
our respect; and all this is animated by Mr. Forster’s splendid sense of 
humour. Granted these goods, Mr. Forster’s longevity becomes itself a 
virtue, and affirms that liberal values may survive and triumph. For these 
reasons I believe that Forster is not only a gentleman of letters, but also 
a great man. : i 

FREDERICK GRUBB. ` 


‘ . THE WOMEN OF INDIA 
FACT commonly spoken about is the neglect of the education of 
Indian women. This is, generally speaking, true, but it is also true of 
the general mass of the population of India as well. Even now, only 
about 4 per cént of the women and 16 per cent of the men are literate; and 
when one remembers that it was not until after the last war that the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge granted full academic rights to women, andthe very 


formidable difficulties which women have had, in the past 50 years, . 


to surmount in order to achieve even this reluctant recognition, the causes 
which resulted in the comparative illiteracy of the women of India appear 
to be grounded in human, and male, nature rather than in anything 
peculiarly Indian. In spite of all this, however, in my own community— 
Tamil—of twenty million, which has a literature as old as Sanskrit, 


- one of our most famous classical writers, Avvalyar, was a woman. 


Her works are published by the Oxford University Press with English 
notes. I mention this merely to indicate a possibility, in the absence 
of any definite- historical record, that before the unfortunate period 
of internal wars and foreign conquests things were, perhaps, not quite 
so bad as they were before India got her independence. The women of 


India have, at any rate, eminent historical examples to stimulate and , 


inspire them, and this is no small influence in a people to whom even now. 
the past is such a living reality as those of the Orient. This may also serve 
to explain why the girls of my country have so readily, and with such 
success, taken to education once they were given the opportunity in 
‘recent years. 

Regarding the rights of women, it is no doubt true that one branch 
of Hindu law penalises the woman in the matter of her rights to property. 
There is another branch, however, which does not do so, but makes her 
the pivot of succession to property. In the comparatively small com- 
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munity to which I belong, mainly Hindu up to present day, and entirely 
so until about 112 years ago, the woman is not only the sole owngr of 
her own inherited property, but she is also the owner to the extent of half 
the property of her husband, whether inherited or acquired by him; and 
when one remembers how ancient this provision is, and how gradually and 
recently the women of Europe have been progressing towards the goal of 
equal rights, the fact is not without its significance, 

By far the most deplorable feature in our social system was polygamy, 
but this has now been prohibited by law. Although the number af 
persons who took advantage of it was comparatively small on the whole, 
and public opinion was definitely against it except under very special 
circumstances, the fact that it existed at all was amoral evil of no small 
magnitude. Hindu law, until recent years, knew no divorce, and that 
was the chief contributing cause both to this .evil and, if anything, the 
more tragic one of child-widows. Previously, no woman could marry a 
second time, and even now, there are certain communities where a widow 
can re-marry-only on the condition that her children are given up to 
the care of the State, so that she no longer has them with her. The idea, 
in the olden days, was that once a woman was married, it had to last 
forever, whether the husband was dead or alive. Now, however, things 

‘are quite different, and as a matter of fact, even before the change came 
about, people of the humbler classes did have Tecourse to informal 
divorces and to the re-marriage of widows and divorced wives. 

It is only the influence of Christian institutions, which are- mainly: 
responsible for monogamous marriages in Europe, which have cured this 
evil in India. Even in Europe, however, the old inequality in the law 
of divorce—unfaithfulness alone in the case of the wife, but cruelty 
as well in the case of the husband—coupled with the cost and delay of 
divorce proceedings, have resulted in the evil of undivorced couples living 
apart, and unmarried couples living together. Basic human nature, 
rather than any national peculiarity, seems to be at the bottom of these 
grave evils. And if it is as fundamental as this, it is only personal 
religion, as wholly determining our attitude towards life and towards our 
fellow-beings, which can give us any hope of abolishing it. 

I have often been asked how far the average wife in India is able to 
share in the life of her husband. In connection with the answer to this 
question one must remember that no less than 80 per cent of the people 
of India have always been, and are to this day, farmers living in villages. 
This is true of the whole of India, as is also the fact that only a small 
percentage of our population can read or write. In the home of such a 
farmer no books or newspapers are read, and there are no public places of 
entertainment, ia the European sense, near the home, to which to go. There 
will be a school for vernacular education, and a few small shops for such 
household articles and groceries are in daily demand. There is sure to be 
a weekly market in the village or in the neighbourhood which satisfies more 
important needs. The nearest Hindu temple might be some miles distant, 
but as most Hindus have their shrines and worship in their homes, visits to 
the temple are few and far between, so that the distance is no inconvenience. 

The woman of the house herself goes to the market to make the more 
important purchases. Occasionally, when the harvest has been safely 
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gathered jn-and the hot weather season imposes a break in operations on 
the fjelds, the whole family sets out on a journey of several days to attend 
‘a festival at some famous temple, or a wedding in some other village. This 
is their chief contact with the outside world, as communications on the 
whole are bad. 

The husband does not iedere with the internal economy of the house- 
hold, or, except in extreme cases, with the management of the servants. In 
the matter of marriages of the sons and daughters, the mother has as 
much determining influence as the father. Apart from this, she does not 
interfere with her husband’s responsibilities as a rule. 

I have already observed that only a small percentage of the people of 
India are literate. This handicap is serious enough, but its adverse effect 
is further enhanced by the great disparity between the proportions of 
literate men and women. This is roughly about three to one; and what is 
worse, this difference is chiefly concentrated in the professional classes, 
who live mostly in our towns and cities. Among them the wife is, by her 
lack of education, unable to share in a full measure in the life and 
interests of her husband, and the husband is quite content to leave things 
as they are, and even to discourage any attempts the wife may make in 
order to be a real companion to him, both inside and outside the home. 


- She is also unable to develop a guiding interest -and influence over the 


education of her sons and daughters, once they are past the lowest forms 
in the school. This disparity has one further social effect. It tends to keep 
women to the society of their own sex, and so to perpetuate an age-long 
custom which sanctioned this pronounced peculiarity in our society. The 
only cure is women’s education. This has made rapid advance in recent 
years, and not only are there many women’s colleges and schools, but all 
of them are well filled. A further factor in the direction of inducing a desire 
for education among the women is the extension of the franchise to them, 
under the scheme of elections to local and municipal bodies, introduced 
about 22 years ago. As a concession to social prejudices the law 
allows separate polling booths for women, and women polling officers in 
charge of them. In the’ general elections of 1935 in the Madras Presidency, 
with a population of over 40 million, a greater percentage of the women 
voters recorded their votes than the men in many areas, As such voters 
included, in most cases, Muslim women who lead a life of seclusion behind 
the purdah, its significance cannot be overrated. My father, who introduced 
the system of general elections on the English system into Madras 
Presidency, found that not only the women, but even the younger genera- 
tion of men, were strongly in favour of the women exercising their right 
of franchise. 

Another aspect in the life of the women of India is the question of early 
marriages. The custom of child-marriages has been checked by statute, 
introduced against strong opposition by some sections of the community 
which only the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi was able to overcome. 
In the Madras Presidency (now known as Madras State), such child- 
marriages were prevalent among the Brahmins, who form less than six per 
cent of the population. As girls of that caste have taken to education with 
a much greater zeal than most other sections of the community, a powerful 
remedy is already at work. But marriages, early in comparison with present 
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European standards, were also a common feature among other classes. 
For instance, my great-grandmother was married at 14, my grandmother 
at 19, and my mother at the age of 23, whereas my sister—having vowed 
at the age of thirteen never to get married at all—fell a victim to the 
exceptional qualities and charm of an American who was her fellow- 
student at the Sorbonne, and was married when she was 25. There are 
quite a number of families in which this progressive advance is noticeable 
even during the last two generations. ` 

I have only touched the fringe of a very vast subject. What does the 
future hold for us, the women of India? Whatever may be said of Mahatma 
Gandhi, I venture to think that it is not as a political reformer that he is 
remembered. His social influence has been immense, and it has been most 
active in two spheres in which social neglect has been most pronounced in 
recent Indian history. I refer to the position of women in India, and the 
status of the Depressed Classes who used to be known as the Untouchables, ` 
Perhaps it was as an act, symbolical. of what was uppermost in his mind 
as his life-work, that he adopted as his own a member of the outcastes, 
and that a girl. She grew up in his own household, as his daughter, and 
in her his friends and followers saw what a woman should be, and what 
an outcaste can be. Among the numerous social workers, to whom his 
example has been the chief source of inspiration, women are not ‘in the 
minority. Even in his political work he never hesitated to include women 
in his innermost councils, whenever he found a woman competent enough 
for the responsibility. In spite of the great social inertia to be overcome 
at the early stages, the movement for the emancipation of women is now- 
not only on a nation-wide basis, but is already definitely under way in all 
parts of India. We have received no small encouragement and guidance 
from the past history and present incidents of similar movements in other 
parts of the world. But more specifically I feel bound to mention the work 
done for us, and with us, the -women of India, by European and American 
women in this country. Not only have they been from the ranks of 
missionaries, doctors, teachers, social workers and nurses, but also others 
who made India their adopted home for this purpose, proving that unity 
in sympathy with differences in capacity and outlook is the best possible 
foundation for all constructive effort. I am optimistic enough to hope that 
the emancipation of the women of my country, long since begun and past 
its early troubles, will go on from strength to strength to its ultimate goal— 
freedom to express their full personality in the life of a great nation and, 
even more important, in the Commonwealth of the world. 
Madras. i Riva TAMPOE. 


COMPENSATION FOR NAZI VICTIMS 


T the Reception given by the German Ambassador for members of 
voluntary societies concerned with, Anglo-German relations during 
the visit of the President. Dr. Heuss said:—“We are grateful to Britain 

for having given to political and racial victims of Nazi oppression the 
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opportunity to find a livelihood here, however frugal it may have been. 
We are aware, too, of our duty to make amends for the wrong that was 
done. In the material aspect it must always be inadequate, though it has 
cost us a great effort. We have to deal with more than 14 million claims 
for compensation, and all of them must be examined in a form of legal 
procedure. I know that the operation is still accompanied by much bitter- 
ness; but the Government, the Bundestag and Bundesrat are at one in 
regarding the solution of this problem as a paramount human and political 
eoncern.’ 

The vast operations of restitution of identifiable property, confiscated 
or taken by the Nazis from their victims, and the compensation for the 
suffering, loss of liberty, career, health and property of those victims, have 
been proceeding in Germany more than 10 years, yet only one third of the 
claims have been disposed of. Each year, however, the amount allocated 
in the German federal budget for meeting these claims is increased. Four 
thousand civil servants and officials are engaged in compensation offices 
dealing with the claims; in addition, special tribunals and courts have been 
set up to dispose of over 130,000 suits which were registered in the last 
five years. It is the biggest legal operation of the kind ever undertaken. 

During the war the Allied Governments repeatedly declared that they 
would obtain the restitution of property and compensation for the Nazi 
victims. After the surrender of Germany, by a joint declaration they 
assumed supreme authority; and had power to issue legislation binding on 
the German people and courts. For two years it was hoped that a single 
law-of restitution of identifiable property would be enacted for the four 
zones, but gradually the hope of uniform action was frustrated by the cold 
war. It was clear that the Soviet Union would not accept the principle of 
private restitution. The American Military Government was the first to take 
action, and in 1947 promulgated a law concerning restitution for the 
American zone. A little later the French Government enacted a law based 
on the same principle, but it: was not till 1949 that a law was proclaimed 
by the British Military Government for the British zone, and by the Allied 
Kommandatura for Berlin. The greater part of the 300,000 claims for 
restitution of immovable property have been disposed of by German courts, 
which were subject to the Supervision of an Appellate Tribunal composed 
of Allied lawyers in each zone; and the value of the property restored is 
estimated at more than £200,000,000. 

A large class of claims for restitution, however, has not yet been settled. 
It concerns movable property, bank balances, securities, jewellery, furniture 
and personal goods, which were forfeited or destroyed. The Western 
Allies, in negotiating terms of peace at Bonn with the Republic in 1952, 
stipulated that the Federal Government should accept liability to pay 
compensation for such property up to a value of DM 1,500,000,000 
(=£125,000,000). The law giving effect to this agreement was only enacted 
in July 1957. Thousands of claims concerning movable property have been 
heard in the tribunals, and judgment has been given: but the amount 
of the compensation has to be determined, and in many cases the claim 
must be re-heard because of provisions in the new law. The claimants may . 
now include persons living in the Western European countries occupied 
by the Nazis during the war, France, Belgium and Holland, if they can 
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prove that their property was forfeited during the occupation and trans- 
ported to Western Germany. The payments made under the law of 1957 
totalled DM: 215,000,000 in the first year. In the current Federal budget 
there is provision for DM: 250,000,000 under this heading. 

Far the bigger operation is for compensation for loss of liberty, health, 


career and the rest. The Allied Military Control in Germany did not itself ~. 


enact legislation on the matter, but left it to be dealt with by the German 
authorities. Each province—Land—could enact its own law, but there 
was no uniform model. In the American and French zones and.in Berlin, 
the provincial laws provided for claims, not only by German residents, 
but by refugees from Germany and displaced persons from East Europe, 
who had been thrown into concentration camps and work camps. In the 
“ British zone the laws of the Lands almost entirely excluded claims of 
persons not resident in Germany. It was the provision of the Bonn Treaty 
of 1952 that the Federal Government should enact a compensation law 
which would apply to its whole territory, and that its terms should not 
be less favourable to claimants than in the American zone. The law should 
take into account the special conditions arising from the persecution, 
including the loss and destruction of records and documents and the death 
of witnesses. The provision of funds to meet all claims should be ensured 
-by the Republic. After signing the Contractual Agreements with the 
Western Powers, the Federal Government discussed specific provisions of 
the legislation with representatives of the Jewish communities of the world, 
forming a “central committee for Jewish material claims against Germany.” 
The result was to enlarge considerably the scope of the compensation 
action. 

The federal law was enacted in October, 1953, and it is under that law 
that 24 million claims have been lodged, about two thirds of them on behalf 
of persons living outside Germany. Big legal aid organizations, with 
‘branches in many countries, and with legal offices in the principal centres 
in Germany, were set up by the Jewish organizations to present the claims 
of those persons, scattered over the world, who had not the means of 
éngaging their own lawyers. The amount recovered by this United 
Restitution Organization has averaged during the last year nearly 
£1,500,000 a month. The growth of the expenditure of that organization 
is remarkable. From £30,000 in 1949 it has risen in 1957 to £1,125,000. 
That large sum is mainly covered by the modest fees which are paid by the 
claimants when compensation is attained. 

The federal law of 1953 was immediately the subject of many complaints, 
and it was recognized by the German Government itself that it was in 
many aspects inadequate, and should be amended. It omitted large classes 
of deserving victims of Nazi oppression, imposed narrow limits on the 
sums to be awarded for compensation, and contained many other anomalies. 
In June, 1956, an amending law was passed by the German parliament, 
and amongst other things gives the right to claim to refugee victims who 
lived in the Eastern zone and in any territory which was part of the 
German Reich in 1937. It. gives also a limited claim to refugees from the 
expulsion areas, e.g., Danzig and Czechoslovakia, who were attached to 
German culture. Owing to the increase“in the classes and numbers of 
claimants and the amount of compensation which can be awarded, it is 
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- estimated that the liability of the German Government for compensation, - 
whish was originally forecast at DM 7,000,000,000, will be doubled. 

According to the programme the operation is to be finished by 1963. By 
July, 1958, 800,000 individual claims had been settled; and the total 
amount involved was DM 4,000,000,000 (=£350,000,000). In addition, 
nearly DM 1,000,000,000 had been paid by the provinces (Lands) under 
their laws before 1953. If the operation is to be finished by 1963, in 
. accordance with the law, it is obvious that a great speeding up of the 

Gisposal of claims will be required. ` 

Dr. Fritz Schaeffer, the Federal Minister for Justice, who was in Dr. 
Adenauer’s last government Minister of Finance, on several occasions last 
year criticised the financial burden of the amended compensation law. He 
apprehended that the addition of the new classes of claim would involve 
an unbearable strain on the German economy. His remarks caused great 
perturbation in and outside Germany, but Dr. Adenauer has emphatically 
confirmed the intentions of the government to carry out’ the law, and 
President Heuss reinforced that assurance when he was in London. 

It has been forcibly pointed out that the compensation paid to victims 
of the Nazis is a small proportion of the total sum paid, or to be paid, 
by the German authorities to war sufferers. DM 15,000,000,000 have been 
paid, and DM 23,000,000,000 are owing, to claimants for personal war 
losses in goods and property within Germany. DM 8,000,000,000 have been 
` paid, and DM 23,000,000,000 are owing, to civil servants and former 
members of the armed forces, including a number of ex-Nazis. 
DM 52,000,000,000 have been paid to sufferers from the Allied occupation. 
If the payments on account of Nazi victims, (including the indemnities to 
Israel), reach ultimately a total of DM 20,000,000,000, that will be less 
than one-tenth of the estimated liability for losses and damage suffered 
by the war. Regrettably, the outcry of Dr. Schaeffer has had the effect, 
whether or not intended, of slowing down the rate of settlement of the 
compensation claims by Nazis victims. Though a larger allocation was 
made this year in the Federal budget than in 1957, the amount paid out 
in the first half of 1958 was less than that in the second half of 1957. 

There is abroad dissatisfaction over the slow progress of compensation, 
at a time when the German economy is so prosperous. And ‘the failure 
of the Federal Republic to meet the claims of the British and other Allied 
-governments for compensation for their own nationals, who suffered from 
persecution, is another just grievance. 

The restitution of property and payment of compensation to individuals: 
are separate from the collective reparation or indemnity which the German 
Republic is paying to the State of Israel in virtue of an agreement made 
at Luxemburg in 1952 between the two governments. That gave effect to 
the declaration made by Dr. Adenauer in the parliament that the Federal 
Government was anxious to make material retribution for the terrible 
things done to the Jewish people by the Nazis. After long negotiations 
with the representatives of the State of Israel and with “the central con- 
ference on Jewish material claims.” acting on behalf of Jews of Europe 
and America, the German Government undertook to pay over a period 
of 10 to 12 years goods in kind to the value of DM 3,500,000,000. The 
greater part was for Israel on account of the costs of resettlement of the 
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half million victims of persecution who had gone to the. National Home. 
But the global sum included DM 500,000,000 which should be applied 
to meet the needs of refugees in other lands. The payment of the indem- 
nities has proceeded regularly, and the government of Israel maintains a 
mission in Germany, with its centre in Cologne, for the purpose of ordering 
and despatching specific goods for Israel’s needs. 

The whole operation of collective indemnity and individual compensa- . 
tion has a moral as well as a material significance. It is a belated act 
of justice. Surveying the record of the ten years it may be said that, though 
the progress in many respects is defective and dilatory, the German 
government is fairly carrying out the programme. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 


‘CANADA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


SIX weeks’ world tour by the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. John 

Diefenbaker, is an event important not only to the Commonwealth. 

In a sense it was a deliberate culmination of a momentous period of 
18 months or so in the political life of his country. In June, 1957, 
a Conservative government came narrowly to power in Canada for the 
first time in 20 years: a few months later the Nobel Peace Prize was 
awarded to Mr. Lester Pearson, Minister for External Affairs in the 
previous administration. The overwhelming Conservative victory in a 
second general election on March 31 this year was due, according to a 
majority of observers, as on the first occasion, to the growth of a not always 
so mild anti-Americanism. In September it was the Canadian host delega- 
tion which oiled the machinery of the Commonwealth Trade and Economic 
Conference at Montreal with positive offers of co-operation. Altogether 
this seems a proper moment to assess the developing role of Canada in 
Commonwealth and world affairs. 

It is not that Mr. Diefenbaker’s now firmly established government is 
effecting any drastic change in the direction of that policy or that Mr. 
Pearson’s honour was a strictly personal one—he could not have justified 
its award without an enlightened public opinion behind him-—but simply 
that the last 10 anxious years have been favourable to Canada’s rise as a 
“middle” power of exceptional influence and any change of emphasis in 
that country is now of more than domestic interest. Mr. Diefenbaker got 
to power largely on the claim that hé would shift the balance of Canadian 
trade a little away from the United States towards Britain and the Common- 
wealth. He has not been able to make much progress towards this end 
and, for this and other reasons, has been criticized for having needlessly 
aggravated America to such an extent that Canada might be less influential 
on her neighbour in a major international crisis than has been the case 
for some time. But to judge by the election result and subsequent events, 
Mr. Pearson’s campaign reference to the danger of plucking at the eagle’s 
tail feathers has clearly had little effect on public opinion on this question. 

There was a time not so long ago, when Canadian politicians did not 
look much beyond their own frontiers. In 1924, at. Geneva, a French 
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Canadian Senator publicly announced that, in his view, Canadians lived 
“in asfireproof house far from inflammable materials,” and that there 
was therefore no reason why she should undertake commitments which 
would entangle her in other people’s affairs especially in Europe. This 
principle was applied in the following year when Canada, along with the 
other Dominions, deliberately chose not to be involved in the terms of the 
Locarno Pact which Britain had signed. Within 30 years of Locarno, 
however, it was possible for Professor F. H. Underhill, a distinguished 
Canadian historian, to write, without much fear of contradiction, in his 
book The British Commonwealth: “Canada is. the member of ‘the 
Commonwealth that has carried furthest the tendency to develop contacts - 
and commitments outside the Commonwealth.” This statement implies a 
complete transformation of Canada’s foreign policy during the intervening 
period—a change which demands some explanation. One may go further 
and inquire what are the factors which have enabled Canada to develop. 
a positive independent foreign policy, to exercise an influence on world 
affairs quite out of proportion to her military strength, and, by so doing, 
to change the nature of the Commonwealth to a considerable extent. 

The period immediately after the First World War demonstrated quite 
clearly that Canada, especially in the person of Mackenzie King, was not 
satisfied with the measure of her independence of Britain. She was, however, 
relieved of this sense of continuing subordination by the Imperia] Con- 
ference of 1926 and the recognition of the Dominion’s full parliamentary 
sovereignty in the Statute of Westminster of 1931. Today, after an interval 
of successful development towards national maturity, the position is in 4 
way reversed : many Canadians now recoil from the prospect of economic 
domination by the United States. Other factors have also served to hasten 
the revolution in Canada’s external policy. Air power and the possibility 
of bombardment with intercontinental ballistic missiles have gradually 
broken down her.formerly apparently unassailable geographical isolation. 
British and French Canadians, Protestants and Catholics, have achieved 
an almost final reconciliation in the face of Communism. The longstanding 
French Canadian.fear of submergence and loss of racial identity, if Canada 
were to be absorbed by the- United States, has not diminished. In 1939 
Mr. Mackenzie King was able, with the Canadian parliament fully in 
control of the country’s destiny for the first time, to bring a united Canada 

_into the war on the sidé of Britain while her neighbour and natural ally, 
the United States, remained aloof. 

That this was so was due to the confident nationalism which Canadians 
had begun to develop. The Department of External Affairs, which in 1914 
consisted of a handful of men, had been transformed by the determination 
of the Prime Minister to select a service of the highest quality. In 1929 
Mr. Lester Pearson was drawn from an academic career to play a full 
part in this plan. Today the department is about 1,600 strong and maintains 
37 embassies in foreign countries apart from special delegations and, of 
course, High Commissioner’s Offices in the Commonwealth. The existence 
of this highly trained official cadre, unrivalled in quality within the 
Commonwealth, at any rate outside Britain, has been of paramount 

. importance in the development of a Canadian foreign policy. It was they, 
for instancé, who were able to give expression to the demand at the time 
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of the Italo-Abyssinian crisis in 1935 for a constructive attitude by Canada 
towards international problems even though they were remote and did not 
directly affect her interests. This was a question of national prestige as was, 
of course, and is still the maintenance of freedom of action vis a vis the- 
United States. 

Increasingly since the last war Canada’s policy has been to strike a 
balance between her American and Commonwealth commitments. This 
has given her an expanding vision—a new role as a “middle” power. She is 
dependent on the United States for defence, but the U.S.A. is also reliant 
upon her. Canada, as Professor Underhill has said, could only be. 
abandoned on the day when the loss of Chicago and Detroit was inevitable : 
she can therefore afford a certain toughness diplomatically. N.A.T.O. has 
proved the key to Canada’s external problem : within it she has been able 
to reconcile her relationships with Britain and America, take a rational 

- part in European affairs, and even appear to cherish the sentimental ties, 
of part of her population with France. In the last few months in South 
and Central America the mantle of respect once reserved for the United 
States has tended to be transferred to her. In recent years when there has 
been some measure of Anglo-American disagreement, Canada has often 
been inclined to take a view close to that of Britain. In the Far East, 
for instance, she has recognized Communist China and criticized the 
conduct of the Korean War, though in that war she pooled her air transport 
with the United States and made her military contribution to the Common- 
wealth Division. The measure of her Commonwealth loyalty, however, is 
the fact that she does not generally feel obliged to support America if not 
previously consulted, whereas even when there is disagreement with 
Britain, as over Suez, she will go out of her way to find means of restoring 
full co-operation. 

‘Underlying Canada’s relations with other states even within the 
Commonwealth has been a determination not to do anything which would 
prevent the success of the United Nations. She played a considerable part 
in resolving the initial constitutional difficulties and, of course, took the 
initiative in organizing the United Nations Emergency Force for the Middle 
East in November,-1956 : in fact, she provided nearly one third of its total 
strength and was justifiably incensed by Colonel Nasser’s remarks about 
the British style uniform and possible confusion in the minds of Egyptian 
citizens as to the force’s role. This breadth of international vision has 
extended to Asia which once seemed so remote from Canada across the 
Pacific as not to exist at all except for the menace of a militant Japan. At 
the outset of his tour Mr. Diefenbaker claimed that its “emphasis and accent. 
are on Asia.” He wanted to discover other countries’ problems for himself 
so as to plan the direction of Canadian help. Today even in British 
Columbia the Japanese settlers have the vote, and Canadian statesmen can © 
claim the credit for first realising that India, Pakistan and Ceylon—the 
essential ingredients of the multi-racial Commonwealth—might prove the 
bridge of understanding between East and West. Canada, as a former 
colony, has the confidence of the new nations. She supperts the Colombo 
Plan but attaches no strings to her contribution and does not take part in 
S.E.A.T.0., perhaps because it seems to Asian Nationalists an objectionable 
interference. Close co-operation now exists particularly with the Indian 
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government to whom Canada seems a disinterested friend, and in a way 
the position of these two countries is similar-they are both to some extent 
“between two worlds.” The same applies on a smaller scale in Africa to 
Ghana whose uneventful admission to full membership of the Common- 
wealth club may have been largely due to Canada’s perceptive tact. “The 
value, of the Commonwealth,” said Mr. Lester Pearson after the Suez 
crisis, “is that we are always trying to get together even when we cannot 
support each other.” 

It is perhaps Canada’s capacity for such disinterested friendliness which 
has enabled her, a country comparatively small in population, to develop 
a foreign policy of unique virility. The robust and forthright attitude of 
her Prime Minister, which caused the whole audience at a rally in the 
Albert Hall on November 4 to rise and applaud him, is a token of its 
continuance. Some have detected in it a shift in the Commonwealth 
balance of power from London to Ottawa. Certainly with influences such 
as this at work the Commonwealth will not lose its sense of mission, and 
the chances of peace are thereby enhanced. W. F. GuTTERIDGE. 

r! Senior Lecturer in Modern Subjects, 
Royal 'Military Academy, Sandhurst. 


The Editor wishes to express his regret that Lord Meston’s article The 
Municipalisation of Rented Houses in December issue was attributed on the 
coyer to Sir John Benn, Bart. 
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PRISON AND PROBATION 


HE manner in which a community treats its offenders is often 

considered to be a reflection of its achievement of civilized status. 

Despite shortcomings and anomalies, the English penal system is 
recognized as being progressive and for the most part humane. The desire 
of the authorities to treat as many offenders as possible under open 
conditions is best seen in the slow but powerful development of the Proba- 
tion Service in this country. Conceived at a time when people of charitable 
outlook were anxious to lessen the severity of the law,.it has passed through 
a somewhat difficult period and last year celebrated its maturity by a 
fiftieth anniversary. Today the service is generally accepted as an important 
means of preventing and understanding criminal behaviour. Despite its 
debt to the psychological and sociological sciences, it still has its founda- 
tions in a belief in the intrinsic worth of the individual and in a vocational 
approach. In the few years that I worked as a probation officer, my 
self-esteem was sometimes chastened by the general public’s apparent lack 
of accurate information concerning our activities. Many people, I dis- 
covered, regarded our service as a means of keeping small children out of 
trouble by means of a stern warning or a friendly pat on the head backed 
up by firm advice to feckless parents..There was little knowledge of the 
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other and more varied duties we performed; such as helping to solve 
matrimonial disputes, caring for discharged prisoners and Borstal trainees, 
making enquiries into the social background of offenders, or vetting the 
suitability of prospective adoptive parents. Furthermore, if they did con- 
ceive of us as dealing with adult offenders, they only saw us doing this in 
terms of “first-timers” or with those charged with trivial offences. Because 
probation work now uses many skills derived from the social sciences and 
psychiatri¢ knowledge it is being applied with increasing frequency to the 
more hardened criminal or recidivist. Time and again the courts, particu- 
larly the courts of Assize and Quarter Sessions, are finding that repetitive 
prison sentences seem to have no effect on some offenders. Indeed, when 
one comes to investigate the life-history of many old or young “lags.” it 
„is found that they can rightly lay claim to never having had a “chance.” `- 
The old, familiar pattern is all too obvious; juvenile misbehaviour, lack of 
parental interest, committal to approved school, and then the formation of 
a definite anti-social character that will ensure Borstal and a variety of 
prison sentences. This means considerable expense to the State and has 
but little remedial effect on the individual offender. That some quite 
hardened offenders can be helped by the judicious use of probation is shown 
by “‘Ralph’s” case. 

Ralph was born in the North of England during a period of depression 
and unemployment. He had always been the odd man out in his family, 
and at an early age became a wanderer and a misfit. He soon made his 
appearance in the juvenile court. No-one, least of all his parents, had a 
good word to say for him,,and he was sent forthwith to an approved 
school. He absconded repeatedly from the first two, perhaps in rebellion 
against what he considered to be adult injustice, or anxiety to find out 
if his parents had in fact really rejected him. At his third school he did 
not abscond; perhaps he had given up trying to redeem himself in an 
unfriendly: world, and the hardening process began. What he did not already 
know about crime and viciousness he quickly learned from his more 
experienced friends. Eventually he was released on “licence” (an appro- 
priate word?), and soon sought refuge in the Army, where, in fact, he did 
well. No doubt by this time he was well used to regimentation, and the 
Army provided him with few real responsibilities. His return to civilian 
life, however, was not so favourable. While His Majesty’s Government 
had been prepared to overlook his youthful transgressions since their need 
for soldiers outweighed their finer scruples, employers and others were not 
so benign and work became a problem. Soon he drifted into trouble again, 
this time with an older and more experienced thief, and received 12 months. 
He was of course a “good” prisoner, and having earned full remission 
sought his fortunes afresh. The hard exterior was pretty well formed by 
now, and he did not care very much what happened to him. His family 
had cast him off, and his hostile and indifferent manner rendered him 
pretty inaccessible to unskilled help. Soon he was in trouble again. 
Ineffectively he pleaded for leniency, but the magistrate gave him six 
months, adjuring him to think about his future while suffering for his _ 
past! On his release he moved south and for a while he seemed to settle. 
He married and started a family; his wife’s people, knowing nothing of his 
past, accepted him. Then he lapsed again. This time he realised he needed 
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help—perhaps he had reached a critical stage in his development. A 
solicitor agreed to take his case, and we in court felt that at this stage 
he would either proceed upon the path that led ultimately to preventive 
detention, or, if given the chance, might pull through.’ With many mis- 
givings the Bench made a probation order for three years—the maximum. - 
As his probation officer, charged with offering professional friendship where 
official punishment had failed, I was not very sanguine about the future. 
Events did not go very well to start with. His -mother-in-law, with whom 
he had been living, rejected him, and for some time Ralph, his wife, and - 
young family, lived a semi-detached existence. Eventually through much 
effort we managed to get them a house and the family were reunited. His 
employers, despite their knowledge of his past, agreed to keep him on. 
This act of faith had much meaning for Ralph, linked as it was in his mind 
with the court’s gesture. Gradually his hostility and suspicion lessened, 
and he was able to accept help and understanding. The deep-seated loss 
of faith in society was not easily assuaged however. Towards the end of 
his probation period I felt he needed a final gesture to show himi that we 
felt he could stand alone. To this end the magistrates agreed to release 
him from the last few months of his court order. I rarely saw him after 
that. An occasional wave from his lorry or a friendly flash of headlights 
on a dark night told me he was still around. I would have been a welcome 
visitor at his home at any time, but I felt it better for him if I kept away. 
So far as I am aware he has not been convicted again. Not all one’s cases 
ended like this. With many there were disappointments, frustrations, and 
vain attempts to seek an answer to a problem beyond our solution. Ralph’s 
story is not an uncommon one, however, and lives such as his present a 
challenge if we ate to keep people out of prison. 


H. A. Prins. 


RELIGION IN THE SLUMS 


Roman Catholics—In the slums, the largest number of denominational 
families are Roman Catholics. Of course, there are also members of other 
denominations, but they are small. The reason why large numbers do not 
go to any church and profess no religion, can be ascribed to indifference, 
a rather scornful indifference. In Liverpool, Manchester and Leeds, there 
are considerable areas where the residents are all Roman Catholics. This is 
most marked in Liverpool, where there are several areas of three or four 
hundred houses in which it would be difficult to find a Protestant family. 
I have not discovered how this is brought about, but I know the power 
of the Roman Catholic Church and it is likely to be part of their organiza- 
tion. From discussions I have had with the priests, I have learned that the 
- Roman Catholic Authorities are not altogether in favour of slum 
clearance. In fatt, at a Public Inquiry in Leeds, they brought a prominent 
K.C. to present their case and oppose a Clearance Order for a large area 
of 1,200 houses. The main reason for the Opposition is that when a 
large area is cleared, it is done gradually and the families are moved tò -/ 
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Council Estates which may be far apart on the. outskirts of the city. 


In this way the Roman Catholic communities are scattered, more ptiests 
are necessary, attendances at church fall off, subscriptions to church funds 
decline and the church suffers. In the Leeds case the clearance area 
contained a Roman Catholic Church, a school, and a community centre 
which were all left high and dry after the population had gone. The priests 
exercise great power over their flocks, particularly in matters of birth, 
marriage and death. I once heard a small priest severely dress: down a 
large navvy who had come home drink whilst his wife was having a baby. 
The navvy wept and after the priest had gone went out to complete his 
oblivion. I can only.regret that neither the priests nor the church seem to 
have much effect in uplifting the moral lives and standards of the people. 
Tf cleanliness is next to Godliness, one can only hope that the great efforts 
now being made by the Local Authorities will, in due course, have their 
beneficent reward. The fact that the religious riots between Catholics and 
Protestants no longer occur in Liverpool is an encouraging sign. 

Protestants—In the Army, if a man did not belong to any religious 
denomination it was the practice to register him as Church of England. 
A similar practice might be used in the slums. Of the various Protestant 
denominations I recognized only a small number of adherents and I do 
not remember meeting any of their clergymen. In the houses of those I 
was able to recognize there was an improvement in the conditions, but 
it was not very pronounced. From talks I had with the womenfolk I 
formed the opinion that they would be more readily responsive to the 
efforts by the Local Authorities to improve the conditions by the intro- 
duction of Maternity Hospitals, Children’s Clinics and visits by District 
Nurses and Women Health Visitors, etc. They would also be better tenants 
when moved into new Council Houses. One woman said to me, “For 
goodness sake mister, get me out of here! I’ve had five children in this 
God-forsaken hole and I’m going to have another, and I don’t want to 
have it here.” There is a considerable number of Methodists amongst the 
coal miners of the North and they are very zealous. 

The Salvation Army—1 met several Salvation Army officers in uniform. 
The homes of the Salvationists were always recognizable by scriptural 
texts on the walls, uniforms, bibles and sometimes musical instruments, 
but above all, and more important to me, by their cleanliness. To the best 
of my recollection I never saw a dirty house in occupation by a member 
of the Salvation Army. Poorly furnished perhaps, often enough, because 
the 1930’s were very lean times for a lot of people, but always clean and 
tidy and, so far as the structural and sanitary defects would permit, always 
well maintained. I remember with pleasure an occasion in Sheffield when 
I was kindly invited to join them round the kitchen table for a cup of tea. 
There was a clean white table-cloth, clean cups and saucers and nice 
white bread and butter, together with a few cakes. The Army Captain 
reveréntly asked a blessing and we all had a jolly enjoyable meal, What a 
pleasure it was to me to know they would soon be removing into a new 
Council house with its bath, hot water supply, indoor w.cs, garden and all 
the modern amenities, although I dare not tell them so. 

The Spiritualists—In several of the slum areas I saw notices on the 
doors of small halls indicating that Spiritualist Meetings were held there. 
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One such, notice on the door of a small school hall in Leeds attracted 
attention. It was headed “Spiritualist Church” and announced that a 
meeting would be held there that night at 7 p.m. I resolved to go. There 
would be upwards of 200 people present, all recognizable as 
slum dwellers. There was no charge for admission, but a collection was 
taken at the door. The amount on the plate would not exceed 25 
shillings which perhaps was just about sufficient to pay for the hire of, 
the hall. I had a seat at the back. They opened the meeting with a hymn 
followed by a prayer and then another hymn. The platform was then 
occupied by a woman who could well have been described as a char. 
She began at once by picking out, apparently at random, members of the 
audience and describing to them departed relatives whom she said were 
standing beside them. She gave Christian names and sometimes names of 
streets in which they had lived, descriptions of their features and character- 
istics of their make-up. These descriptions were usually followed by, 
messages of a personal nature supposed to be from the departed spirits. 
Whether the medium was personally acquainted with any member of the 
audience I have no means of knowing, but all the descriptions and messages 
were readily recognized and acknowledged. To my surprise she came to 
me. I was about twelfth on the list. She accurately described my father 
who had several distinct characteristics and died during the First World 
War. She correctly said his Christian name was Robert and mentioned the 
disease from which he died. She said he was very religious (he was a 
Methodist Local Preacher), and gave me a message of a distinctly private 
and characteristic nature, which if he could have spoken over the telephone 
would, I am sure, have been just the kind of message he would have 
given. I left the hall a very puzzled man; the atmosphere throughout had 
been reverent and sincere and the service was a strange mixture of psycho- 
phenomena and religion. If the medium could have repeated - the 
performance as an item of entertainment on the stage of a music hall, 
it should have been worth £50 a week to her. I afterwards learned she 
made no charge for her services. Whatever the explanation may be, I am 
satisfied there was no fraud, deception nor dishonesty. Is there any scientific 
explanation of this very extraordinary phenomena? A 
The Mahomedans.—There is a very zealous; if small, number of religious 
devotees to be found in the. slums—the Mahomedans. In South Shields 
quite a number of Arab seamen or firemen had homes there. They live near 
the docks in large old houses of perhaps 12 rooms which, over 100 
years ago, were the homes of merchants. Their identity cards had 
them registered as mostly coming from Aden. They occupied one or two 
rooms, lived with white women and had half-caste children. Usually they 
were law abiding, but they were a problem to the Local Authorities. Their 
rooms smelled of sandal wood or other oriental scents from the burning 
of incense. There were large basement rooms in these houses which had 
been converted into Mahomedan places of worship. I refrained from going. 
into them because my entrance would have been a desecration and would 
have put them {o a lot of trouble, but I saw their shoes outside the door 
and heard their invocations. Many of the Arabs died from tuberculosis, 
and the Local Authorities were put to considerable expense in giving them 
special medical attention. Another problem arose when these old houses 
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were registered for demolition. The ordinary tenants of Council houses 
would not have them as neighbours, 2 
The Jews.—Finally, there are the Jews. They were mostly found in the 
slums of Whitechapel and the adjoining East End Boroughs, but there 
are also fairly large areas of them in Manchester, Bradford and Leeds 
where they are engaged in the clothing industry. For the most part they 
seemed to follow their Jewish religion and many of them did not work 
on the Jewish Sabbath. As a race they are not remarkable for their 
cleanliness, but they are industrious and live well. Their children looked 
well cared for and, for the most part, seemed strong and healthy. They 
all dressed well and the young females in particular were. attractive. 
Their work, no doubt, offered them special facilities of which they took 
full advantage. I think that as a community they will respond to improved 
conditions and the efforts of the Local Authorities will not be wasted 
upon them. es, 
Conclusions—After many years of close and sympathetic observation 
I have come to the conclusion that orthodox religion never has benefited 
the millions of slum dwellers and never will. I grant that in one denomi- 
nation the priests have considerable influence and ritualistic observances 
are complied with, but these do not necessarily lead to home cleanliness 
or even to a reasonably high sense of public morality. The exceptions 
are so few as to be negligible. I have discussed this conclusion with 
Many experienced Public Welfare Officers and have not found one who 
differs from it. I make no attempt at prescribing a remedy. My hopes 
lie in the actions now being taken by the Government and the Local 
Authorities and more particularly in the effects of better education. 
° WILLIAM T. BOWMAN. 


JOHNSON’S LIFE OF SAVAGE 


HE reputation of Johnson as a writer has been for long obscured by 
the reputation won for him by Boswell as a personality and a conversa- 
tionalist. In a famous essay Macaulay established the legend that future 
generations would remember the man but forget the writer. In recent years, 
however, the point of view has changed and reputable critics together with 
a small but increasing body of readers have come to realize that Johnson 
could write as well as talk well. Many of his works could be cited in support 
of this assertion, but none more effectively than his Life of Richard Savage. 
This miniature biography, though an early work, written in 1744 when 
Johnson was thirty-five, was re-published later along with the Lives of the 
Poets, in which context we read it as something apart, different and distinct 
from the other Lives, It is more truly a biography, a personality comes 
through, a character is unfolded. 3 
Savage is a good subject for biography, for his life though short was an 
eventful one, packed with incident and adventure; first rate stuff for a novel 
or romantic play. It begins with a still unsolved mystery of personal identity, 
contains one of the most celebrated murder trials of the eighteenth century, 
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a famous libel action, and ends with the tragic death of Savage in a Bristol 
gaol. Further, Johnson in writing this life had the advantage of personal 
and intimate knowledge of his subject, having had frequent intercourse with 
Savage over a period of two years. Johnson came to London in 1737, Savage 
left London for Bristol and Swansea in 1739. In the intervening period both 
men were struggling to establish themselves in their profession, at times 
very near destitution, often walking the squares together at night without 
prospect of supper or bed; yet, as Johnson tells us, enthusiastically discussing 
national affairs and deciding to “stand by the Constitution.” An instance of 
disinterested politics hard to find in these days. In recording this, Boswell, 
with some unction, goes on to say: “I am afraid however that by asso- 
ciating with Savage, who was habituated to the dissipation and licentiousness 
of the Town, Johnson, though his good principles remained steady, did not 
entirely preserve that conduct for which in days of greater simplicity, he 
was remarked by his friend, Mr. Hector.” Which is all rather good, coming 
from the Boswell of the London Journal! 
Shortly after Savage’s death in the Bristol gaol where he had been 
imprisoned for debt, Johnson proposed in a letter to Mr. Urban of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine that he should write the life for publication in that 
journal; “a design,” says Johnson, “that may have a tendency to the 
preservation of it from insults or calumnies.” The proposal was agreed to 
and in February 1744 the life appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine as 
' published by a Mr. Roberts of Warwick Lane. It was written at high speed, 
forty-eight of the printed octavo pages being written at one sitting, but then. 
‘gays Johnson, “I sat up all night.” In this fascinating narrative which flowed 
so rapidly from Johnson’s pen there are two main strands of interest, inter- 
related like the subject and counter-subjects of a fugue. First, that concerned 
with Savage’s struggle to establish his claim to be of noble birth, the natural 
son of the Countess of Macclesfield by Earl Rivers; the second recording 
his struggle to establish himself as poet and dramatist. This second objective 
he may be said to have achieved, for he certainly in his own day won fame 
as a writer and person of great distinction. He was admired and befriended 
by many eminent people from the Queen downwards, and the list of his 
patrons includes such names as Pope, Sir Richard Steele, Nance Oldfield, 
Aaron Hill and Earl Tyrconnel. That with all the influence and material 
help which these patrons accorded him he was unable to maintain himself . 
in comfort, he himself, as Johnson points out, is largely to blame. 
The fact is that Savage was one of those vagrant poets who have Francois 
Villon and Christopher Marlow as spiritual ancestors, and shall we say, 
Frederic Rolfe, self-styled Baron Corvo, as direct descendant. Men not 
possessing, but possessed by their genius—to quote a phrase of Coleridge 
—strong in gifts but weak in character. How wisely perceptive Johnson is 
of this unequal character, and yet how compassionate. Speaking of Savage’s 
too ready use of his gift of ridicule, he says “that he did not wholly refrain 
from such satire as he afterwards thought very unjust; when he was exposed 
to it himself; for when he was afterwards ridiculed in the character of a 
distressed poet, dhe very easily discovered, that distress was not a proper 
subject for merriment, or topic of invective. He was then able to discern, 
that, if misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if of ill- 
fortune, to be pitied; and if of vice, not to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
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itself a punishment adequate to the crime by which it was prodticed. And 
the humanity of that man can deserve no panegyric, who is capable of 
reproaching a criminal in the hands of the executioner.” Again when 
describing Savage’s periodic phases of destitution, how movingly Johnson 
writes: “He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and passed the night 
sometimes in mean houses, which are set open at night to any casual 
wanderers, sometimes in cellars, among the riot and filth of the meanest 
and most profligate of the rabble; and sometimes, when he had not money 
to support even the expenses of these receptacles, walked about the streets 
„ till he was weary, and lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or in winter, 
with his associates in poverty, among the ashes of a glass-house.” 

With what penetration Johnson describes and sums up the basic defect 
in Savage’s character. “By imputing none of his miseries to himself, he 
continued to act upon the same principles, and to follow the same path; 
was never made wiser by his sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. He proceeded throughout his life to tread the 
same steps on the same circle; always applauding his past conduct, or at 
least forgetting it, to amuse himself with phantoms of happiness, which 
were dancing before him; and willingly turned his eyes from the light of 
reason, when it would have discovered the illusion, and shewn him, what 
he never wished to see, his real state . . . The reigning error of his life was, 
that he mistook the love for the practice of virtue, and was indeed not so 
much a good man, as the friend of goodness.” 

As regards the still unsolved problem of the identity of Savage, Johnson 
inclines to take for granted that he was by birth the person he claimed to 
be. Boswell, who obviously dislikes the man, speaks of his character as 
marked by profligacy, insolence and ingratitude, and as we have recalled, 
regrets his association with Johnson. He then goes on with professional 
zeal to discuss the evidence one way or another, reaching the conclusion 
that “If the maxim ‘Falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus’ were to be received 
without qualification, the credit of Savage’s narrative, as conveyed to us, 
would be annihilated, for it contains some assertions which beyond question 
are not true.” In the end Boswell says “I have tried to sum up the evidence 
as fairly as I can; and the result seems to be, that the world must vibrate 
in a state of uncertainty as to what was the truth.” The tantalising fact is 
the absence of direct corroborative evidence, for though we have four 
versions of the life of Richard Savage they are not independent, for one 
was written by, and the other three (including Johnson’s) inspired by Savage 
himself. There is, of course, some important circumstantial evidence which 
on the whole lends support to Savage’s own account of his origin. 

Though bringing him much contemporary fame, including the high 
commendation of Pope, the works of Richard Savage can today be known 
only to a few. Indeed it has been said that he is remembered only by one 
line: “No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” Who now reads “The 
Wanderer,” “The Progress of a Divine,” “The Author to Let,” or “Sir Thos. 
Overbury”? As in most other things, there is a fashion in minor poetry 
and the taste of today may be far removed from that of yesterday. But if 
the works ‘are forgotten the man himself is still very present to us in this — 
biography of Johnson’s. No portrait of Richard Savage, so far as we know, 
exists on canvas; but how we are compensated by Johnson’s vivid word 
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painting :* “He was of middle stature, of a thin habit of body, a long visage, 
coarse features, and melancholy aspect; of a grave and manly deportment, a 
solemn dignity of mien; but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened 
into an engaging easiness of manners. His walk was slow, and his voice 
tremulous and mournful. He was easily excited to smiles, but very seldom 
provoked to laughter.” 

Savage left London for Swansea and Bristol in the July of 1739 and died ` 
four years later, a prisoner for debt, in Bristol jail. He parted from Johnson, 
we are told, “full of salutary resolutions and with tears in his eyes.” Those 
tears are a tribute to Johnson and do credit to Savage—to his sensitive 
perception and his deeply felt gratitude for two short years of fellowship 
with a great and good man. How much more grateful he would have felt 
could he but have known that Johnson was to write the record of his life 
and so be through time and at the bar of history eloquent counsel for his 
defence. j H. A. MORGAN 


THOUGHTS ON THE COLOUR PROBLEM 


F we are to analyse what is known as the “Colour Problem” in any 

depth—and only by going to the roots of the matter can we hope to 

solve it—we shall have to take religion, which has always taught that 
spiritual evolution was the aim and explanation of human life, into 
account. For Paul, who described the evolutionary process in the words, 
“forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus,” (Phil. 3:13, 14), also made a statement 
relating to this process which is of immense importance but seems to have 
been almost totally overlooked by the theologians. It is found in Acts 
17:26, 27 where we are told that God “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him.” In the light 
of the evolutionary theory this must surely be interpreted to mean that 
all nations of men are born in the best environment for their further- 
evolution. It is therefore profoundly to be regretted that Christendom did 
not give this teaching the attention it deserved before it began so 
indiscriminately to “colonize” and otherwise penetrate into alien lands 
and civilizations, for by so doing it has impeded and dangerously 
jeopardized the natural evolutionary process. Paul, who is nowadays some- 
times believed to have known a great deal about the Mystery religions of 
his times, well understood the impossibility of equality on the evolutionary 
path. Basic to all such cults was the idea of degrees of initiation, from the 
lowest to the highest, according to the capacity for understanding in the 
initiate. . 

Less realistic than the Apostle to the Gentiles, modern man has a 
mania for the idea of equality. Yet logic demands that if we are to accept 
and act upon the idea of evolution, we must relinquish our present 
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unreasoning insistence on egalitarianism. While, as Paul pointed out, men 
must necessarily be conceived as being “equally” flesh and blood eand 
equally potentially spiritually minded, in their progress towards the evolu- 
tionary mark, or, as so often seems to happen, their regress from it into 
sheer animalism, they cannot possibly be said to be “equal.” Indeed almost 
every man is in a different stage of development, and, even more obviously, 
are nations and races in different phases of evolution. It is sheer nonsense 
to affirm, for instance, that an Australian aborigine is the equal of a Tagore 
or a Gandhi, or that members of the more primitive African tribes can be 
said to be “equals” of such men as ‘Dr. Schweitzer and the late Professor 
Einstein. These extreme cases are cited in order to stress the fact of evolu- 
tion, for, considering them, no one could fail to admit that spiritual 
evolution is a process going on before our very eyes. 

It is not, however, a simple process, and certainly not an equal one. It 
may reasonably be objected that there are many European people inferior 
to the educated African. This is perfectly true. It is also true that there 
are many people, white, black, or yellow, who are less evolved than a 
good, well-trained domestic animal who has long been in the company 
of decent human beings. But these are the evolutionary failures of the 
human race. They offer good evidence for the theory put forward by 
Plotinus, the Teacher of the great theologian of the Early Church, St. 
Augustine, that if a man does not evolve from his animalism he devolves 
until he becomes, once again, wholly animalistic. In the Second Ennead 
we read: 

Humanity is poised midway between gods and beasts and inclines 
now to the one order, now to the other; some men grow like to the 
divine, others to the brute, the greater number stand neutral. . . . The 
evil liver loses grade because during his life the active principle of his 
being took the tilt towards the brute by force of affinity. If, on the 
contrary, the man is able to follow the leading of his highest ‘spirit, 
he rises; he lives that spirit; that noblest part of himself to which he is 
being led becomes sovereign in his life. 

To Plotinus as to Paul it- was this “rising” that constituted the only 
worthy aim of life for man. It was not the obtaining of foreign markets or 
a high standard of material living; it was not the exploitation of less 
evolved human beings, the invention of scientific marvels, the ability to 
tour or transcend the earth by means of ingenious vehicles, that made a 
successful humanity. Jt was the transcendence of that humanity by means 
of the self-purification of each individual comprising it. Every great Master 
of thought, from Plato to Tolstoy, has taught this truth. And had mankind 
listened to the wise men they would have avoided the grave. mistake of 
aiming at world-conquest rather than at self-conquest, and they would not 
today be confronted with the very real 2nd pressing problem of the inter- 
mingling of races in different phases of evolution. 

It is not a problem that can be solved by any sentimental humanism, 
or religious insistence that all men are the children of God. Even iñ families 
the younger children are kept in the kindergarten, theeolder sent to 
advanced schools and thé eldest, perhaps, to a University. They are segre- 
gated for one reason only; that they are in different stages of mental 
development; and if they refused this wise and reasonable grading and 
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insisted en staying together, they would either never emerge from the 
kindergarten or the youngest children would be transported to an intel- 
lectual climate incomprehensive to them. They would either retard their 
elders by demanding that they remained at the immature level, or become 
mentally starved by being unable to digest the too advanced pabulum 
available to them. This is like the situation we have in the world today, 
and markedly, just lately, in England, when, unable to prevent the influx 
of members of the Commonwealth (which we should never have acquired 
had we kept within the God-given “bounds” referred to by Paul), we are 
faced with a situation which has so far defeated the best intentioned of 
many governments. 

The natives of the West Indies have a legal right to enter England as 
British subjects, but it is not their biological or spiritual home, and may 
well prevent their natural evolution which can only take place gradually in 
the environment and culture native to them. On the other hand, the 
-instinctive feeling of many inarticulate but intuitive British people that a 
mingling of races, which is, more basically, a mingling of two incom- 
` patible evolutionary streams, is not “right,” is a sure one. Specifically they 
complain of the coloured races taking their jobs and houses, and being 
dirty, noisy, or immoral; but these last objections are only the outward 
and visible signs of a different stage of spiritual development, a lower 
culture, and it is this which is sensed and resented by numbers of British 
people who have no personal ill-will towards their coloured neighbours as 
such. Their instinct, being basically right, is strong, and they are frustrated 
by not being able to rationalize it. If they could do so, they would say, 
in the words of a wise man of the-last century: To preach equality to 
what is beneath, without instructing it how to rise upward, is not this 
binding us to descend ourselves? . A 

What amounts to an enforced intermingling of white with coloured races 
in this country at the present time is being resented at a deeper level than 
most people imagine. The rising generation of British youth is already 
badly handicapped in its evolutionary struggle by the moral degredation 
which was involved in, and has resulted from, the last war combined with 
the wholly unspiritual atmosphere of thought engendered by scientific 
materialism. And their parents, observing this, cannot submit passively to 
witnessing their further deterioration through mixing with people of a 
still lower ethic and culture. The young people of Britain are not them- 
selves sufficiently ethical to instruct their companions how to rise. Evolu- . 
tion is an arduous task. It is far easier to sink than to rise. We have an 
object lesson of this in modern America which has badly suffered from 
close propinquity with its less evolved immigrants. The “hot” music, 
` primitive dances, and other sensual practices of the coloured races, have 
permeated, with their devolutionary influences, every corner of a once- 
puritan civilization, debasing and obstructing the process of an originally 
highly ethical people. Hence the instinctive fear lying at the back of much 
of the present colour prejudice in this country. When the evolutionary 
scales are already weighted heavily against the people of the West, any 
further weight may well prove fatal. And people intuitively feel this, for 
the evolutionary urge, unrecognized for what it is and often expressed as- 
simply a desire to, better oneself or to give to one’s children opportunities 
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lacking in one’s own life, is deeply rooted in the human heare, Were it 
not so there would be no hope of further evolution for mankind. . 
The government’s determination not to restrict the immigration of the 
Commonwealth peoples seems somewhat unrealistic. Carried to its logical 
conclusion Britain could not protest if the entire population of India, 
Pakistan, Australia, New Zealand, British Canada and Africa decided 
to move into the Mother country, in which case there would not be room 
to stand, far less to live. It is obvious from the present rate of immigration 
that a saturation point must soon be reached when it will be imperative to 
put up the House Full sign. It should cause no more ill feeling to the 
“children” of the Commonwealth than if a human matriarch of a large 
family, living in a small bed-sitting-room, were unable to accommodate her 
10 sons and daughters, their wives and husbands and 25 grandchilden. 
Unless acute discomfort amounting to suffocation were to ensue, she would 
have to entertain them a few at a time. Therefore in view of the evolu- 
tionary perils in the Government’s present policy, it would surely. be better 
if similar commonsense were immediately applied to what is so inade- 
quately referred to as “The Colour Problem.” EsSME WYNNE-TYSON. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


HE term “underdeveloped countries” is now used to denote a country 

which has a low standard of living as opposed to a country, such as 

the United States or the United Kingdom, which has a high standard 
of living. Whether one feels that it is a suitable term or not when one 
considers the vast untapped potential of a country such as Canada, which 
by dint of this definition is one of the few developed countries, is another 
matter.. The question which it is proposed to consider at this juncture, 
however, concerns the nature of the fiscal policy best designed to facilitate 
an increase in the standards of living of the peoples in underdeveloped 
countries. Where better than in the writing of Adam Smith could the 
answer to this question be found? He knew a great deal about under- 
developed countries; he lived in one. 

“Between whatever places. foreign trade is carried on, they all 
of them derive two distinct benefits from it. It carries out that surplus 
part of the produce of their land and labour for which there is no 
demand among them, and brings back in return for it something else 
for which there is a demand. It gives a value to their superfluities, 
by exchanging them for something else, which may satisfy a part of 
their wants and increase their enjoyments. By means of it, the narrow- 
ness of the home market does not hinder the division of labour in any 
particular branch of art or manufacture from being carried to the 
highest perfection. By opening a more extensive market for whatever 
part of the produce of their labour may exceed the home consumption, 
it encourages them to improve its productive powers, and to augment 
its annual produce to the utmost and thereby to increase the real ` 
revenue and wealth of society.” 
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Of the two ideas here it is the first which is of the more immediate 
importance from the standpoint of the underdeveloped country. Smith 
recognized that international trade overcomes the narrowness of the home 
market by providing an outlet for that surplus product above domestic 
requirements—what J. S. Mill later termed the “vent for surplus” theory. 
When a previously isolated country enters into world trade, its surplus 
productive capacity suitable for the export market affords it a “costless” 
means of acquiring imports and expanding domestic industry, thereby 
psoviding fuller employment for its semi-idle labour. The validity of 
Smith’s reasoning can readily be shown to be true by a study of the high 
tates of expansion in the exports of the underdeveloped countries prior 
to the nineteen-thirties. This trend was then halted and, in fact, reversed, 
as the channels of world trade began to silt up, during a period in which 
developed countries pursued “protectionist” policies, particularly for 
agriculture, concurrent with the growth of synthetic materials. In turn, 
these trends led the underdeveloped countries to embark upon ambitious 
schemes for industralization in order to utilize their raw materials and, 
simultaneously, to provide alternative employment for their peoples. This 
process received further stimulus as a result of the widespread belief that 
industrialization is the key to higher living standards. 

On this question of industrialization many persons are the victims of a 
simple logical fallacy. It does not follow that because a-rich man may 
smoke cigars and drink port following a meal that in order to become 
rich one must smoke cigars and drink port following meals. The fact that 
the bulk of the population in underdeveloped countries is engaged in 
agriculture arises because of their low output, low productivity and low 
standards of living go together and, in order to raise their real incomes, 
output per worker must be increased. In turn, this involves capital invest- 
ment, technical training and improved working methods. And the 
pursuance of a Free Trade policy assists. One benefit arising from trade 
has already been considered and, to refer again to the original quotation 
from Smith, the second benefit which he envisaged may now be examined. 
International trade, he argued, assists a country to raise its standards of 
living by widening the market, thereby improving the division of labour 
which, in turn, raises the general level of productivity. The extent to 
which such specialization is possible will in turn be determined by the 
resources of each individual country. 

When considering whether a country could raise its standards of living 
more quickly by industrializing as rapidly as possible, with its industries 
sheltered behind tariff barriers, one finds that the mere invocation of 
orthodox economic theory can neither prove nor disprove the point at 
issue. Hence one must study the situation empirically. On so doing, one 
finds that many of the countries seeking to establish heavy industries lack 
the ‘essential raw materials and, even when due allowance is made for 
this, frequently they find that the home market is unable to absorb the 
requisite volume of production to enable them to benefit from increasing 
return to scales Consequently, industrialization behind tariff barriers has 
been an admitted failure in a number of countries. In contrast, it is note- 
worthy that the small colony of Hong Kong has established a large manu- 
facturing industry under conditions of absolute Free Trade. The fact that 
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factory workers in those underdeveloped countries which are Seeking to 
industrialize behind protective barriers are better paid than those on the 
land does not afford a bull point in favour of industrialization. Their higher 
wages are only possible because, in the absence of competition, the manu- 
facturers can obtain monopoly prices for their products. Basically, the 
evidence suggests, the answer to the problem of poverty in underdeveloped 
countries lies not in the artificial stimulation of industry but in something 
more fundamental; namely, the creation of conditions in which economic 
expansion is possible. This entails higher productivity per worker which, 
in turn, requires higher investment, particularly in agriculture. The requisite 
for this is the specialization of labour by the free exchange of goods, and - 
the removal] of restrictions on the operation of a free market economy. 
Whether or not people will be one whit happier in consequence of their 
_ having a higher standard of living, however, is outside the realm of 
economics. 
Lynpon H. Jones 


WHITHER CEYLON? 


HEN Ceylon regained her Independence in 1948, after nearly 500 
W years of foreign rule, the Ceylonese looked forward confidently to 
a bright future. Independence had been achieved—unlike in India— 
without shedding one drop of blood, and there was a general feeling of. 
contentment throughout the country. But today, after ten years, the “bright 
future” appears to have receded far into the background, and a general 
feeling of fear and insecurity pervades the atmosphere. The political situa- 
tion is very “complex,” and it is difficult to predict where we are drifting. 
An attempt will be made in this article, in the light of recent events, to 
assess the future of democratic government and the prospects that face the 
nation. 

The country today is ruled by the People’s United Front (PUF) of which 
the leader is Mr. Bandaranaike, the Prime Minister. The People’s United 
Front was a political contrivance devized by the Prime Minister a few weeks 
before the election of April, 1956, to defeat a Capitalist regime—the United 
National Party—then in power. A heterogeneous complex of political 
parties, the People’s United Front is a Coalition Government, bringing 
within its fold the Sri-Sri Lanka Freedom Party, the Language Front and 
other “Socialist” parties in the country. Being a coalition, the People’s- 
United Front lacks the unity and -coherence of a one-party government. 
This fact is becoming so apparent that the Prime Minister recently called 
upon his Cabinet colleagues not to air their political differences in public. 

The -use of English as the language of the administration and higher 
education, free speech and the system of Parliamentary democracy based 
on free elections, the supremacy of law and order, above all the British 
system of Justice—these are the great benefits of British rule in Ceylon. One 
might well ask the question whether we Ceylonese have reaped the full 
benefits of this rich heritage. English has-been relegated to the position of 
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a second Mnguage, and Sinhalese—the language of the majority—is being 
used ,as the official language. The wisdom—or otherwise—of establishing 
Sinhalese as the official language of the State is not questioned; it is the 
haste in which English was discarded that lends itself to criticism. 

Despite the use of Sinhalese as the official language of the State, English 
is, even today, the key to higher education and the professions—Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, etc.; and English is a world language. To conduct , 
all our affairs in Sinhalese only would be to choose the path of certain 
disaster. Though this is not expressly stated, present State policy inevitably 
results in all our transactions being conducted in Sinhalese only, with the 
consequence that, in the not unforseeable future, we would have gone back 
rather than progressed as a nation. The Sinhalese Only Act, 1956, by which 
Sinhalese ‘was made the official language, was passed in the face of bitter 
opposition from minority communities, chiefly the Tamils. With the passing 
of this piece of legislation the governing party fulfilled one of its major 
election pledges. Time alone will show the wisdom of this step. The 
Sinhalese Only Act, 1956, has been described as a piece of retrograde legis- 
lation which affects prejudicially the minority communities, especially the. 
Tamils. It has even been asserted that this law is in direct conflict with 
Section 29 of the Constitution of Ceylon which safeguards the fundamental 
` rights of the communities that go to make up the mosaic of the “Ceylonese 
nation.” : : 

During the past few months law and established authority throughout the 
country have been disregarded with alarming consistency. Several police 
constables were murdered while on duty, and many others have been 
assaulted and humiliated while performing their official duties. Not long 
ago a group of Railway Security Police Officers were mercilessly assaulted 
by an angry set of train travellers who travelled without tickets. The climax 
was reached when a highly placed civil servant in the employment of the 
State was manhandled by a group of labourers when the former was carry- 
ing out his official duties. The assault on this public servant has become the 
burning topic ‘of the day. Charges have been framed against several persons 
in this connectior, and the attempts by a highly placed politician to interfere 
with the course of justice has been widely criticized as endangering the 
independence of the Judiciary and the morale of the Public Service. 

Turning from the political to the economic sphere the picture offers the 
same bewildering prospects. The economy is mainly agricultural, and is 
dependent on the export of three major crops, tea, rubber and coconut. 
The cost of living during recent months has steadily risen, and the con- 
tinuous labour strikes in the Port of Colombo and on the large tea estates , 
in the country has had a crippling effect. Some of these strikes are engineered 
by capitalists and by opponents of Government policy, so as to embarrass 
the Government; others—-and this is the irony of it—are engineered by 
influential members of the Government party itself, with a view to forcing 
it to follow their line. - - , 

Speaking of the unsettled political condition in the country, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bandaranaike, said that the present time was “a period of 
transition” in the history of Ceylon. No one could predict the future, but 
it is evident which way the tide is running. In thé final analysis the whole 
thing boils down to whether Ceylon is going to be a Socialist Demiocracy 
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or a Totalitarian State. That there is a definite cleavage in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Bandaranaike beween the “Rightist” group who choose the democratic 
way of life, and the “Left element” who accept revolutionary Marxism as 
their guiding principle, is well known. Taking advantage of such a situation, 
the Prime Minister, for the time being, uses a familiar political tactic, 
divide et impera, and exercises his authority over all his Cabinet colleagues, 
by playing off one party against the other. How long can he go on with this 
policy? 

The future of Parliamentary democracy lies in the policy pursued by the 
Prime Minister and the Right Wing members of his Cabinet. If their views 
prevail, we might reasonably expect Parliamentary Democracy to succeed 
in our country; but if the Left Wing in the Cabinet have their way in 
matters affecting the Nation—as they seem to be having in almost all major 
issues—Ceylon will be a Totalitarian State in the forseeable future. Many 
people are now seriously wondering whether Ceylon will ever again have 
free elections. If the views of the Right Wing in the Cabinet are to prevail, 
the time may come for the Prime Minister to break off from his coalition, 
where cracks in the edifice are already. apparent. The time has come for 
teckoning. Would he act firmly, perhaps sacrificing his own position, or 
would he bow to the storm? There is still a ray of hope. 

Jaela, Ceylon. EDGAR FERNANDO 


QUEBEC NIGHT 


The red logs 

Crisp on the outside, 

The wood solid, being new, 

Are chained to the sleigh. 

The runner drags a cleat for the hill up, 
And the snow is pleated in the logs, 
The snow in the far woods 

Falling. 


THE BLUE LAKE 


I see, 
Below the white lilies 
On their pads 
On the blue water, 
Still, 
Where the water nears the shore, 
Down through the clear water, 
The stems of the lilies 
Deep down, to the mud, 
Hanging in shadow 
The black pike. 
RALPH GUSTAFSON 
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. DOCTOR GOOCH LOOKS BACK 
Readers of The Contemporary Review, who have already. had a foretaste 
of Dr. Gooch’s memoirs, will welcome the publication of Under Six Reigns 
(Longmans, 25s.). In Victorian England, the first paragraph ends, “I was one 


of the lucky ones.” As such he naturally went to Eton, which in the ’eighties ` 


had little to offer to a future Liberal M.P. and historian. King’s College, London, 
was a better forcing-ground and, followed by Trinity, Cambridge, begins the 
roll-call of famous academic names that runs through the book. They are not 
only English, for Berlin in the ‘nineties contributes among others Treitschke, 


Harnack, Gierke, and Paris Sorel. Acton rightly’ has a chapter to himself. If 


Dr. Gooch disclaims the title of Acton’s pupil, he was his friend and won 
the Regius Professor’s high’ praise for’ the first of many historical works. 
English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century failed to obtain a fellow- 
ship for the author, but it remains a classic authority 60 years later. 

What the university lost, public life gained. Adult teaching and social work 
in some of the earliest settlements, and association with the opponents of the 
South African War, led to a seat as a Liberal M.P. in the great parliament of 
1906. When Dr. Gooch became parliamentary private secretary, naturally it 
was to. Bryce. Among the Liberal leaders, Campbell-Bannerman won his devo- 
tion and in due course Grey’s high qualities brought admiration. For Asquith 
one senses, even in Dr. Gooch’s urbane pages, that his admiration was not 
unqualified. Of two other great Liberal statesmen, Morley and Haldane, he 
gives us brilliant and affectionate vignettes. If such a character as Dr. Gooch 
could ever be described as in a fight, he was in the middle of the most heated 
political controversies of the century, and be it said also the most decisive. 


At that point, in 1911, also, along with Dr. Scott Lidgett, he assumed control - 


of The Contemporary Review. 
From 1914 international affairs come to dominate the scene. Among the many 
-contacts with statesmen that follow there is only space to mention the most 


interesting verbatim reports of conversations with Grey, Kuhlmann and Jagow ` 


on the events leading up.to the First World War. The years after 1918 were 
perhaps the most fruitful in historical publication. The invitation to edit the 
British Foreign Office documents was a testimonial (as a Times leader in- 


n 


dicated) to personal character as well as to professional reputation. On both | 


counts it had been well earned and the trust was to be well justified. Current 


international affairs, however, remained intrusive, and for one whose individual . 


and intellectual ties with Germany were so close, the rise of Nazism was a 
personal tragedy. It provided one more test in Dr. Gooch’s life for a liberalism 
which, because it was based on a combination of moral convictions with reason, 
never failed in any challenge. If anyone were now, to ask me what liberalism 
means, and why, somehow or other, its spirit does not die in this country, I 


should say read Under Six Reigns. This cool, in a way even impersonal, record 


is the autobiography of a great liberal. 

The last chapter brings us back, appropriately, to the confessio fidei of an 
historian, of one who has preferred “the quest for truth to its integral posses- 
sion.” “No system,” writes Dr. Gooch, “which professes to give-all the answers 
has ever claimed my’allegiance.” All schools of history should have written 
over their doors: “The worst treason an historian can commit is to pretend 
to higher authority, profounder wisdom.and greater certainty than he possesses.” 
Not the least, part of liberalism is an acceptance of human limitations. Dr. 
Gooch’s last word on history is.this : “Certain things, which we may think good 
or bad, happen at certain times, to certain people; that is all we know.” .. f 

AAS . : i A.. COBBAN. 
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: SALVADORI ON LIBERTY e 

The logic of Conservatism and the logic of Socialism are hostile to liberty. 
The pillars of Liberal Democracy are (1) moral equality: abolition or privilege, 
equality before the-law, équality of opportunity; (2) personal liberty: habeas 
_ corpus, trial by jury, abolition of serfdom and peonage; (3) liberty of thought, 
conscience and expression; (4) political liberty: free voting, freedom of assembly 
` and of association, responsible and representative government, local self- 
government; (5) limited or constitutional government: division of powers, free 
judiciary, limitation of the rights of both majorities and minorities; (6) separa- 
tion of Church and State: division between the power of the State and the - 
power of bodies founded on religious belief; and (7) separation of State and 
economy: the free market and the widest diffusion of personal ownership of 
the means of production. These are the “seven pillars” of Massimo Salvadori, 
but there is nothing static about the-principles of philosophy and political 
action which they signify. The battle for freedom is always with us, now in 
this form, now in another, not least because each expansive phase of Liberalism 
begets new or old anti-Liberal forces from traditionalism and monopoly- 
capitalism to modern (and often utterly illiberal) forms of nationalism. These 
in turn demand a new Liberal dynamic and offensive. Despite Locke and the 
Whig Revolution of 1688, Jeffersori and the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, Adam Smith, 
Benthanism and Cobdenism and Millism, even today only 18 member-States of 
the United Nations are recognisably libertarian democracies in Liberal eyes, 
and four or five more are on the Liberal road. i 

Liberty—the autonomy of the ‘individual—premises maturity; maturity 
implies consciousness of liberty in the mind of the citizen. This is among the 
great books of the decade. It is a challenge and an exhortation to the service - 
of freedom. To me the author seems too readily to accept the Amery-Laski 
interpretation of the ‘term, laissez-faire; the-physiocrat definition, for example, 
would have been quite different. But he is right to emphasise that liberty must 
never be reduced to the level of an economic institution. Liberty is not 
national independence, nor is it truth, nor is it equality. It is not a law of 
nature, not progress, nor happiness, nor prosperity. “Liberty,” _declares 
Salvadori, “exists in the measure in which individuals can reach ‘decisions 
through the use of their own critical reasoning powers, and in the measure 
in-which they can act on the basis of the decisions reached.” He cogently 
argues for the eternal reassertion of liberty generation by generation. There’is 
all the difference in the world, says he, between those who embrace the dynamic 
of Liberalism and those who, like Burke, Guizot and Churchill, the Liberal ` 
Unionists and the Liberal Nationals, slump into a passive, conservative, sterile 
acquiescence in the status quo. For truth is not an absolute—the quest of iit 
is never-ending. Liberalism, the will to liberty, is ever resilient—eternally young. 
Massimo Salvadori is among its prophets—a worthy heir of Cavour and 
Pestalozzi and Croce. With Cavour, he can say: “I will never abandon the 
principles of liberty to which I have dedicated my career and to which I have 
been faithful throughout my life.” Liberal. Democracy is Mill On Liberty ` 
up-to-date, and something more. ` a ` DERYCK ABEL 
Liberal Democracy: An Essay On Liberty. By Massimo Salvadori. Pall Mall Press. 

Cloth, 15s. Paper, 5s. ` A ` aia oet - 
Bear AS , -ASIA’S NEEDS è. >> - 

Professor Mills’ profound study of Malaya from the first’ British’ impact in ` 
1786 down ‘to’ last year comes to the’ first: anniversary (August*31) of her ~ 
independence. He'gives'a good mark to thé’ liberal rule of-the pre-war-High: - 
Commissioners and writes with much sympathy of Great Britain’s difficulties ` 
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in working tpwards democratic self-government for Malaya against the mutual 
antagonisms.of Malays and Chinese and the eight ruinous years of Communist 
rebellion—officially called “the emergency.” — x g 

In that stony path two landmarks stand out conspicuously: first, the 
appointment in 1952 of General Sir Gerald Templer as joint High Commis- 
sioner and Commander-in-chief, whose driving force went far. to break the 
neck of Communist terrorism and galvanized the supine civil service into useful 
activity; the other was the Alliance of the leading men in the United Malay 
National Organization, Malayan Chinese Association and- Malay Indian 
‘Congress. In the elections of 1955 the Alliance won 51 out of 52 seats: this,’ 
together “with the gift of independence, has done more than years of fighting 
to vanquish the Communists no longer able to pose as champions of Malaya’s 
freedom but now conspicuously rebels against a popularly elected Government.- 

As with the newly independent States of Asia, economics, to which Professor 
Mills give large and, it must be confessed, rather bewildering space, are the 
Federation’s weak point. The Government has already done much in public 
works and social services, and plans much more if the money can be found. 
But under her wise Prime Minister, Tengko Abdul Rahman, Malaya has come 
so far that she will not fall by the way for lack of timely help. 

No government ever was so perfect as what Simone de Beauvoir found in 
China; everybody is smiling, well fed, well clothed, and nobody feels himself 
above or below anybody else. Criticisms by “anti-Commmunists,” though based 

on revelations by the Communists’ own papers, she scoffs at and swallows 
undiluted everything told her by her guide-interpreters. She quotes Mao 
Tse-tung’s: dictum that no. violence must. be used in socializing China, but 
makes no, mention of Po I-po’s admission of the killing of 2,000,000 reac- 
tionaries, or of the brutal brain-washing of China’s most eminent scholars, 
or of middle-school graduates pushed into farms or factories because only 
a minority can be given white-collar jobs. One wonders what she thinks 
of the ferocious “rectification campaign” against “rightist bourgeois.” 7 
Mme. de Beauvoir’s denunciation of imperialist merchants and missionaries 
is as to be expected. But her venomous attacks on the orphanages of Roman 
Catholic nuns are unpardonable. Her statement that the children are starved, 
neglected and married off to dotards, cripples and imbeciles must be con- 
tradicted. The present writer and others (not Roman Catholics) can testify _ 
from personal knowledge to the noble, selfless work of the nuns. The 
Communists’ ‘achievements in railway building, heavy industry, river con- ` 
servancy, sanitation, deserve full credit. But by their own admissions they 
are strangling freedom of both body and mind and striving to force all Chinese 
into the narrow mould of Party doctrinairism. 
Drawing on his great personal knowledge of three continents, Chester Bowles 
sets himself to find a way out from the “peace by terror” of the world today, i 
in which “the two camps glare everlastingly at each other. breathing hate and’ 
destruction.” It is an impressive book written with the clarity and exclusion 
of every fact or comment extraneous to the main point of an English High 
Court judgment. Mr. Bowles sees the prime problem not so much in Com- 
munism as in the fierce nationalism of the uncommitted nations of Asia, 
Africa and to a lesser extent Latin America. He calls this the Revolution of 
_ Rising Expectations. Unless the balance between Western wealth and Asian 

destitution is redressed there will be a sense of frustration of which the 
Communists will be swift to take advantage. This gives special interest to the 
contrast between India’s determination to raise herself by voluntary, ‘demo- 
cratic reforms (Mr. Bowles gives high. marks to what she has already 
accomplished),-and~ the Chinese Communists’ Stalinist dictation, the. outcome. . 
of which all Asia: is eagerly watching. The one consolation is that-the uncom- - 
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mitted nations are also alive to the Communist imperialism in Tipet, Korea, 
North Vietnam, and the European satellites, and have no wish for their 
ancient cultures to be submerged by it. ° 

Mr. Bowles sets out in detail the challenge which the backward nations 
present to America’s vast wealth and power. But how is aid to be supplied? 
If as a loan, security will naturally be required and screams of “the old 
colonialism” will burst out; if as a free gift, much of it will go in luxuries 
for local politicians. In fact, as he'says, if needy peoples are to be raised, they 
must also learn to raise themselves. A long business one fears. Mr. Bowles’ 
absorbing book is primarily addressed to America, but it is one which all 
should study. O. M. GREEN 
Malaya: A Political and Economic Appraisal. By Lennox A. Mills. University. of 

Minnesota Press; Oxford. University Press. 30s. 
The Long March, by Simone de Beauvoir. André Deutsch and Weidenfeld & 


Nicolson. 42s. 
Ideas, People and Peace. By Chester Bowles. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


MIDDLE EAST TENSIONS , 

One can only congratulate the Oxford Press on its production of two books 
so excellent; and of the two the cheaper is the better. It is a model of balanced, 
precise and penetrating study of the Middle East, as it has emerged, with and 
through the disastrous affair of Suez. The book makes no attempt to disguise 
the far-reaching effects of that blunder; it takes the Egyptian position on the 
canal as the fact it is, and weighs it in connection with the past, the present, 
and the future of the whole Arab area, and traces the change in the position 
of Britain. Never before have so many facts of modern Arab history been 
so well assembled. Never have they been stated with such judicial succinct- 
ness. The book in short develops the themes of Middle East Crisis, that master-. 
piece on Suez, and applies to the whole area of the production and transport 
of petroleum. Its most interesting point is that the more Britain insists upon 
her national past and.the more she presses against Russia so much the more 
will she play Russia’s game. The only way to counter Moscow is to follow 
the example of Germany and.show how trade prospers to the extent that it is 
separated from military strategy. > 

The second book is the record of a long discussion held in Baltimore by 
Johns Hopkins University between specialists, mostly Americans but in three 
cases English. Of these, two were on the high level and one on the supreme 
height of conscientious competence. This is Mr. Woodhouse of Chatham House, 
who analyses the situation in Cyprus, coming lastly to the conclusion that in the 
long run the Cypriots must have their way. But every issue is stated in sequence 
with the impartiality of an able judge summing up conflicting evidence in the 
most complicated cases. : 

In the second book the contributors, two of them on each subject of discus- 
sion, show just what the tensions are and how best to deal with them. But 
one English contributor clashes with the tone of the book in taking the line 
that (in the words Mr. Macmillan used in June in Washington) the Suez 
move was “sound, honourable and justified.” Was Mr. Goodhart sent to plead 
the Government case or could he have held as personal opinion his three 
arguments that Colonel Nasser could not nationalize an Egyptian Company, 
that Ben-Gurion was justified in making war on Egypt and London and Paris 
in following him? The arguments he -uses are the last word in casuistry and 
were soon demolished by Quincy Wright, Professor Emeritus of International 
law of Chicago. E 

These books are the more valuable because as one of them frankly states 
the Arabs have not succeeded in making their case clear while on the. other 
hand the Jews have so skilfully managed opinion that.they havé both parties 
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with them*and indeed the general influence of the press. The fact remains 
that the econoniy of Palestine is the least viable in the world and the feverish 
immigration makes it ever more explosive and more dangerous to Arabs who 
have no military means to cope with it. . ROBERT SENCOURT 

British Interests in the Mediterranean and the Middle East: a report by a Chatham 


House Study Group. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. ; i f 
Tensions in the Middle East. Edited by P. W. Thayer. Oxford University Press, 35s. 


CHRIST OR MITHRAS? 

History remembers. If the Iron Curtain divides the world today it was dropped 
lohg ago. ‘When Diocletian set up the Tetrarchy with twin capitals in Rome 
and Byzantium in the third century A.D. he traced the frontiers of future cen- 
turies. He also recognized a fact. The flow of Greek-Roman culture had reached 
its furthest eastern limit while its political power continued to spread over 
Mediterranean lands and-at last to reach our own. At the beginning of. the 
Christian era Hellenism meant little to the plateau of Anatolia or the highlands 
of Syria; nor did it then or later supplant the ancient civilization of Egypt. 
Religious systems remember also. The Greek Orthodox Church has claimed 
oecumenical authority since the eleventh century; it has asserted its orthodoxy 
since its origin. Orthodoxy implies that all divergences from it are heterodoxy. 
It was an English Statute De Heretico Comburendo which gave early legality 
here, but was by no means a novelty elsewhere, to the doctrine that a man’s 
soul could and therefore should be saved by burning his body. The Tudor 
century was to provide useful examples of an extension of the practice. Cyprus 
today inherits memories of an orthodoxy, unquestioned in the Middle Ages 
_ and by nature still incapable of question. Varieties of nonconforming Greek 
communities perpetuate the survival of races subdued by Rome to reluctant 
obedience. : 

More significant for the future is the fact that Paganism as the State religion 
of Rome’ hardly survived the Republic. The ancient national cult was already 
moribund ın the early days of the Principate. By the time of Claudius it was ` 
seen to be dead. Our own island comes into the light of general history with 
that Emperor. Queen Boadicea seems to challenge our modern Parliament with 
her spear from beneath Big Ben. A pardonable forgetfulness leads us to absorb 
four centuries of Roman rule in that exciting introduction. But the cult of 
the Emperor’s divinity had been established under Claudius. He was required 
to be worshipped, and was worshipped, when Republican religion had ceased 
to mean anything at all. This was only at the expense however of tolerating 
native deities and allotting them Latin names, along with others who had 
travelled far. Among these imported divinities was Mithras, whose Phrygian 
cap had travelled from the Cappadocian uplands to the edges of the Empire— 
to excite the astonishment of 80,000 Cockney spectators 17 centuries later 
when his head and shoulders and the remains of one of his temples were dug . 
out of the foundations of a City skyscraper. Who then was Mithras? Esrné 
Wynne Tyson sets out to answer this question. The publisher’s claim, that the 
book “solves for the first time” the “major mystery” of the defeat of Mithraism 
by Christianity, cannot be justified. But it-does collect and examine the 
available sources of information about the god. Franz Cumont (whose work 
Les Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain is “quoted from a trans- 
lation) has described the Mithraic rites so far as they can-be derived from the 
known remains, on which his Textes et Monuments Figurés relatifs aux 
Mystéres de Mithra is still the standard work. He admits that much is sur- 
mise; much beyond the reach of accepted conjecture. There is, then, a “silence” 
—whether it be “strange and ominous” as claimed on the author’s behalf-— 
about the.disappearance of the cult under the impact of Christianity Her 
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answer is that the suppression and obliteration of Mithraism was deliberate 
and systematic in the interest of the Christian faith. This theory is sustained 
by the London finds. The remains had been buried hurriedly. They weré found 
in close association. What enemy had they to fear? Silence fell on them, not 
the silence of slow oblivion ‘but rather of swift security. We go on to ask 
whether and where Mithraism challenged Christianity as a pattern for mankind. 
The author gives this a full examination in the best part of her book, “Mithras 
in the Gospels.” She contrasts “the Invincible Mithras” with “the Compassion- 
‘ate Christ”—tivo concepts (she adds justly) “of quite diverse excellence, 
_appealing to men of completely opposite characters.” So it may be left. It is 


not Mithras who has proved invincible. W. THOMSON HILL 
Mithras : The Fellow in the Cap. By Esmé Wynne-Tyson. Rider. 15s. 
POEMS 


Sincerity is the keynote of all Lord Gorell’s poetry, and this is again evident 
in his new collection. Mostly short poems, many of them express poignant 
tributes to her whose loss is still acute, but whose spiritual presence he likens 
to “a fresh pure breath of English spring.” In longer poems the’ poet_has 
described with imagination and sympathy the last thoughts of two very different 
beings, Shakespeare and -Napoleon. The Emperor, tragically fallen from all 
his greatness, speaks: i : ; x 

7 I am but monarch of a mightiness 

Crumbled, decayed, frustrated and despoiled; 
. L} s i 


France is no more my own—distracted France, 
She tay hag-ridden and- with blood-stained brow; 
I gave her greatness and a unity. 

He sees passing before him “Ney the all valiant, Soult, Murat and Junot, 
all gone, never to return.” And then the great retreat: “From those dark 
steppes of wastage and of woe.” In the long poem picturing the last hours of 
Shakespeare’s life Lord Gorell reveals his love for and close knowledge of the 
dramatist’s works as well as his acute study of the mind behind the plays. 
Shakespeare, reviewing his tremendous out-put of works, acknowledges: 

I have wrought fiercely, endlessly till now— 
Sometimes, it seemed, too swiftly with that pen, 
The thought outracing capture by rich words 

In the enchantment of a golden glow. 

Lord Gorell is faithful to traditional forms and shows a clarity of expression 
which will be welcomed by his readers. There is no cloak of obscurity. In his 
epigram “Shudders” he rightly censures a critic, and at the close of his sonnet 
to St. Francis of Assisi there is a note of abhorrence at the modern commer- 
cialising of the saint’s home. The message the poet offers to humanity is 
summed up in his lovely line: “Let ours be Beauty whilst we live.” This new 
collection will give pleasure and solace to many. THEODORA ROSCOE 
All my Yesterdays, and other New Poems. By Lord Gorell. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


AN ASSORTMENT OF HISTORY 7 

Speech is of Time (Cassell. 18s.). “Silence is of eternity,” added Carlyle, but 
this is no reason for depriving our generation and its successors of the 
spoken words of the wise statesman of Canberra. Robert Gordon Menzies has 
collected some of his post-war addresses on issues concerning the Common- 
wealth, Winston Churchill, the Middle East, and science and civilization. 
‘These are substantial essays—with no ‘statements in need of retraction—to 
guide future students of history and to help the technologyehaunted humani- ` 
tarian of today. 

Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs 1939-1952 (Oxford University Press. 
63s.). Under the kindly eye of Chatham House, Nicholas ‘Mansergh presents 


` 
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the family co-operating in war, tackling the changes it brought, and seeking 
solutions to the problems of international relationships. The Smuts Professor 
of the History of the British Commonwealth at Cambridge concludes his 
vast analysis of constitutional, political and economic aspects with the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth Il; any bickering within the circle seems buf to 
emphasize the solidarity. 

Democracy in France (Oxford University Press and the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 18s.). David Thomson, Master of Sidney Sussex, Cam- 

bridge, issues the third and revised edition of his masterly enquiry into 

the Third and Fourth Republics at the moment when the legacy of Vichy 
is making possible “the surrender of so much authority to General de Gaulle.” 

What are the Problems of Parliamentary Government in West Africa? (Han- 
sard Society. 15s.). The Conference at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, under the 
leadership of Geoffrey de Freitas, M.P., is now reported. The background 
of Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone and the Gambia is filled in with the first 
five papers, and elections, Parliament, Civil Service, and the looming ques- 
tion of Federation are some of the subjects that follow. Stephen King-Hall’s 
Foreword indicates the difficulties to be encountered through inexperience, 
and the book—which might have included a map—should smooth the way 
for native administration and Whitehall both. 

NRF ‘(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.), The title stands for Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, and some of the most significant of the journal’s articles from 
1919 to 1940 are collected, edited and ‘introduced by Justin O’Brien. Here is 
a Gide, a Saurat, a Valéry among those contributing to “Aesthetic Attitudes”; 
a Malraux, a Claudel to “Judgments and Appraisals”; a Bergson to “Prin- 
ciples and Credos”; a Maritain, a de Montherlant to “Social Commitments.” 
Here is presented the French mind at its best in diversity, a cloud of wit- 
nesses to politics direly invading literature between the wars. 

Steps (Cassell. 30s.), short for Stories, Talks, Essays, Poems, Studies in history, 
by the sage of Majorca. Robert Graves continues to combine formidable 
scholarship and irrepressible effervescence, and can frequent alluring by- 
ways of learning while he looks behind the public face of a film star. This 
garnering of recent writings and lectures and some new poems goes grate-_ 
fully to join his other books at finger-tip reach. One envies the girl students 
of Mount Holyoke College who heard him on “Legitimate Criticism of 
Poetry” and is sorry for any rash generaliser on classical lore who ventures 
within ear-shot or eye-range of this practised pouncer. 

The Image of the City (Oxford University Press, 25s.) and other essays by 
Charles Williams have been selected by Anne Ridler who pays a brilliant 
pupil’s tribute in a long, exacting and rewarding Critical Introduction. Dead 
these 13 years, Williams lives on in the growing admiration of his work, 
and new readers and old disciples will be glad to have this selection represen- 
tative of his chosen themes. 

A History of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives (Basil Black- 
well. 35s.). Alan Fox, Reseatch Fellow of Nuffield College, unfolds in nearly 
700 pages the chequered story of 80 years’ development, from the day when 
25 workers from England and Scotland converged upon a meeting-hall in 
Stafford to the Welfare State era when the shoe operative “lives in a far 
less menacing industrial context than his predecessor of the ‘nineties, whose 
chances of dying from phthisis were nearly double those of the average 
worker.” Naughty "nineties indeed, and not so drab 1950’s! 

Culture and Society 1780-1950 (Chatto and Windus. 30s.). The one is expanding 
within the other and Raymond Williams, instead of wasting energy in regret- 
ting the fact, is concerned to show how far the Industrial Revolution is linked 
with the modern idea of culture. The book “thus becomes an account and an 
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interpretation of our responses in thought and feeling to the” changes in 
English society since the late eighteenth century.” Contrasts are provided in 
Burke and Cobbett, Southey and Robert Owen, and the concepts of Mill 
and Carlyle, Newman and Matthew Arnold are analysed and clarified. The 
Romantic poets and Mary Barton, Hard Times, Sybil and Felix Holt are 
fitted into the pattern, and Pugin, Ruskin and Morris are there no less than 
Tawney, T. S. Eliot and Orwell. The author gives light, warmth and hope, 
expectant as he is of side-by-side artistic and social advance. 

The Blackcoated Worker (George ‘Allen and Unwin. 21s.). David Lockwood’s 
aim is “to determine how far clerks and manual workers may be said actu&lly 
to have shared the same class position at different stages of industrial develop- 
ment.” The counting house, the modern office, and trade unionism have their 

-sections, and ideas bound up in such terms as “‘status,” “prestige,” “social 
standing,” “snobbery,” and above all i in the word “class” itself, are traced to 
the source. 

‘A History of Chipping Campden. (Shakespeare Head Press, Eton, Windsor. 30s, ), 
by Christopher Whitfield, begins with Domesday Book, surveys the fourteenth 

`- century wool trade, the effects of the Reformation, the opening moves of 
the Civil War in the Cotswolds, literary associations, the coming of the rail- 
way, artists and craftsmen and, ruefully, increasing urbanization. Yet to the 
entranced visitor at least, the facade has the beauty and peace of which the 

‘many photographs‘in the volume are eloquent reminders. 

Pick of Today’s Short Stories (Putnam. 15s.). The ninth in the series is s edited 
as usual by John Pudney, with whose recipe for an “unabashed desire for 
entertainment” few readers would quarrel, or deny gratification in the result. - 
The 21 contributions have the authentic bite; snap and swiftness—‘‘instant 
and lucid characterization™- is the editor’s smoother phrase.- 

The Abbey Theatre (Hollis and Carter. 21s.). With the news of the death of 
Lennox Robinson, that darling man of Dublin, came Gerard Fay’s account 
of “the cradle of genius” wherein Yeats, Synge, O’Casey and the rest robustly 
cried and gurgled. To read these pages is to realize afresh the debt the world 
owes for the actors who learned their. trade here, and it is a graceful climax 
that ‘the London Editor of the Manchester Guardian should self-effacingly 
tell the story of a venture and a fame to which his own family have been so 
closely bound. 

A History of Spain (George Allen and Unwin. 30s.). From the University of 
British Columbia Harold Livermore sends a welcome addition to the ever- 
fascinating study of the region in antiquity, of its Roman, Visigothic, Muslim, 
medieval eras, and of its Hapsburg and Bourbon episodes. With the régime 
of the Caudillo, and the 1939-1945 war drawing to a close, “it was inevitable 
that the victors should pass some form of judgment on his equivocations.” 
For all who love the country, who admire its people, and detest the dictator- 
ships—whether of Church or State—that hound it, Mr. Livermore’s calm 
approach is an indispensable guide to history that is still very much in the 
making. 

Motif I (Shenval Press. 20s.) is a gaily-learned picture-riot of a tailpiece to these 

. notes, The first number of a new journal of the visual and graphic arts has 

- chapters on photography, illustrations, illustrators, type foundry, type face, 

. decorative printing, art students, recent sculpture, posters, theatre bills, and 
many other requisites one would presume for the enthusiastic support of a 
stiff-covered magazine that is stylish, informative,and amusing. The next 

» numbers appear in February and June. No advertising seeks “to! prove the 
validity of our editorial conception by attracting to our first three issues a 

` growing number of reader-subscribers.” Good wishes and bonne chance! 

A GRACE BANYARD ~. 
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; INTRODUCTION 
HIS is the second of a series of supplements to Contemporary Review 
sponsored by the Group that produced The Unservile State (Allen & 
Unwin, 1957). Subjects to be dealt with in the future include “The 
National Farmers’ Union as a Pressure Group” (Aprily and “The Public 
Corporation ina Free Society” (July). . 
The members of the Group share a liberal outlook; some of them are 
„actively engaged in politics as Liberals. The Group, however, does not 
speak for the Liberal Party, and its individual members are not necessarily 
committed to all the views expressed here. A list of members appears on 
the back page. 
As always, we should welcome comments om readers. Letters should 
be addressed to: The Editor, a ey Review, 46-47 Chancery Lane, 
‘London, W.C.2. 


THE MORALS OF MANAGED MONEY 


HIS is an edited transcript of an argument recently held in an Oxford 
college between three members of the Unservile State Group. The 
speakers are: 

Nathaniel Micklem, sometime Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford; 

Neville Ward-Perkins, Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford; - 

Peter Wiles, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

The dialogue is followed by a Comment by: 
“George Allen, Fellow of St. Pamaid Hall, Oxford. 


MICKLEM: I offer the following as my preface to our discussion about 
money and monetary policy. I am not an economist and cannot speak 
your language. Theology no longer gives directives and first principles to 
the sciences. There are many sciences, each with its own frame of reference. 
its special field, its own methods, its own language. There is also what we 
may call a hierarchy of frames of reference, the ethical being higher in 
the hierarchy in virtue of being more universal. The economist as such is 
legitimately concerned with assessment, statistics, mathematics but, when 
economics is applied to political or sociological issues, a consideration of 
the ethical cannot properly be eliminated. I suggest that economists have 
tended to neglect the ethical. Personal ethics are not directly applicable 
to economics, just as they are not, for instance, applicable to law or 
foreign affairs. It is for you economists, and not for- me, to relate ethics 
to your special discipline. My presupposition, then, is this : economics is 
not directly concerned with ethics, for ethics and economics are separate 
disciplines, but in the application of his science the economist can no more 
neglect the ethical than-the sociological. The economic life of a people 
cannot be satisfactory or stable if it be based upon neglect of those ethical 
principles which should pervade the whole of the nation’s life. 

First of all, then, I start from inflation. I will not offer a definition of 
inflation, lest-we spend the evening discussing that definition. But inflation 
is an undisputed fact, and with some a policy. Now if it be the case that 
inflation as a policy or inflation that could be, prevented and is not 
prevented involves “deceit, misrepresentation, breach of contract, injustice,” 
then it would involve an element of moral rottenness in’ the public life. 
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Inflation can be illustrated by a “Dalton.” You can now sell your holding 
of one hundred pounds for £49 10s. or thereabouts and you khow what 
£49 10s. is worth in comparison to what it was. I think that raises a moral 
question, because inflation is not an act of God but an act of politicians. 
When we entrust to the Government the sole right of issuing money, isn’t 
that an implied contract that, so far as is humanly possible, the value of 
the money shall be kept stable? Inflation is defended on the ground that 
_ it is profitable for debtors who are assumed to be the poor. But, in the 
first place, it seems to me to be obviously immoral that the Government 
should inflate its way out of the National Debt, and in the second I would 
point out that the “poor,” the proletariat, the masses are, in virtue of 
pension schemes, themselves now long-term creditors. Inflation is an 
injustice. It is also deceit, because-as a policy it works so long as the 
masses are deceived and no longer. It works so long as I don’t, buy a 
saucepan because the price is high, and I save; but next year I buy two 
because prices are steadily rising, and I shall want another one soon, and 
I thus spend more than I need to. Then the time comes when I buy 20 
saucepans because they will at least retain:something of their value. That, 
I suppose, is why inflation has been called “the opium of the people.” 
I put it to you, that this is a moral issue as well as being an economic issue, 

My second point is that as an outsider I find it hard to think that a 
national budget can be morally defensible if it is constructed on principles 
which in the case of a family or a company would be clearly a. breach of 
moral obligation. In a family budget I think what I need or want, see 
what I can afford, and decide what I must go without. In so far as a 
government says: “We want so and so, and our employees want a rise in 
wages, we will raise the money by taxation (but now we think of it we 
really can’t raise taxation), or by borrowing it (but, now we think of it, 
the interest on the National Debt is already £725 million a year), very well 
then we must do it partly by printing notes” (of which £700 million have 


been pumped into the economy in the last six years), I should say this is ` 


a moral as well as an economic issue; and if you say that now I am talking 
of politicians and not of economists, I admit it. But the Government does 
not act apart from its economic advisors, and I submit that these policies 
would not have been adopted if the economists had not neglected: the 
ethical aspects of their, subject. - , 

My third point is very much in the form of a question, as I am out of 
my depth here. Inflation is a form of deceit. The Goverament follows 
policies without revealing the cost of them. It dare not reveal the cost, for 
inflation is a mode of deficit spending. A government, and only a govern- 
ment, can create credit without backing and spend money it has not got. 
Is there, or is there not, a moral aspect of that question? 

My fourth point is this: a contemporary of mine, to whom as an under- 
graduate I lent a book upon Syndicalism, returned it with the observation 


that politicians get into even worse trouble than theologians if they forget ` 


original sin. This applies, I submit, to economists too. At the heart of our 
present troubles lies the fact that monetary value has become the plaything 
of the politicians. I hope “we shall not spend the evening, discussing the 
Gold Standard. The Gold Standard has, no doubt, its grave disadvantages, 
but it has the supreme merit that it prevented politicians monkeying about 
with the exchange value of the pound, and the separation of the nation’s 
medium of exchange from the day-to-day policies of government is as 
much a necessary principle of freedom and good government, in view of 
the moral weakness of politicians, as is. the separation of the judiciary 
from the executive. - 
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My fifth point: I can well believe that there are occasions in public 
as in pritate life when it may be proper and right to ascribe to a commodity 
a value that is not its true or market value, but I find it hard to think that 
the economic life of a people can safely and honourably be constructed 
upon the principle of ascribing a fictitious value to a commodity, in this 
case money, which has a known though variable market value. Is there 
not an ethical aspect to the fact that the phrase “a pound sterling” has 
now no meaning? The Government itself does not ascribe one meaning to 
the term. At one time, I'am told, there were 40 different rates of exchange 
quoted on the New York market, though these are now reduced to three. 
I am not here blaming governments or economists except in so far as 
they accept this situation. If you say that your pound is worth that which 
is not its market value, then in every transaction upon this fictitious basis 
some party is unjustly treated. It is a matter of moral urgency, as-well as 
of economic desirability, that every effort should be made to achieve’ 
the stability and genuine convertibility of the pound, and that all forms 
of government expenditure, especially deficit spending, which prevents the 
achievement of this end are open to moral censure. 

Sixth and finally, I suggest to you, but with proper hesitation, that it 
is a principle of commercial morality that a product issued, whether it 
be a motor-car or the mint’s issue, shall, subject to the common good, 
-pass wholly into the possession of the person who lawfully acquires it. 
Now I readily admit that such institutions as capital investment committees, 
exchange controls, import licences and the like are in intention aimed at 
the common good. I am not disputing that they may have been a temporary 
necessity; but in fact our currency is so hedged about with restrictions that 
it is not so much money as coupons available only for certain purposes. 
It is not honest money. : 

I put these points to you as an outsider who is not an economist and 
cannot speak your language. I am only wishing to be corrected, as I 
desire to be instructed, by you. It is your business, not mine, to think out 
the relations of ethics to your special discipline. It is as a moralist treading 
treacherous and unfamiliar ground that I submit to you my thesis that 
on moral grounds we must get in the forefront of Liberal policy first, the 
end of inflation by limiting the output of paper money and by reducing 
government expenditure; second, a policy which will separate the nation’s 
medium of exchange from the temporary expediencies of political parties, 
whether by the Gold Standard or some better substitute for it; and third, 
the convertibility of a sterling duly stabilized. It is for you, not for me, 
to say how far this policy is possible and what are the ethical issues here 
involved. 

WarD-PERKINS: Inflation is not a policy, though it can be the 
consequence of other policies. It is, in fact, largely a legacy of the war 
and of certain consequences of the war. I think you could say that a 
rising price level in this country has been due, not to conscious government 
policy, but to certain factors which no government has been prepared to 
halt. Now Micklem lays a great deal of emphasis on the moral aspects 
of a stable cursency, but you cannot just isolate money as the only subject 
about which we will pass moral judgments. I do agree with Micklem that, 
other things being equal, the best thing would be an absolutely stable value 
for money,’ which should have the same purchasing power year in and 
year out. Practically every economist would agree that this would be a 
good thing. But in order to achieve such stability you might have to 
sacrifice other things. In order to have stable money you might have to 
have a good deal of unemployment, and this is a moral issue. In order 
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to have stable money you might have to sacrifice a high rate of economic 
growth. Now I am not one of those-who bow down to economic growth, 
but it is fashionable to say that we should have a high level of investment: 
in this country and it is true to say that we should have a high level of 
productive investment. We have to be competitive in this world, since 
other countries are investing heavily. Wiles believes in this more than 
I do, but he is particularly conscious that other countries are maintaining 
a high rate of productive investment and we have to keep up with them. 
And there are other things besides this which we might have to sacrifice. 
It is generally accepted that a state should carry out certain social service 

such as providing for health and education. We also feel that a state 
has to provide for security. Since the end of the war, we have undoubtedly 
been forced into a higher level of expenditure than our resources could 
tolerate. That too is a main cause of inflation, though not conscious 
government policy. Governments could: have cured it, -but only at the cost 
of some of those other factors. There is.a conflict of moral issues. 

MICKLEM: A word here. I think you say that inflation is not:a policy. 
I understand that to certain sectors in the Labour party it is a policy. 
They think it is a good thing to have 3% or 4% inflation year by year. 
You speak of the things you might have- to sacrifice if you stopped 
inflation, such as full employment; but 3% or 4% inflation apart from 
increased productivity, which is very much what we have, means that in 
about 20 years prices are doubled and savings halved. . 

WARD-PERKINS: Do not get me wrong. I would agree with you.-I would 
always agree with those who wish to stabilise prices. There are some 
economists who are prepared to accept—if not 4% inflation, for I do 
not think any economists in their senses would be happy with this—a-2% 
increase every year. I think this is wrong. Some economists say you will 
not be able to prevent a 2% annual rise, and that is very nearly the same . 
as advocating it. - 

Wues: Well, I have personally evolved from an economist saying 
“You will not be able to prevent 2%” to one positively advocating it. 
Formerly, I had made the prediction—which is surely perfectly correct— 
that you cannot stop it; now I further understand that economic growth, 
in the institutional framework which we have—and I think this is a very 
important qualification; granted our trade unions, granted our passion for 
full employment, granted our social service system—you cannot get an 
adequate rate of economic growth without a 2% -per annum rise in prices. 
Even that may be too optimistic: if you want, under our institutional 
framework, an adequate economic growth, I would say that indeed you 
might well have to accept 4% per annum as the rise in prices. Well now, 
that, as Ward-Perkins has said, is itself a moral question. But it is also 
morally good that there should be growth in the real national income. 
Not being a Buddhist, I am myself convinced that increasing prosperity is 
for the moral good. However, what has very much impressed me in what 
Micklem has said is that such an annual rise in prices entails certain 
élements of cheating. though I do not myself accept his contention that 
the solvency of the Government is a moral obligation on peliticians. More, 
it is entirely clear to me that the existence of a number of rates of exchange 
in the pound sterling in foreign parts is not in itself immoral. It might be 
immoral to pretend that there were no such things or to have legislation 
not accepting the existence of a number of rates of exchange, and it is 
immoral to impose such a state of affairs upon existing holders-of sterling 
in foreign parts; but the thing by itself, the existence of multiple rates, 
does not seem to me to be immoral. This is merely one aspect of what 
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Micklem calls the -fictitious or coupon-like nature of managed money, 
“and I can‘seé nothing immoral in making that change in the nature of 
money prdvided it is openly advertised.. ©. me cee 

Hawever, what I cannot answer Micklem about is that after all the whole 
process of this annual rise in prices involves a deceit. It only works if some 
people are prepared to hold money under the mistaken impression that it 
will retain its present: value. If no one at all weré under that impression, 
then the issue of more money would instantly bring ‘about a rise in prices so 


great,as to cancel out the advantage to the person who issued the extra f 


money and the whole object of issuing it. That is, the issue of extra money is 
an advantage to the person, namely the Government, who does the issuing, 
T cannot get round the fact that this is the practice of a deceit upon the public. 
Another point which Micklem did not mention also involves deceit : at the 
moment when devaluation is about to happen (and as we know the pound 
sterling does depreciate more rapidly at any rate than some currencies in 
this world, and therefore must be devalued in relation to them) it is 
undoubtedly necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to lie. He must 
say he does not contemplate devaluation; otherwise there will be speculation 
against the pound which will lose him at least half the value of the 
devaluation. This involves him therefore in straight mendacity, and that 
too is a moral issue. So there are-at any rate these two points: the deceit- 
practised upon foreigners and other persons who are in a position to 
convert their money into foreign currency just before a devaluation, and 
the deceit practised upon all people who keep money as such, rather than 
equities or (should there exist. such things) gilt-edged securities attached 
to the cost-of-living index. These two elements of deceit seem to me to be 
necessary consequences of the continuous rise in prices, and the rise in 
prices in its turn would appear to me to be a necessary consequence of 
the determination to have-full employment and economic growth and 
our present institutional set-up. I have not yet any. solution to these 
problems, but I think that a large part of your accusation stands. 

Warb-PERKINS: I do not take such a pessimistic view of the possibility 
of stabilising our price level without sacrificing a high rate of. growth. I 
. think first of all we must realise that, even despite 20 years of inflation, 
the level of personal savings is higher in this country than it has been 
at any time since 1913, and this.is a very extraordinary fact. At the same 
time it is company savings which are, and are likely to be, really significant. 
The institutional set-up of companies will encourage them to save, that is, 
not to distribute their profits in the form of dividends. And it is perfectly 
possible, with a little gingering-up of politicians, to have the requisite level 
of national savings, which raises problems of budgetary policy we must 
discuss here. I believe this becomes a political and (if you like) a moral 
issue, so I do not believe it is impossible to have a high rate of growth 
and a stable currency. - . 

-MIcKLEM: But all you have demonstrated is that it is not impossible 
to have a high rate of growth and a high rate of saving in a depreciating 
currency, - . - : f i 

WARD-PERKNS: I agree, but my-second point is. that the - post-war. 
situation. has been very inflationary. because we have a very high level of 
armament expenditure. This may continue, and I think if it does that 
inflation is-almost inevitable; but assuming that this armament expenditure 
can taper off, the pressure will lessen. Then we have had a high level of 
investment of a purely replacement type due to the lack of investment. 
during. the war. And: we have had a high level of technical investment 
due to the innovations. which were thrown up by the war, and I think 
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this too will taper off. Economists feed the passion of people for novelty, ° 
and I think that in this,country growth is often equated with novelty. We 
have a high level of investment on things whose novelty may ‘wear off 
in the next 10 years. We are not now throwing up the new inventions 
at the rate which will require investment of this kind at such a high level. 

MICKLEM: May I interrupt a moment? Would you be prepared to deny 
that investment is in fact being most unsatisfactory or inadequate? ‘Only 
25% of the national savings has gone to private industry, which produces 
about 40% of the products and 96% of the exports. 

WARD-PERKINS: We are getting on to the technical aspect; I am- afraid z 
I started it. May I go on to ask Wiles one question? It is not simply `a 
question of deceit, is it? It is a question of exploiting the bargaining power” 
which you have. For example, deceit may be involved when you have 
- discriminatory exchange rates. It is involved when you allow trade unions 
to push up wages and old-age pensioners to suffer. It is involved again 
‘when you enforce an unfavourable barter of your coal for Danish 
agricultural products and such like. All this is just simply deceit, or at 
least exploitation, in these cases where the weaker party knows it- is 
being exploited but can do-nothing about it. 

Wigs: No, I do not think I agree with that. It is always possible that 
~ some large country should import most of what some small country 
exports. We buy Danish bacon, and whether we are inflated or deflated 
we exploit the Dane in the sense of using our bargaining power to drive 
down prices of bacon. And the same applies mutatis mutandis to a trade 
union. And this does not seem to me at all the same as actual mendacity; 
for-that is precisely the duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer during ` 
the one or two months preceding devaluation. These seem to me to be 
morally two quite different things. . . 

. MicKLeM: But surely they are both involved in a case of inflation. 
Wues: No, the Danish bacon case is not related ‘to inflation. tt might 
happen any time. f ° 

WarbD-PERKINS: Yes, but inflation does probably- increase the feeling 
among many people that they can get.something for nothing. This is the - 
whole basis of the process: if you get the public recognition that inflation 
-is permissible, if the Government and the politicians tolerate it, the pressure 
to oppress the weaker sectors becomes stronger and stronger. There -is 
no official public programme for this—it just happens naturally. The fact | 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to lie before a devaluation is one 
of the reasons why any self-respecting Government must say we cannot 
tolerate devaluation as a.weapon, and this is one of the great weaknesses _ 
of the Labour: Party, or certain sectors of left-wing thinking. They can 
cheerfully tolerate a rise in prices because, they say, this will always be 
looked -after by devaluation. I agree with what. Micklem here says, that it 
was much more ‘satisfactory when the pound had a stable value. If you , 
can’t accept this discipline, then it would be better to accept the position 
that the pound’s value should fluctuate daily and that individuals: should 
make their own assessment of future values. This would end the one-way. 
gamble, the speculation which puts such big gains into the pocket of:the 
man who’ does not believe: the Chancellor—and the immoral: aspect of 
devaluation is that you defraud those people who have confidence. in you 
and you put money into the pockets of all the charlatans who-are wise 
enough. not to believe you.. That is why T do not like enue L think y 
it is morally. indefensible. - 

MICKLEM:- Yes, -unwilling -as I was to “define “nflation, I still Wa to- 
Know what. you men are meaning by it ‘because; subject-to correction, I 
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understand by it the increase of the quantity of money, including credit 
and so on, without any increase in the need for money, thus reducing 
exchange Value. Is that what you mean by inflation? 

Wires: No, my own feeling is that a mere increase in the quantity 
of money—after all it is simple Keynesian theory—may merely lead to 
an increase in the quantity of output, in which case it is ethically neutral 
and economically good and- therefore, indeed, possibly ethically good. 
Whereas, what I am worried about is the element of deception involved 
in getting people to save money while it has one purchasing power and 
hold it until it has a perfectly different purchasing power. In other words, 
the, moral aspects of inflation are entirely bound up with fluctuations in 
the purchasing power of money and not-with fluctuations of the quantity 
of money at all. This, after all, is why in 1819 and again in 1925—+that is, 
when after a major war the country faced the question of the resumption 
of gold payments—we refused a devaluation that would have been profit- 
able to us. We said it would be cheating, and in a way we were right. 

WaRD-PERKINS: I think the point that you are making, Micklem, is 
that the increase in the quantity of money is the cause of inflation. Now 
F do not think that is necessarily so at all. Inflation can take place without 
any increase in the quantity of money. Indeed it may be necessary to 
increase the quantity of money because inflation has taken place. ‘We have 
a rise in-prices, and as a result of this we want just that more cash in order 
to finance ordinary transactions. In this case, a rise in the quantity of 
money has no causative role at all; it is just a necessary reaction by the 
Government to make our life more convenient again. If the Government, 
for instance, had not increased the fiduciary note issue, we should find life 
very difficult. We should all be short of cash. But the point of substance 
is that one of the reasons why inflation can take place is that the Govern- 
ment itself is able to-borrow money much more easily than anyone 
else. There should be checks on the Government’s ability to borrow money 
from the banking system. Such borrowing is undoubtedly inflationary, - 
because it makes it possible for the Government to finance its own trans- 
actions indefinitely. However, to limit the quantity of money in this way 
would be equivalent to saying: we agree that the Government ought to have 
a health service and pay doctors so much; but having agreed to this to 
refuse the Government the means of finding the money to pay them. We 
should go back to the electorate and say: “No, if you have a health service, 
you ‘cannot have colour-television or sputniks.” 

MicKLEM: May I ask a question? I am genuinely puzzled about this. 
In one sense I quite clearly see that the amount of money in circulation 
is the right amount. It is what’s wanted. On the other hand it is also true 
that without any notable increase in production we have increased the 
quantity of money by £700 million in six years. That must have reduced. 
the value of money. ` ; . -- 

WARD-PERKNS: No, for the value of money has not been reduced 
because of the increase in the amount of notes: I mean the amount of 
notes necessary to finance transactions on a higher level. The inflation 
has taken place because continuously over the years we have asked 
from our resources in the various claims more than those resources get. 
` MICKLEM: But we are running ‘into. debt.. _. reat 

Wises: Well; no. The question is whether any policy leading to a rise- 
in prices and therefore to a -fall in purchasing power of money is moral, _ 
riot whether increases or decreases in the quantity of money lead to rises 
in prices. I think that you have started with this error which vitiates some, 
but not all,-of your criticisms; -that it is the-quantity of money ‘which . 
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we have to watch. Surely, fiddling with. the quantity of money is merely 
‘a question of expediency; what we are after is fiddling with the price 
level, whether in terms of foreign currency or in terms of hofne goods. 
That is the point at which deception arises. ee 

MICKLEM: I have an authority for what I say, haven’t I? 

. Warp-Perxins: No, not later than 1936, at least. 

MicKLEM: “The-ineluctable conseqtience of unlimited increase of 
fiduciary media is diminution in the exchange value of money.” That is 
Ludwig von Mises in the revised 1953 English edition of The Theory of 
Money and Credit. But what I said about budgetary policy was that an 
honest man, an honest company, may say: “I want so and so, how mush 
can I afford? If I buy this, what must I go without?” Whereas the Govern- 
ment has been saying: “We want so and so, and our employees are 
wanting much more pay. We will pay for it by taxation, but we really 
eannot raise taxation now, or by increasing the National Debt, which is 
overwhelming already, or by printing more notes.” Is that not so?- 

WARD-PERKINS: Let us leave aside the problem of the National Debt 
for the moment. The economist today would maintain fiscal policy has a © 
number of objectives, some of which may be conflicting. The first objective 
clearly is to raise the money to pay for what the Government decides to 
do, which is presumably what the electorate wants them to do. But the. 
budget is also seen as a means of curbing inflation. Since the war, every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has used the budget to curb inflationary 
pressure in this country, despite their natural inclinations as politicians 
to give away something with each budget. At the same time, they want - 
to. achieve other things, such as`a high level.of investment; the budget 
has generally had various devices designed to increase the level of invest-. 
ment. Then there is the question what amount of expenditure a government, 
should finance out.of its own revenue. Now no company would finance. 
investment out of its own revenue. Most companies finance investment out, 
of borrowing, like private individuals. When we want a house we think - 
nothing of going to a building society and borrowing. from them. We do 
not think this is immoral, and therefore one might think it perfectly. 
reasonable that if a government carried out an investment policy which is 
going to increase prosperity, they should finance it by borrowing. Since 
the war, current expenditure by the Government has been more than 
balanced by the revenue receipts. Some people would say that the Govern- 
ment ought to finance everything it does out of revenue. This is surely 
asking too much. So I do not think you can say that since the war the 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have been adding to inflation by their 
budgetary policy. Perhaps they have not been tough enough in their 
attempts to curb inflation, but they have not been adding to inflation. 

Wires: Why did you stress, among the various means by which the. 
‘Government gets command over resources, the distinction between borrow- 
ing on the one hand and taxation on the other? Is it something to do with 
their different effects on inflation? ‘ 

WaRD-PERKINS: Yes, indeed, I think it is quite clear that when the 
Conservative Government reduced the level of personal taxation, this was 
accompanied by an increase in personal savings. , : ; 

WILES: Quite, but why is it any more right to finance road-building out 
of borrowing than out of that taxation which is associated with dis-saving?™ 

WaRD-PeRKINS: Well, you can do it one way or the other, I do not 
mind. But I think there is a difference between current expendi- 
ture by the Government and capital expenditure—I mean anything the 
Government does which adds to the capital wealth of the country. Other 
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things being equal, it is quite fair to finance this by borrowing. 

Wires: Well, I do not think there is any moral issue here at all, but 
I am perfectly indifferent as far as ethics go whether the Government 
finances all its current and capital expenditure by borrowing or all its 
current and capital-expenditure by taxation, or whether it divides them on 
some principle or other. I cannot myself see why Micklem thinks it is 
moral that the Government should behave like a private enterprise in this 
matter. I do not accept at all the parallel between the Government and 
the private enterprise or a private person here. I do not see why it should 
not borrow everything and I do not see why on the other hand we should 
not say to it that it should borrow nothing whatsoever. All this seems to 
me to be purely a question of expediency, a purely technical question of 
economics (mainly inflation-control) and; involving “no question of deceit, 
no question of lying, no question of an ethical character at ‘all—except 
in so far, of course, as the Government’s policy may contribute to a rise 
or fall in price levels. 

MicxieM: Is there any instance in history of a nation getting involved 
in an enormous debt even approximating to our debt and not repudiating 
it, and is there no moral question of imposing upon our children £725 
million a year interest on the National Debt? ` 

Wires: But which of our children? This is surely a most unfair question. 
My children—I am a rich man—will inherit credit on the Government. 
It is someone else’s children who will inherit the duty to pay the balance 
of interest due to them above the contribution they themselves make 
through taxes. You have stressed that by Government borrowing today we 
hand to “our” children a debt. Why have you not mentioned the corre- 
sponding credit? Anyway, this seems to me to be a perfectly different 
question from that of the price level—though I don’t suggest for a minute 
it is fair for my children to have more of the national debt than other 
people’s. , f 

MickLeM: But my question was about repudiation. 7 

WaARD-PERKINS: So far, ever since Charles II, British governments have 
not repudiated any part of the National Debt. I see no reason why they 
should do so in the future. As for your question of the burden of the 
National Debt, as long as it is owned by nationals internally, there is no 
burden at all so far as the nation is concerned. It is merely a problem 
of servicing the National Debt by taxation. This is a problem 
involving the redistribution of income of the £725 million which is the 
present cost of servicing the National Debt. Much of this comes straight 
back to the Exchequer in tax, and moreover a good deal of the debt 
is owned by the Government. This is a flea-bite in the national expendi- 
ture and doesnot really involve any problem. Therefore I do not think 
that the burden of the National Debt enters-into it at all. If it gets to 
a stage of being a redistribution of 2094 of the national income 
every year then it might be difficult, but it is not like this. If it gets to 
that sort of level something would probably have to be done, but in fact 
the total burden of the National Debt is rather less now that it was in 
1938, and that is worth knowing. ON ; 

Wues: It would be immoral to incur so big.a National Debt as would 
necessarily involve repudiation. But we are of course, very far from 
having got into that position and therefore the question does not arise. 

MICKLEM: Someone said recently that we have pursued policies in 
this country for 200 or 300 years or more that have built up a certain 
climate of opinion as to what the Government ought or ought not to 
do, but if we pursue a policy of inflation in the sense that we have just 
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been talking about, we shall change the whole set of public opinion and 
attitudes. So that the Government itself will come to act in a different way 
and perhaps gradually come to act, say, like a South American *Republic. 
The whole climate of opinion can gradually be changed. Isn’t this, one 
of the fundamental issues behind what you are saying? 


WARD-PERKNS: Well, I think I will stand half-way. I do not accept ` 


the necessity for this 4% annual increase in prices, and more- 
over I think that it is absolutely incompatible with a private enterprise 
system where wealth is held by private individuals and contracts are 
made in money. Once this idea is accepted, you breathe what I might call 
the psychology of inflation into the system, and this eventually leads toa 
complete breakdown. 


Wues: But aren’t there many signs of “breathing” in that manner? 


Francophile economics is of course almost a contradiction in terms, 
but it is surely absurd to suggest the French economy is anywhere near 
any sort of breakdown. And isn’t it an established fact now that builders 
want a write-up clause in all their contracts, to protect themselves against 
wage claims and higher raw material prices? 

WARD-PERKINS: This is two years out of date, I think. 

WILES: I thought the Local Authorities were trying to make a fight 
against this now, but unsuccessfully. I don’t doubt they want contracts 
and tenders which do not include a write-up clause. 

WarD-PERKINS: Disinflationary policy, as adopted by the Conservative 
Government, is largely acceptable on the “ breathing-space ” argument. 
We have got to check inflation psychology, which Wiles has accepted. I 
do not think it is necessary to hold that prices will go on rising; they 
have been checked in other countries, and I do not see why we should 
not check them here. If the cost of stable prices were a permanent situation 
of stagnation, then I would accept a rising price level. But I believe that 
we can have a reasonably high level of investment plus reasonably stable 
prices. The thing people often forget is that between 1815 and 1914 the 
price level remained constant—granted this was a period where we had a 
very high level of growth and overseas investment. 

WILES: But we were not committed to full employment. There was a 
periodic showdown. 

WarD-PERKINS: I think this argues for wage discipline, or some kind 
of wages policy, which is slightly outside this particular context. But 
again, I believe this is accepted. 

Wiss: I do not believe that wages policy is outside this particular 
context. On the contrary, it seems to me to be slap in the middle of it. 
That is, I entirely agree that you can combine, in certain circumstances, 
a high rate of growth and full employment and stable money, as the 
post-war experience of the Soviet Union demonstrates. But, of course, 
these would be highly particular circumstances: the very radical revision 
of our whole social structure, namely an entire crippling of the trade 
unions and the determination, in our case (not in the Soviet case) to 
re-value the pound upwards at intervals in order to cancel out the effect 
of foreign inflation, which of course would continue, since foreign coun- 
tries would remain in our present condition, thus driving up the prices of 
our imports whatever we did. Now such an entire change in our institutional 
structure is, of course, worth talking about after dinner, after a good 
meal, but it does not seem to me to be politically at all practicable. I 
myself would welcome such a change, as you possibly know. I am utterly 
hostile to the whole conception of trade unions, which I consider to be 
thoroughly immoral and also thoroughly inefficient from an economic 
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point of view. But, since, of course, we cannot expect such a thing to 
happen in practice, it seems to me we are faced by a simple choice. 
Do we ‘want these periodical bouts of mendacity on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Do we want to attempt to deceive about half 
the population all the time with promises of stable money which we 
know cannot possibly bé kept? Or, on the other hand, do we -want 
full employment and an adequate rate of economic growth? Both of 
these things have their own ethical attractions. It is bad to lie, it is 
also bad to condemn people to poverty—both these things are unethical. 
I am quite unclear as to where I would come down in the matter of 
ethics here, but it seems to me that we have a straight choice. 

WaARD-PeRKINS: I think you have missed the point. A large number of 
people who form political opinion in this country are people who have an 
interest in stable prices. Trade union leaders themselves have, because 
they are in fact on fixed salaries. Business firms are probably among the 
greatest gainers from rising prices, yet they, fortunately for us, are not 
themselves consuming individuals, but are run by salaried managers who . 
are interested in stable prices. All though the community, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, are key administrators on fixed incomes, keenly 
conscious of what it means to see prices going up. And that, I believe 
(despite these technical reasons why prices have risen in the post-war 
period), is why you have this tremendous feeling against inflation in this 
country which after all has the maturest economy in the world. Other 
countries too are moving towards the same managerial state of affairs. 
where the people with power earn salaries, not profits. It makes a lot of 
problems much easier. Indeed I might go further and doubt whether 
the abandonment of our present policy of full employment would be a 
vote-loser at the present time. I certainly agree that if you want a very 
severe degree of unemployment, that would be a vote-loser, but if we moved 
from the present situation to a position where we continually had about 
3% unemployment, I do not think this would lose votes, because 
there are so many people’ who have an interest in stable prices and in 
an economy much more adaptable than our present economy. 

Wires: Well, I do not agree that a deflated economy is more adaptable. 


A deflated economy is one in which there is very little investment. After . ` 


all, not the shift-of unemployed persons or persons threatened with unem- 
ployment from one trade to another, but the redirection of investment is 
the main means by which an economy adapts itself, and consequently 
I flatly disagree with the view that a deflated economy is more adaptable. 
Just the contrary. An economy is more adaptable if it has inflation, due ` 
to a high level of investment. The investment, of course, not the inflation, 
is what makes it adaptable. 

Warp-PERKINS: But then it is assumed that any Liberal must be ready 
to accept some control over investment. 

Wires: Control of the volume of investment? 

Warp-PERKINS: Volume and character. 

Wires: I do not agree that one should ever believe that the volume 
of investment should diminish. I find. it extremely difficult in a non- 
communist country to imagine a state of affairs in which the volume of 
investment is anything like adequate to the needs of posterity, the needs 
of foreign policy, the needs of under-developed areas, etc., etc. I just 
cannot conceive such a state of affairs in a democratic country. 

WARD-PERKINS: I think you are bemused by the very high level that 
has been achieved by control of the economy under certain circumstances. 
I understand that the level of investment even in Soviet Russia is now 
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falling. People- have been excited by the high level of investment in 
Western Germany. This has been necessary because they have been adding 
to their working population. If you add by immigration, as "Western 
Germany has done in the last six years, some 25% of the working 
population, you have got to give 25% more capital equipment to 
them. They need a high level of capital investment in Western Germany, 
but in a mature economy this is not necessary. What we réquire in this 
country is that the quality of our investment should be good, the quality 
: and not the quantity. 

MIcKLEM: It is sometimes said that countries such as the United 
States have a higher level of unemployment than in this country, ye 
they seem to be able to achieve a higher rate of economic growth. 

Wies: No, the United States has not a higher rate of economic 
growth than Western Europe as a whole, though she does often do 
better than Britain. 

WaRD-PERKINS: In the last three years, of course, she will have done 
worse, but not normally. l 

Wires: No, no. If you take it over any length of period, the United 
States has not.a higher rate of growth. This is a popular fallacy. The 

„American economy started from a very high level. It has always been 
much richer than we, but it has never grown more rapidly than we except, 
of course, during a major war. It is just a popular fallacy. 

WaRD-PERKINS: I think the rate of growth in this country in the post- 
war period has been satisfactory. In the last two or three years we have 
had to curb it for technical reasons, __ 

Wires: I rather agree with this: strong technical reasons, only to be 
got round by radical changes in institutions, 

WARD-PERKINS: If we can now move forward (this is the difficult problem 
to face in the national situation) I do not think we have done too badly 
in the post-war period. We have had a higher rate of growth than 
in the 1930s, and that was quite high too. 

Wies: Not over all, only for the working population. We had a negative 
rate of economic growth per head of population in the 1930s, which was 
not satisfactory. 

WARD-PERKINS: It is the quality that matters. 

Wies: I do not agree‘that quality is a necessary ingredient in growth. 
It is a very simple proposition. What one wants is a lot of production per 
head. We want people to have'a lot of things, even of the same old quality. 

WaARD-PERKINS: But in this country we have them; so it is the quality 
that matters. 

MICKLEM: I want you to look at this point: if you say that your money 
is worth what in fact it is not worth, if you give it something other than 
its market value, all transactions based upon that fictitious value involving 
injustice to one party or another. For instance, with exchange ‘control, if 
you say that the pound is worth 2.80 dollars and it isn’t, you swindle 
the exporter whose dollars you snaffle. Vice versa, you swindle the importer 
if your money is worth more than you say it is. You cannot avoid 
swindling somebody. 

Wires: Well, Micklem, I should apply the distinction the Jesuits 
make when they talk of economics, as they only too often do: between 
commutative and distributive justice. In the Protestant welfare states, one 
of which we inhabit, we tend to think of justice as being essentially 
or even exclusively distributive: chaps get what they ought to have in 

view of the kind of persons they are—they are fathers of families, they 
are unemployed, they are old-age pensioners, etc., etc. But commutative 
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"justice ig-quite another. kettle of fish. It is that one should receive the 
value of what one has actually done. Such things as the sanctity of con- 
tract, a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work—these are the concepts 

involved in the general concept which the Jesuits put forward as com- 
mutative justice. Now it seems to me that you, Micklem, as an. old- 
fashioned ‘Liberal, if I may say so, are thinking almost exclusively of this,’ 
of commutative justice; and you have left out altogether those other 
items on which I, as a new-fangled inhabitant of the welfare state, 
have hitherto, and also wrongly, tended to concentrate, namely those matters 
exclusively of distributive justice. The fact remains that if you fiddle around 
with various rates of exchange for the pound you may get fuller employ- 
ment than otherwise. In other words, the existence of various rates of 
exchange for the pound (let alone for the Argentine peso, and really 
if we were living in Argentina what you had said would seem yery queer 
indeed) does as a matter of mere economic technique make fuller employ- 
ment more possible. 

Warb-PERKINS: But fuller employment in this country may involve 
exporting unemployment. i 

Wires: I do not think so. On the whole, as you surely know, if we get 
full employment here by expanding domestic demand, we increase the 
likelihood of full employment abroad. If we raise-demand of a general 
sort inside the United Kingdom, then this will tend to slop over to foreign 
countries in the shape of smaller exports from this country and higher 
imports. If these various foreign exchange controls are used only to protect 
the expansion of home demand they can be defended as the necessary 
means whereby we help ourselves and foreigners too. One is only export- 
ing unemployment if one imposes currency restrictions without having 
expanded home demand. Well now, the mere existence of these various 
rates of exchange, or of two prices for a commodity other than money, 
might have as its principal result. fuller employment, or a higher rate of 
growth. That is to say, it might have as its general result a preferable 
state from the point of view of distributive justice. Now who are you 
as a merely non-Jesuitical theologian to tell me that commutative justice 
must always win the day? : 

(MickLEM: You haven’t met my point that it, is unfair that the im- 
porter or exporter in this country should be unjustly treated. 

Wires: I have met your point. I have said: “Certainly they are 
unjustly treated, but so what?” There are other things involved. There 
are the unemployed. - ; 

MICKLEM: I think our present “full employment” is quite spurious. 

Wues: Ah! Now this is very curious. It isn’t spurious in the sense 
that the people who are fully employed are in some sense not: fully 
employed. They are working and fully producing.. ‘ 

MICKLEM: Fully paid is what I should like-to say. 

Wues: This really will not do. They get good pay and they are also 
producing things, the volume of national output would diminish if they 
were sacked, etc. Therefore the present level of full-employment is not. . . . 

WaRD-PERKINS: I would like to return to this point of the value of 
a currency. What is the value of the pound as against the dollar? It 
isn’t easy to work out. Every American knows that you can get for a 
pound in England more than you can get for 2.80 dollars in America. 
It is very important to realise that in this country such multiple exchange 
rates as we have are not used to exploit our position. They have been 
forced on the Government. I agree that they could get rid of them by a. 
certain level of unemployment in this country, but nevertheless we did not 
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adopt multiple rates of exchange in order to better our position, When a 
Conservative Government came in who wanted to liberate the pound. 
they found it technically too difficult. Surely we can acquit them of warfting 
to exploit various exchange rates in order to defraud this person or that 
person. No one is defrauded who now buys convertible sterling. In Zürich 
he knows precisely the risk he takes. I do not feel any conscience at all 
if his speculation fails. The pound sterling is an international currency 
which finances three-fifths of the free world’s international trade. That is 
quite a useful thing to do and it would not be able to do this but for 
those restrictions. If we did away with these restrictions and had a con- 
vertible pound, the result. of this might well be that the pound sterling 
would be used less in international trade because we would have to have 
all sorts of other restrictions. We should have funded a great deal of 
sterling so that a large number of countries would find themselves with 
out international currency to trade with. I think this is a very important 
thing. The fact that the pound ‘sterling is weak, is due to the fact that 
there is plenty of it in the world and countries can use it. If we made 
the pound harder by funding all the free sterling that is about, international 
trade would undoubtedly suffer. 

Wits: But, Micklem, hasn’t your point been that we may not be 
exploiting to our own advantage a system of variable exchange rates 
and other similar discriminatory techniques, but we. are condoning them; 
so that other countries are more able in the climate of world opinion 
to use these techniques for methods which are less honourable? 

Warp-PerKINS: Every country has accepted our position. We have 
- moved steadily away from some 40 different sterling rates to three. Every 
movement has been toward more convertibility, though not only our 
economy but that of the world may be unable to afford full convertibility. 

MICKLEM: One of the points you have not dealt with is my submis- 
sion to you that, in view of the infirmities of politicians, it is an essential 
part of freedom and good government that the nation’s medium of 
exchange should be based on the Gold Standard or by some other and 
better method somehow separated from the day-to-day policy of govern- 
ment, so that no longer is the value of the pound the plaything of 
politicians. 

Warb-PERKINS: Even under the Gold Standard the value of the pound 
in terms of commodities varied between index numbers of 75 and 150. 
This is what happened in the nineteenth century, so whether it is the play- 
thing of the politicians or not the value of money as against commodities 
is going to fluctuate. If you decide not to use this particular instrument 
of policy, then you are limiting your powers of control over monetary 
policy and the economic system. Now in the nineteenth century they 
deliberately sacrified this control over the currency’s domestic value in ~ 
order to have a pound that was stable in terms of foreign currency. So 
in a sense even the Gold Standard was not a stable money policy. This 
was the decision of the 1844 Bank Charter Act, and this was probably 
all right in the context of a rapidly expanding situation. They got away 
with it because they did not have a great deal of permanetit unemployment 
or a great deal of social dislocation. But it would be very much more 
difficult to do that now. I do not feel that we can just say we won’t 
have any positive monetary policy, and that will leave it to the bankers 
to decide how much money to push out. This also would destabilize prices 
and it would needlessly hamstring ourselves, and other policies would 
be hampered also. You say you do not like the sacred cow of full employ- 
ment, but it must be accepted as a political fact. Monetary policy is only 
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one of many forms of economic policy. There are other policies. 

Wues: Would it not be equally valid to say it is a moral obligation on 
the Government to destroy the trade unions? 

MICKLEM: That is a further question, isn’t it? 

Wires: Is it a further question? This is another way of helping to 
achieve the same end. 

MICKLEM: You do not think the nation’s currency should be separate 
from government policy as the judiciary from the executive. You don’t 
accept that at all. 

~WARD-PERKINS: No, I simply cannot accept that. 

MIcKLEM: You are forgetting original sin in politicians. That is my point. 
You cannot trust them. Do not many of the world’s troubles arise from 
the fact that politicians are playing with the value of the pound? 

Wies: What about the original sin of the state of anarchy? It has to 
be demonstrated, it seems to me, not merely that there is original sin 
on the part of politicians and that this always tends towards inflation, but 
also that this is greater than the rather different kinds or original sin which 
we associate with laissez-faire. ' 

MICKLEM: I am not defending laissez-faire. 

Wives: Well, you are insisting upon the original sin of politicians 
and omitting all other kinds. You are in effect saying that the ill effects of 
laissez-faire are smaller. To myself they appear to be greater, by perhaps a 
short head, but greater. 

WarD-PERKINS: Indeed it varies from issue to issue. It is not the same 
problem as in the Gold Standard, for instance. 

WILES: Yes, the Gold Standard is the monetary policy of laissez-faire. 
The Gold Standard is just what we mean by laissez-faire in monetary 
matters. ; 

‘WaRD-PERKINS: I do not agree, I think that if you accept laissez- 
faire at home you leave a very rigid policy as regards your foreign 
exchange value. In a sense, monetary policy is a very good Liberal way 
of saying we will do it this way rather than doing it through direct controls, 
because I’m sure that the alternative to this would be direct controls. 
The Liberal must face up to the fact that we cannot allow absolutely 
free play on the market in every sphere. You have got to choose between 
controls at certain points. You might well argue that some control over 
money was far less autocratic than the kind of direct controls that one 
exercises over imports. 

MīicCKLEM: I suppose we must now bring our discussion to a close. 
May I try to sum up? I think it was agreed amongst us that inflation 
involves a breach of implied contract, injustice and deceit, and only works 
so long as the people can be deceived. Generally, then, you accepted my 
first point. But in respect of my points two and three, you did not agree 
that a national budget must conform to the principles which are morally 
obligatory on a private or company budget. Again, you did not accept my 
suggestion that, in view of original sin, it is as necessary to separate the 
nation’s medium of exchange from the day-to-day policies of govern- 
ments as it is tô separate the executive and the judiciary. Nor did you 
accept: what I said about the arbitrary fixing of the value of the pound 
for different purposes. You hardly discussed my comment that our present 
currency is not honest money, but little more than a system of coupons. 

The crux seems to me indicated in this sentence of Peter Wiles: 
“Two elements of deceit seem to me to be necessary conse- 
quences of the rise in prices, and the rise in prices in its turn 
would appear to me to be a necessary consequence of the deter- 
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„mination to have full employment and economic growth and aur present 
institutional set-up.” Full employment and the services of the Welfare State 
cropped up again and again, it being claimed that inflation is necessary for 
both. I should venture to comment that we have nothing corresponding 
to full productive employment, nor can we have under a protective system. 
I should like to plead that Free Trade as a good neighbour policy is a 
moral as well as an economic issue. Further it is agreed, I think, that we 
are spending on the Welfare State (and administration and security) more 
than we can afford; it is done by inflation. I should like to urge that the 
distinction between the Welfare Society, which is a Liberal principle, and 
the Welfare State, is also a moral as well as an economic issue. You 
accept in general my criticism of inflation on moral grounds, but accept 
inflation asserting that certain other goods, such as “full employment” and 
the Welfare State, necessitate it. It is, I think, agreed that creeping inflation 
can only continue to creep while the public remains deceived. I should 
reckon that 3% or 4% annual inflation would mean roughly that in 
20 years- prices would be doubled and savings halved. You are 
really applauding politicians as if they were conjurers showing how long 
they can keep the balls in the air. This is somewhat impolitely stated, but 
indicates my concern that we should take the matter further. 


A COMMENT 
By GEORGE ALLEN 


HE disagreements between Dr. Micklem on the one hand and Mr. 

' Ward-Perkins and Mr. Wiles on the other are only partly a matter 

of ethics. Both economists accept the argument that toleration or active 
support of inflationary policies leads directly to public and private deceit. 
Mr. Ward-Perkins goes some way in accepting the view, implicit in Dr. 
Micklem’s arguments, that inflation increases exploitation; Mr. Wiles 
rejects it. . 

As would be expected from any two economists, they counter-attack 
by instancing other economic objectives which have strong ethical justifica- 
tion—full employment and, especially as far as Mr. Wiles is concerned, 
maximum economic growth. Inevitably, therefore, the central issue is how 
far full employment, stable prices and free trade unions can be reconciled. 

The discussion has been too preoccupied with the consequential technical 
issues of the central .question, particularly with the role of the money 
supply and with the fiduciary issue. Perhaps this is why the two economists 
have not sufficiently attempted to strike a balance between the needs to 
avoid both unemployment and inflation. The fundamental question is 
not whether we attain one end or the other, but how much of one 
must be sacrified to attain so much of the other and what combinations 
of unemployment and price changes will maximize economic growth. 
But, before turning to discuss all this, something can be gained by more 
fully considering deceit and inflation as by-products of inflation. 

Nowadays so many economists are afraid to make value judgments 
that they will often appear indifferent or insensitive to the moral issues 
raised by inflation—or worse still, by their default in argument, their 
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readers ot audiences will not be brought to consider how closely economics 
and ethics are related. Most economic textbooks will not, even in.a 
modest footnote, point out the moral disadvantages of inflation, although 
their factual symptoms will be noted. More particularly, perhaps because 
it is now rather middle-aged and in consequence conditioned by the 
unemployment of pre-war days, the economic and political Left seems 
to be extremely insensitive to the kind of issue Dr. Micklem has raised. 
One must rub in what has been said about deceit and exploitation by the 
participants in the discussion. 

Something is wrong with the political attitudes which have allowed a 
situation to develop where post-war credits are simply a matter for musical 
hall jokes. Of course, it was a complete mistake ever to grant them: 
the war should have been financed entirely from taxation and voluntary 
loans. But a debt once contracted should have been honoured and its real 
value maintained, even if the debtor were foolish in contracting the obliga- 
tion: there is no justification for regarding default as an expedient for 
limiting inflation. “Don’t do as I do, do as I tell you” is the philosophy 
which many people attribute to politicians who preach the need for 
personal and public restraint in pressing one’s own claims on society at 
the expense of others. The implication of this justified cynicism is that most 
people will follow and accept the standards of moral conduct set by the 
politician. “If the Government can default and cheat, why shouldn’t r; 
it will be said. 

More discreditable than the treatment of post-war credits has been our 
behaviour over sterling balances. Although we have talked a great deal 
about fair shares and an equitable distribution of income in Britain, our 
default by inflation and by devaluation on debts owed to countries much 
poorer than ourselves is passively accepted by many thinking people 
who claim humanitarian political instincts. By any standard our failure 
to maintain the real value of our sterling liabilities to, say, India or 
Ghana is discreditable. We were quite content to buy Ghana’s cocoa in 
1950 and 1951 at the high prices then rvling: we should be prepared 
to give in return goods of equivalent real value. 

My final example of deceit needs little elaboration. Consider what has 
happened to any married couple who retired ten years ago with savings, 
obtained by considerable effort and personal abstinence, of £1,000. There 
must be many such cases. By means of inflation the Government has since 
spent about half their savings, without their consent, on other people. 
They were never warned that this would happen. Indeed, our economic 
policies had been so organized for many decades that they provided an 
implicit undertaking by society to maintain the value of personal savings. 

Deceit is morally wrong and, so far people imitate their government’s 
actions and attitudes, inexpedient. But on both counts exploitation-seems 
to me more serious. The failure to make a direct and strong attempt to 
control inflation has led to the adoption of various expedients to limit 
price rises at the expense of politically weak groups, and has meant 
the toleration, if not the positive. encouragement, of every-man-for-himself 
and every-pressute-group-for-itself attitudes. Those exploited have known 
perfectly well what has been happening but, because they could do nothing 
about it or because to be exploited was the lesser of evils, they have 
accepted: the situation, being not deceived but quite openly and predictably 
robbed. : 

Mr. Wiles is right to say that this country would exploit its bargaining 
power against Denmark in any circumstances. But in the late 1940s, when 
we were selling coal at the highest possible price, we ruthlessly took 
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advantage of the fact that alternative outlets for Danish bacon.were then 
severely limited. We were grasping at any straw to limit inflation. Food 
subsidies could not be increased: a stable cost-of-living index was eSsen- 
tial. The Danes had no votes in Britain, so we squeezed the price of their 
bacon. They knew perfectly well what was going on, but they were prepared 
to sell in Britain because it was, at least temporarily, the most profitable 
market. We, in the meantime, were willing to pay a much higher price 
for the same quality of British bacon. f 

Many people who save may be prepared to accept a low or even negative 
` Tate of interest, because their only way to provide for the future seems 
to be by acquiring paper claims to goods at some future date. Not every- 
body can directly own houses or other tangible assets nor, for that matter, 
equities. Yet the children of the married couple we have already mentioned 
will know perfectly well how their parents were fleeced. There is no need 
to cry “caveat emptor.” Nevertheless, they will save and perhaps buy 
National Savings Certificates and other Government stock. 

Rent control is another example of exploitation, influenced considerably 
by the link between the cost-of-living index and inflation. In many instances 
the beneficiaries, the tenants, have been richer than the victims, the owners 
{who include many elderly people Owning each one or two houses saved 
for and bought before the last war to provide a retirement income, or 
-having small shareholdings entirely in housing companies); the tenants 
have still had much of their working life before them and have been 
able to protect themselves against inflation. Of course many house-owners 
have been richer than their tenants, but this cannot hide the injustice done 
to other owners and, in any case, why subject one kind of property-owner 
to a form of discriminatory tax which other rich people have avoided? 
The failure to abandon rent control until 1958 and the cynically oppor- 
tunist opposition to decontrol from the Left are two of the more unsavoury 
aspects of post-war politics. 

Similarly, landowners who have not found a private purchaser or a 
local authority prepared to pay current market values (which can only be 
done’ in those rare cases where the purchase is financed from current 
revenue) but have been unfortunate enough to be forced to sell land 
under compulsory purchase, have received only 1947 values. There have 
‘been several reasons for the discrimination, including some muddled think- 
ing on compensation and betterment, but an important one has 
undoubtedly been to limit public expenditure where it was most vulnerable, 
Some landowners have been exploited while society has been willing to 
pay others higher-prices for land of equal value. Again, instead of 
deflating demand to bring our balance of payments into equilibrium, we 
have chosen discriminatory physical controls. So-called inessentials have 
been the victims of periodic abrupt restrictions of imports. Rather than 
spread the burden of adjustments as widely as possible we have often 
thrown them in an arbitrary and sudden manner on to people much poorer 
than ourselves, such as to the tomato producers of southern Italy and the 
fruit producers of the West Indies. Apparently, our charity begins at 
home and stays there. : > 

I think we must proclaim from the roof-tops that inflation favours 
the charlatan, the smart-alec, the spendthrift, and those who either 
honourably or dishonourably can protect themselves most; it favours the 
young and middle-aged against the old, the strong against the weak, the 
pressure-group against the publicly more responsible. 

And if inflation in this country ever should become runaway, the harm 
done to the more reputable sections of society would be even more severe. 
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As a people we are rather stolid and unimaginative, and are perliaps not 
so psychologically predisposed towards runaway inflation as some of the 
continental nations, but these characteristics may breed complacency. We 
certainly cannot make the comfortable assumption, and both Mr. Wiles 
and Mr. Ward-Perkins rejéct it without sufficiently accepting the 
implications of their rejection, that prices can go on rising continually 
at 3% or 4% per annum without the system completely breaking down. 
Like South Americans, we may learn to live with inflation, but one cannot 
be sure. The social damage of hyperinflation is too great. Perhaps the risk 
of a runaway situation is slight, even almost negligible, but it cannot be 
taken: the stakes are too high. . 

In the last ten years there has been a marked decline in public standards, 
of which tax evasion and increasing fiddling on expense accounts are proof. 
There are many reasons, but one is the lax behaviour of our rulers and 
politicians towards inflation. If the Government adopts one standard of 
behaviour and code of business conduct for itself can it really expect 
private firms and individuals to behave differently? This point, I presume, 
lies behind Dr. Micklem’s point that a national budget is hardly morally 
defensible if it is constructed on principles which in the case of a family 
or company would be a breach of moral obligation. Perhaps the question 
is one of- expediency rather than morals, but in either case Mr. Ward- 
Perkins and Mr. Wiles have not taken the point. They, with their training, 
can appreciate why a government might claim the right to act exceptionally 
within limits—under some circumstances. But can they expect other people, 
without their knowledge of economics, to appreciate the same sophistica- 
tions? In some cases yes, such as in avoiding depression, but these are 
generally exceptions. A government must set an example in terms which 
people can understand, not in terms which they would understand if, 
heaven forbid, they were all trained economists. This is the case for: 
repaying the national debt, even if in the process the nationalized industries 
were forced to borrow in the City and simply got the money the Govern- 
ment was repaying. 

Mr. Wiles tells us that inflation is not only inevitable but essential if 
economic growth is to be maximized. In the process of refuting the 
second part of his contention I hope to show that inflation is by no means 
inevitable. - 

In the late 1930s and immediately after the war, when the world depres- 
sion and the British experience of over 1,000,000 unemployed, generally 
much more, for more than 10 consecutive years after 1925 were fresh in 
everybody’s mind, many economists argued that a persistently and slightly 
rising price level would encourage investment by businessmen who had 
become thoroughly slump-minded. Continual windfall profits and the 
declining real burden of money debts would, the argument went, make 
them more optimistic for the future. They would be prepared to invest to 
a greater extent than if prices were constant or falling—especially if, as a 

_ result of constant or falling prices, cost increases were matching increases in 
productivity and preventing a rise in profits relatively to other factor 
incomes. Moreover, it might be said, temporary recession would, from the 
financial point of view, be less unpleasant if occurring against the back- 
ground of a rising price level: businessmen’s confidence would be less 
undermined in these circumstances by temporary confounding of their 
past forecasts than if recession involved substantially falling prices. 

These arguments seem singularly inappropriate today. Tf it had not been 
for the need to check the runaway tendencies of the recent inflation there 
would be no signs today that savings were running to waste. Savings are 
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generally so manifestly inadequate for the various demands (including 
those of the social services) that any possible cramping effect on business- 
men which might accompany the end of inflation would be a blessing 
in disguise. In the last resort we cannot invest more than we are prepared 
to save. 

The changes in the composition of and technical pressures on British 
Management in the last 20 years also seem to make the arguments 
outdated. Before the last war British industry suffered from an educational 
system and a set of class distinctions which directed too many of the more 
able and enterprising people, especially from our „universities, into the 
Civil Service and into the administration of colonial possessions. The 
muck -was not spread widely enough. This is now all changed, except 
perhaps as far as a few decadent and declining industries are concerned. 
The consummation of the managerial revolution has been accompanied by ` 
4 growing belief in the necessity for applied scientific and technological 
research and for technical progress if firms are to maintain their competitive 
positions. Perhaps some firms would prefer a quiet life, maintaining large, 
liquid reserves, but they are caught up in the mill-race. Then, the highly 
‘trained and widely educated top managements of the big companies that 
now dominate industry know that, even if we move a little from our 
present level of employment, governments will always be taking the 
necessary measures to maintain a progressive economy. Thus it is that 
many firms regard a slight recession as an opportunity for the more speedily 
carrying out long-term investment which will be profitable when once 
again business activity revives. ; 

For these reasons—the shortage of savings, the changed characteristics 
of British management, the faith that governments will more or less main- 
tain a prosperous economy—I cannot believe that inflation is necessary to 
Maintain investment at the maximum level which can be sustained. Mr. 
Wiles may say that I have overlooked an important point: the high level of 
employment which accompanies inflation will permit a greater level of 
current output and, therefore, a greater volume of resources for investment 
than would be secured from the lower level of employment necessary to 
avoid inflation. He might even quote the restriction of output in the last 
two years as evidence. 

The experience of the last two years (which incidentally may owe as 
much to fundamental structural lack of balance between the different parts 
of the economy as to lack of effective demand) should be ignored. It is 
the once-for-all price of moving from an inflation-prone economic system. 
Whether we must continually sacrifice output in order to prevent inflation 
` depends in part on the level of unemployment necessary to achieve the 
desired effects on prices; but, above all, it will depend on whether business- 
men and workers consider this level to -be permanent or temporary. The 
“shake-out” I envisage will not come simply from a change in the economic 
climate which is regarded as only transitional. f 

For reasons that will emerge later, it can be assumed that, with about 
24% unemployment, wages will rise on average no more than productivity. 
Moreover, it is most doubtful whether the output from a’ given stock of 
labour and capital will be any greater if 99% of the labour force is 
employed than if the figure were normally 1% or 2% less. Inflation 
encourages wasteful hoarding both of capital and labour. If prices are 
rising, it pays to hold more stock than are absolutely necessary. When the 
demand for labour is normally expected to exceed supply (as during 
the last six or seven years) employers will hoard labour as a reserve for 
future developments. Similarly. and more important, extremely low 
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unemployment’ causes a fall in the average productivity of labour. The 
lower level of unemployment instanced above will mean a decline in work- 
ing disciplife, more absenteeism and unnecessary turnover of labour 
moving from job to job. Management will exert fewer sanctions: it will less 
easily be able to replace unsatisfactory employees (including some among 
its own ranks) and, with factories working to extremely full order books, 
it will feel more vulnerable to every stoppage and so continually will be 
the more prepared to accept poor work to avoid all possible conflict. 
Economists often query such arguments, but my own limited but close 
personal contacts with wage-earners suggests that, unless they belong to 
an extremely militant minority of trade unionists, they have no illusions. 
Finally, bottlenecks and a more irregular flow of work raise costs. Indeed, 
as long as labour is expected to be generally in extremely short supply 
it may be more readily allowed to persist in practices which constitute 
a permanent drag on the productiveness of new investment. 

A much higher level of unemployment than the suggested 24% would 
certainly cause a fall in output: labour would become increasingly ca’canny 
and restriction-minded; bottlenecks would be replaced by general surpluses 
of all factors of production and general excess capacity. Businessmen might 
well be deterred from. maintaining investment. But at the 24% level we 
may come close to avoiding both the wastes of “over-employment” and of 
“under-employment.” This being so, the real need from the point of view 
of maximising growth is stability at this level of unemployment—a 
continuing balance between demand and national output, the avoidance 
of such short-term changes as to force windfall losses on businessmen and 
of alternating booms and slumps in the labour market, the booms setting 
off wage-price spirals and the slumps encouraging restrictive practices and 
ca’canny among labour. 

But many eyebrows will have been raised by my suggestions that around 
24% unemployment will keep wage increases in step with those of 
productivity. Have I forgotten the power of the trade unions? 

We are too prone to think that a trade union enters all wage conflicts 
with the same degree of backing from its members. This is wrong. The 
bargaining power of the unions varies precisely because the militancy of 
their members will change according to the issues. We can consider three 
main types of wage claim—cost-of-living claims, claims to maintain 
differentials, and claims which simply ask for more. The bargaining power 
of unions will vary from time to time as these three components change in 
relative importance in contributing to particular wage-claims. 

Rank-and-file trade unionists are likely to be extremely militant if real 
wages fall due to a rise in the cost of living (say as a result of rising 
import prices, decontrol of housing, end of food subsidies or due to 
agricultural policy) and if changing relative wages between different occu- 
pations rouse them on the all important and touchy question of differentials. 
In the first case, non-unionists will be thought to be gaining, wrongly and 
unjustly, at the expense of union members, and in the other case particular 
unions or séction of them will think they are being sacrificed at the expense 
of the rest of society, whether union or non-union. On both issues the 
rank and file will have such strong feelings that they will be willing to 
support a wage claim at some considerable sacrifice in order to maintain 
their position. In these circumstances, only a severe deflation will be 
sufficient to cow them. ; 

The third important cause of wage demands is the built-in Oliver-Twist 
mentality of the unions—their persistence in asking for more. But because 
the extremely small band of active unionists puts in an annual wage claim, 
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perhaps for the réason that they can think of nothing better to do, we shall 
be mistaken if we assume that the rest of the members wil] alWays be 
prepared to support the claim with anything like the vigour, determination 
and sense of injustice which would inspire them in supporting wage-claims 
based on the cost of living or on differentials. The issues are not so 
important as when the wife is complaining that her house-keeping money 
is not going as far as it did or when there is apparently enough in the 
kitty to give a rise to workers in other occupations or industries. Why 
then undergo the inconveniences of a strike when more can be lost in 
a fortnight than can be recouped, even if the wage claims is ultimately 
successful, in over a year? 

If employers are prepared to withstand any general wage claim not 
involving the cost of living or differentials, because there is not the excess 
demand to permit an easy adjustment of prices if the claim is conceded, 
and if their determination is obvious to their employees, it is likely that 
trade union leaders will be forced or even glad to recognise „their 
members are not eager for a fight and that, in consequence, they will be 
moderate and conciliatory. In the October issue of the Contemporary 
Mr. Wiles suggested that the trade union movement may be, to some extent, 
a paper tiger. We can now see why. 

Moderately deflationary monetary and fiscal policies, then, would not 
be successful once a wage-price spiral is under way, set off and maintained 
by cost-of-living changes. To this extent I agree with Mr. Wiles. It would 
have been possible to contain the inflation set off by the rising import 
prices after the 1949 devaluation and the Korean War stock-piling only 
by a severe deflation in which real output would have been severely 
reduced. However, if a period of price stability has been achieved and the 
wage-price spiral has completely or almost petered out, moderate deflation 
‘may be extremely effective. Then, barring some rise in costs due to a change 
in the terms of trade, the last two categories of wage-claims become the 
most important. 

- Given the institutional characteristics of the labour market, its inflexi- 
bilities and systems of national wage negotiations in most industries, a 
small general excess demand for labour, as in recent years, will not be 
spread evenly throughout the labour market, neither by occupations nor 
by regions. The excess demand will be concentrated on particular occu- 
pations and in a few regions, as now in the Midlands and Greater London. 
There wages will tend to rise considerably, so producing strong demands 
for increases elsewhere to keep in step. A small general excess demand 
for labour, by being concentrated on particular sections of the labour 
market, will cause large increases throughout. Equally, a moderate deflation, 

_ by lowering demand for labour in the “bottleneck” occupations and regions, 
can greatly reduce the rate of wage increases everywhere. (An important 
rider to this paragraph is that to the extent that we can lessen the 
geographical and occupational inflexibilities of the labour market the 
lower will be the amount of unemployment necessary to control the 
“differential-effect” on the course of wages.) 

Oliver-Twist wage claims should be brought to modest proportions 
quickly as unemployment increases slightly. As long as unemployment does 
not become so great as to give edge to the now blunted class-war, union 
members will be content with smali mercies rather than suffer the 
inconveniences of long strikes. (Of course, there will still be many strikes 
arising from bad industrial relations where wage-claims may be a pretext 
for a lash.) Employers will obviously be more willing to resist claims in. 

‘ these circumstances. 
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Thére is not. time for detailed statistical support-for my arguments. But, 
` particularly when we allow for the effects of the cost-of-living rises follow- 
ing thé 1949 devaluation and the stock-piling of the Korean War, and when 
we remember that of the restraining effects on wages of 24% unemploy- 
ment will be much greater if it is regarded as a norm and not a temporary 
departure from conditions of severe labour shortage, experience in the last 
, 10 years does suggest that wage rates would prove much more responsive 
to the state of the market than has generally been thought. As this comment 
was being prepared, Professor A. W. Phillips published in Economica 
a detailed study, based on the experience of almost a hundred years, of 
the effects of changes in unemployment on yearly changes in wage rates. 
I am not surprised by the conclusion which emerges from his study: 
namely that if unemployment were maintained at slightly under 24%, 
the annual rate of wage increase would be about 2%. Then, in the light 
of the experience of the last ten years and of the improvements in efficiency 
suggested earlier, the annual rise in productivity should generally be 
sufficient to absorb wage increases without either rising prices or falling 
profit margins. : 

Inflation, then, is not inevitable, and the price of avoiding it is less 
than is usually thought. But we must choose the right means. Certainly 
we must not be so preoccupied with the cash supply and fiduciary issue 
as Dr. Micklem appears to be. Restriction of money supply in the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s would certainly not have prevented or even greatly 
limited inflation. True, as Mr. Ward-Perkins points out, if the cash supply 
had been restricted and money incomes had increased we should have been 
greatly inconvenienced. The existing volume of cash would have been 
turned over more quickly and there would have been a rapid development 
of cash substitutes (for example, a more extensive use of cheques). However, 
despite these expedients, restrictions of the cash supply would have forced 
the banks to look to their cash ratios (once they had run down their 
excessive holding of short-dates securitiesy and to restrict credit. But in 
‘the circumstances of those years the resultant deflation would have had no 
effect in checking the unions without severe unemployment, which no 
government would have tolerated. Wage increases might have been 
financed to some extent out of gross profits which should have been used 
for investment. That would have been equally unacceptable to any govern- 
ment so that, whatever its complexion, it would have increased the fiduciary 
issue to enable trade to carry on as conveniently as possible. - 

Nevertheless, in future it might be useful to limit the annual rates of 
increase of the fiduciary issue according to some clear and predetermined 
rules. The value of this policy would not be in any direct effects, but as a 
sign to the public that the Government was determined to control inflation. 
But this apart, preoccupation with the cash supply and fiduciary issue 
is to mistake symptoms for causes. ` 

Perhaps I have been too optimistic. Perhaps a 24% unemployment level 
would not completely prevent wages rising more rapidly than productivity. 
But, if so, the resultant annual increase in prices would not, on average, 
be great, probably not more than 1% per annum. Frankly, I cannot 
worry about that degree of inflation. Owing to the magic of compound 
interest, a 1% increase in prices yearly is markedly different from 3%, 
4% or 5%: above all, it would not bring with it the risk of an ultimately 
runaway inflation. = 

We need not accept the view that inflation can only be conquered at 
the expense of growth. Indeed, the choice between evils is more tantalising, ` 
because a moderate deflation would probably not only prevent prices 
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“rising but also increase the rate of economic growth. Are we then, because 
of the imperfections in the labour market and the anomolies in the struc- ` 
ture of trade unions, to increase deliberately, albeit slightly, the level of 


unemployment? f. ‘ 


_.~” The question must not be dismissed lightly as being reactionary. The 


hardships suffered by many people, especially the aged and elderly, 
through inflation in the last 20 years has been just as severe as would 
fall on others if unemployment were raised to what Lord Beveridge pro- 
posed as the full employment target in Full Employment in a Free Society. 
And the risks of runaway inflation, even if remote, cannot be ignored. 

But I have lived with unemployment. If the trough of the 1930’s slump 
had lasted six months longer, even in relatively properous Coventry, my 
grammar school education would have been ended when it had hardly 
begun and I should never have gone to a university. I do not know which 
is the lesser of evils: the heart and the brain are in conflict. Perhaps the 
theologian should have had the last word? 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


HE International Labour Organisation is a huge undertaking 
Tee out a colossal amount and variety of work. To discuss its 

constitution and activities in detail would only be perplexing, but 
it may be useful to explain the general structure and operations of this 
world wide organisation. The I.L.O. (as we shall call it for short) is an 
agency of 78 governments united to work for lasting peace based 
on social justice. It was founded in 1919 as part of the peace 
settlement which followed the First World War. For many years it was 
connected with the League of Nations. In 1946 it became the first 
“specialised agency” associated with the United Nations. The I.L.O. is” 
an intergovernmental agency, but it differs from other. diplomatic bodies 
in one important way. Its national delegations consist not only of govern- 
ment representatives but also of workers and employers. Each member 
country sends two government delegates, one employer and one worker 
to the LL.Os Annual International Labour Conference. The employer 
and worker delegates are not bound to follow Government instructions 
and are free to disagree with their own Government’s policy and with 
each other. As many difficult problems arise for discussion and solution 
at this conference, it is provided that each delegate may be accompanied 
by not more than two technical advisers for each item on the agenda of 
the conference. 

The International Labour Conference is the supreme authority of the 
LL.O. It meets once a year, generally at Geneva. It adopts the various 
conventions and recommendations, and the resolutions and reports, 
which deal with world standards in the labour and social field. Among 
other matters, it also elects the members of the I.L.O. governing body, 
and adopts the LL.O. budget, which is financed by contributions of 
member governments. It is interesting to note that colonial observer 
delegates are present at this conference. They come from Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Singapore, the Federation of West Indies, Malaya and Malta. 
Another and less gratifying feature of the conference is the presence of 
some 70 members from Russia and the various territories from behind 
the Iron Curtain. These members from Communist countries have imported 
politics into the discussions of the conference with acrimonious results. 
The International Labour Office at Geneva is the world headquarters of 
the LL.O. At the LL.O. building about 800 officials of nearly 60 nation- 
alities are engaged in research work, and preparing reports for discussion 
at LL.O. conferences and meetings in all parts of the world. The governing 
body is the “executive council” of the I.L.O. It consists at the present 
time of 40 members. Ten seats are held permanently by the “states 
of chief industrial importance.” These states are—The United States, The 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France, the Federal German Republic, 
Italy, Japan, China, Canada and India. Ten elective seats are held by 
other countries chosen every three’ years. Ten seats are held by labour 
members elected as individuals to represent the workers of the world. Ten 
seats are held by employers who likewise are selected as individuals to 
represent management interests. Together. the conference, the governing 
body and the office make up the I.L.O. 
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As abote mentioned, the headquarters staff of the I.L.O. are stationed 
in Geneva. A liaison office is maintained at the headquarters of the 
United Nations, and branch offices are maintained at Washington, 
London (38-39 Parliament Street, S.W.1), Montreal, Paris, Rome and New 
Delhi. In addition there are a number of accredited correspondents in 
other countries. : 

The I.L.O. is no believer in undue centralization. Since 1945, eight 
industrial committees have been set up to solve the social and economic 
problems peculiar to particular industries. These committees bring together 
the Government experts, employers and workers of a single profession or 
industry to consider the labour and social qusetions of concern to that 
industry. They send their conclusions to the governing body for 
decisions as to what actions should be taken. These committees are now 
organized for coal mining, textiles, construction (i.e. building, civil 
engineering and public works), iron and steel, the metal trades, inland 
transport, petroleum production and refining, and the chemical industries; 
and the plantations committee has recently been created. making nine 
committees in all. In addition, a large number of commissions and 
committees exist to further the work of the I.L.O. in specific fields. 
Amongst these, may be mentioned the committee on women’s work, and 
the committee on occupational safety and health. A new department 
called labour management relations, has recently been established. This 
department also deals with workers’ education. 

The achievements of the I.L.O. since its formation can only be described 
as superb. The work which has been done, and is continuing every year. 
may be conveniently collected under three main headings. Firstly, there 
is the adoption of conventions and recommendations and the effect given 
to them by national legislation and other action. Since the I.L.O. was 
established, 109 conventions and about 104 recommendations have been 
adopted. Together, conventions and recommendations form what 
is known as the “International Labour Code.” This covers a vast list 
of subjects including, among others, employment and unemployment, 
hours of work, holidays with pay, the employment of women, the employ- 
ment of children and young persons, industrial health, safety and welfare. 
Secondly, there is the collection and distribution of information on labour 
and industrial matters. The information received is available either for use 
in replying to inquiries or for issue in the various publications of the 
office, such as the monthly “International Labour Review.” Thirdly, 
there are the operational activities of the I.L.O. Where required the I.L.O. 
gives practical assistance to states members in connection with the improve- 
ment of the conditions of life and labour in their countries. These relate 
to such matters as employment service and manpower organisations, 
vocational and technical training, migration, industrial relations, industrial 
safety and health and social security. The methods employed by the 
L.L.O. in giving this assistance include advisory missions to the countries 
where the assistance is required, periods of instruction or study abroad 
for suitable candidates from the countries requiring assistance, training 
of staff, arrangement of special conferences of experts, and the provision 
of instructional material and special publications. The I.L.O. has 
established operational field offices in Italy, Brazil and Turkey; and an 
office is to be opened in Lagos in 1959. It has also been decided to 
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establish an African Advisory Committee to assist the I.L.O. in regard 
to its African policy. . 

At this point it may be explained that conventions and onie 
tions must be adopted by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the delegates present at the International Labour Conference. Conventions 
must be submitted by each state member within a year (or 18 months 
in exceptional cases) to the competent authority—usually the Parliament— 
of the state with a view to adopting any necessary legislation or taking 
any other appropriate action. If the competent authority (e.g. the Parliament 
at Westminster) consent to the ratification of the convention, the state 
member deposits the instrument of ratification with the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office. A state which has ratified a convention 
is under an obligation to see that its own laws and practice are in 
accordance with it: Recommendations, like conventions, must be submitted 
to the competent authority with a view to the enactment of legislation 
or other action to implement their provisions. Ratification is not appropriate 
in the case of a recommendation. 

In order further to appreciate the enormous achievement of the I.L.O., 
we may consider in a little detail some of the conventions and recom- 
mendations which have been adopted in the last 39 years. Most 
of these have some bearing on safety and health of workers. In 1947 the 
conference adopted a general convention on labour inspection in industry 
and commerce. It has been ratfied by 30 countries. This convention was 
supplemented later by a recommendation on Jabour inspection in mining . 
and transport undertakings. 

A convention on the compulsory medical examination of children and 
young persons employed at sea was adopted by the conference in 1921 
and has been ratified by 39 countries. In 1946 the conference adopted a 
convention on the medical examination of seafarers which, with minor 
exceptions, applies to every person engaged in any capacity on board any 
sea going vessel other than a fishing vessel and certain small vessels. 
It has been ratified by 12 countries. A convention concerning safety 
provisions in the building industry was adopted in 1937 and has been 
ratified by 11 countries. Ratifying countries undertake to maintain in 
force laws or regulations concerning scaffolds, hoisting appliances, safety 
equipment and first-aid. This convention has been supplemented by three 
recommendations, which, among other matters, contain a model code 
of safety regulations. The code deals in some detail with scaffolding 
generally ‘and different types of scaffolding (pole, ladder, cantilever, sus- 
fended), working platforms, gangways, runs and stairs, ladders, fencing of 
openings, hoisting appliances, (winches, crabs, pulleys, ropes, chains, 
cranes, derricks, hoists), personal protective equipment, rescue, first-aid, 
and other matters. The above observations only give a minute picture of 
the work undertaken by the I.L.O. It is indeed great work, and long may 
it continue. 

MESTON. 
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- THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 
ENERAL de Gaulle’s broadcast of December 28 opened a new and 
highly critical phase of his enterprise. Up to that point he had used 
the almost unlimited powers conferred upon him as head of the 
Government last June to set up the new Constitution, to organize a French 
Community incorporating territories of the old colonial empire, to begin 
the transformation of the most diverse public institutions, as well as to 
take initiatives in international affairs intended to reinforce the position of 
France in the world. , : 

At the end of the year he set about the essential piece of business on 
which the success of all these efforts depended: the creation of a stable 
franc and the restoration of the French economy. The framing of the 
French budget for 1959 was the basis of his action, but this operation was 
given a special significance by its coinciding with the British announcement 
of measures tending towards the convertibility of sterling and with the 
entry of the European common market into a new stage of development 
on January 1. On that date trade exchanges between the countries of the 
European Six were to be eased. Customs duties were to be lowered and 
a certain proportion of goods were to be freed from import quotas. As far 
as France was concerned General de Gaulle, characteristically taking a 
bolder risk than was strictly required by the treaty, decided to remove 
.90 per cent of the quota restrictions. i i 

Many provisions of the budget will have disagreeable effects on social 
conditions. Railway fares are higher, postal facilities more costly, coal, 
gas, wine and tobacco dearer. The social security services are to be made 
self-supporting. Pensions for ex-servicemen are to cease except in the case 
of a high degree of physical invalidity. As an off-set to these disadvantages 
the pensions for widows and orphans will be maintained; the guaranteed 
minimum wage for the lowest-paid workers will be increased; old age 
pensions will be raised; wages of State employees in the nationalized 
industries will be increased by 4 per cent: 

All the unpopular dispositions of the budget are incidental to the 
accomplishment of the supreme aim, which is the establishment of monetary 
security. The franc is devalued to.the level of 1,382 francs to the pound 
sterling. This figure relates to the franc as the unit hitherto existing. 
General de Gaulle announced, however, that a “heavy” franc, equivalent 
in value to the 100-franc price which has been in circulation for some 
years, will be introduced as a new unit. Notes of 10 “heavy” francs, for 
instance, bearing an exact resemblance to the current 1,000-francs note 
will be issued, and both types will be current at the same time and will 
have the same ‘value. 

The budget is directed against inflation and the estimated deficit of over 
1,200 milliards is reduced by half. The budget is, however, given a “forward 
look” by an increase in investments for housing, school-building and ‘for 
such purposes as the production of energy and equipment. Higher taxation 
on companies and business turnover, the classical expedients, will increase 
revenue. By a cusious extension of an old device the-possession of a motor- 
car, or a-yacht, or a second residence in the country is interpreted for 
income tax purposes as representing a certain precise amount of income, 
a manifest source of miscalculation which has aroused much criticism. 
In its general design, in its removal of subsidies and respect for the full 
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mechanism of prices—formation. the consideration shown for investments 
as “production” expenditure, the budget carries the imprint of M. Rueff, 
the experienced financial official, and his commission of experts on whose 
report it seems to have been based. 

Protests against the budget naturally came first from the State employees 
in the nationalized industries and from the peasants, who were directly 
touched by the severity of some of the new provisions. The 4 per cent 
advance on wages to employees was really a small compromise offer to 
railway workers and others who had for a long time been demanding much 
more considerable increases. The farmers were annoyed by the abolition 
of “indexation,’ by which their prices were mechanically regulated by 
reference to certain economic indices (such as the price of industrial pro- 
ducts used in agriculture) which affected their own costs of production. 
One answer to the peasants was that “indexation” was only useful in 
times of inflation, and was obviously out of place at this moment, since 
it would imply continued distrest of the future of the currency. The budget 
certainly suffers from the usual defects of its predecessors: it expects too 
much from indirect taxation which affects in undue proportion the modest 
class of consumers, and, owing to the practices of evasion, direct taxes 
themselves fall most heavily on persons with earned monies, whose salaries 
or wages are known and declared. The possible effect of protests should 
not be over-rated. They are no longer supported by instant echoes in 
Parliament. The dangers to which the budget policy of monetary stability 
might be exposed by some exorbitant rise in prices are countered by the 
restrictions of credit and the liberation of exchanges. It is the official view 
that the increase in prices of imports resulting from devaluation will not 
be enough to. affect gravely the cost of industrial production. 

The resignation of M. Mollet, the Socialist leader, from his post in the 
de Gaulle Ministry was due to the Socialist disapproval of the budget. He 
and his Socialist colleague M. Thomas provisionally remained in office 
until the new Ministry of M. Michel Debré was constituted. For the present 
the withdrawal of the Socialist Ministers is not of vital importance, The 
gradual development of a critical attitude among the now fragmentary 
groups is to be expected, and there are signs of it even among the members 
of the M.R.P. and the Conservative Independents, But the political world 
is still under the sway of the repeated confirmed supremacy of General 
de Gaulle and party positions count for little. 

In the interim between his election to the Presidency of the Republic 
and his actual installation in that high office General de Gaulle continued 
to use his unlimited powers as head of the Government, and during the 
last days of his tenure of office a flood of Orders having the force of law 
continued to pour into the columns of the Journal Officiel. In the course 
of his “temporary magistracy” General de Gaulle, with the help of an 
efficacious administrative machine and a remarkable array of experts, has 
overhauled a great part of the institutions and agencies which regulate the 
life of the country, from national defence and the judicial system to educa- 
tion and housing and rents. Seen from this side the new régime looks like 
a great “technocracy.” Experts have had their way “without troublesome 
consultation of a Parliament or of the interested parties.” 

By the manner of its formation the Government of M. Michel Debré, 
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largely made up of the samẹ Ministers as that of General de Gaulle, has 
the qualifications necessary for continuing the same kind of rôle. M. Debré 
and his Government are responsible to Parliament, and their relations 
-with the National Assembly, subordinated as it is to the executive, will 
no doubt became interesting as public opinion revives and reorganizes 
itself. M. Debré belongs to the Union from la Nouvelle République 
(UN.R.), which triumphed at the general election, so that the traditional 
principle of choosing the Premier from the members of an important party 
is observed. The relations between a Prime Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the President of the Republic who appoints him have still to be 
worked out in practice. M. Debré was an old wartime adherent of General 
de Gaulle. As Minister of Justice he was one of the principal authors of 
the new Constitution. His present association with the President therefore 
promises mutual confidence at a high pitch. Still, the responsibility to 
Parliament is a serious factor in the Prime Minister’s political situation 
and may one day put a faithful allegiance to the test. M. Soustelle, who 
at the time of the general election showed signs of becoming a possibly 
dynamic leader of the U.N.R., has been placed by M. Debré in a post very 
close to himself as “Ministre-delegate to the Prime Minister.” He will be 
_ concerned with the development of the Sahara, with the overseas territories 
not included among the States of the Community, and with atomic energy. 
This miscellany of attributions rather suggests that he will be specially 
associated with the future application of the de Gaulle economic plan to 
Algeria, which is in the mind of the President of the Republic a funda- 
mental project in his whole enterprise. $ 
Although General de Gaulle’s conception of the Presidential function 
was that of an arbiter it seems inevitable that he will. continue to be an 
active power in the executive, an inference which is supported by the 
importance of the organization of the Presidential services at the Elysée. 
In his broadcast of December 28, after his election to the Presidency, he 
said that he would “exercise the supreme power to the full extent which, 
henceforward, it comprises.” Clearly, he cannot disinterest himself from 
Algeria. It is part of the method of Genera] de Gaulle patiently to pursue 
a policy even if he says little about it for a period. In the short speech he 
made on his installation at the Elysée he still repeated the sybellne 
phrases about the “place of choice reserved for the Algeria of tomorrow,” 
which have given rise to contradictory interpretations. The best interpreta- 
tion is probably the slow persistence of his aim. Success in General 
de Gaulle’s liberal policy in Algeria is one of the ways to the success of 
his enterprise for the recovery of France. One admissible criticism of the 
budgét designed to defend sound finance and the franc is that it still 
-provides for the “unproductive expenditure” on the war in Algeria. 
i W. T. MIDDLETON. 
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JACQUES SOUSTELLE 


T the height of the rather quiet French election campaigñ, I talked 

Å vih Jacques Soustelle at the Ministry of Information in Paris. It 

would be an understatement to call him a controversial figure, for he 

is the one person in French politics about whom everyone has a definite 

opinion. By British standards a young man for the position he holds, he is 

no older than many other top French political figures. Indeed the average 

age of the Central Committee of the Union pour la Nouvelle Republique— 

his party—is in the forties, only one member being in the fifties. Jacques 

Chaban-Delmas, Committee member and recently elected leader of the 
Assembly, is only 43.- 

M. Soustelle’s background and record are surprising even for France. 
Brilliant ethnologist and author of a standard work on Central America 
written before the war (nicknamed Jacques “Aztec” by the French Press), 
he was then a Trotskyist. At 26—at the time of Munich—he was secretary 
of the Anti-Fascist League of Intellectuals; Director of the Free French 
Information Services at 30; and in charge of Intelligence and Counter- 
Espionage at 31 (1943), which position he held till after the liberation. He 
served for a short time in the first post-war French Government and from 
1947 was Secretary of the People’s Rally, the then Gaullist “Party.” He 
was to lead the dwindling band of Gaullists until appointed Governor- 
General of Algeria by Pierre Mendes-France in 1955. Ever since, of course, 
he has constantly been in the public eye. It is difficult to know where to 
place him in the political spectrum, at least in conventional terms. The 
integrationist in Algerian and Colonial affairs—and no one who has met him 


doubts his sincerity on these matters, though they may doubt the wisdom— ' ' 


is in foreign affairs an ardent nationalist. To my question on how to improve 
relations between France, Asia and the Middle East he replied: “Good 
relations between independent countries in this world cannot be based on 
anything but no intervention in the affairs of each country. For instance, wé 
have no wish to interfere in the internal affairs of the United Arab Republic 
or any other country in the Middle East or Asia. And we feel that nobody 
must interfere with our own problems.” 

At home slightly to the left of centre, an advocate of profit sharing and 
partnership in industry, some of his right-wing allies are due for a shock 
when, as is most probable, resenting the accusation of being extreme 
rightists—they proclaim themselves as centre—the leaders of the UNR 
Assembly Group begin to table some of the measures on the UNR platform. 

Charm, energy, resolution and a capacity for hard work make up the 
Soustelle manner. I met him shortly after he had announced the French 
rejection of the Free Trade Area proposals. 

Self: You have often been called the major French political opponent 
of the Free Trade Area.... 

Soustelle: Its not correct. I don’t specialize in that kind of problem, and 
my attitude is that of the Government. As it has been proposed my opinion 
is that the Free Trade Area needs further study before we can come to a 
definite decision. i 

Self: After the Common Market and the Free Trade Area comes 
European Union. Do you think this will come about within our lifetime? 

Soustelle: I think so. There are already symptoms of European unity. 
T think that it was in ’52 or °53 that my friends in Parliament and I proposed 
a law tending towards a European confederation. We are not, though it has 
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been said repeatedly, against European unity in any form. We think that the 
best way to realize it is not to go against the realities of Europe. Those 
realities, whether we like it or not, are the nations of Europe which are 
very much alive, but that is a historical fact. If we try to build only by 
technical agreements as in the past, we will not succeed. We have to build 
Europe by taking as a basis what really exists. My second point, we cannot 
make Europe without Africa. We think, many of us and I personally, that 
the real aim we have to keep in mind is a EurAfrica, that is a union between 
the advanced countries of Western Europe and the developing countries of 
Africa. 

Self: 1 am often told in France that harmonious relations are more easily 
possible between European and African than between European and Arab 
Do you think that good relations can be built up? 

Soustelle: Certainly. I wouldn’t say that my own experience is that you 
cannot develop good relations between European—say Frenchmen—and 
Arabs or Berbers. I have many Moslem friends; of course, there are also 
Arabs who fired at me, but that is another story. We French have very 
easily good relations with the Africans of “Black Africa,” as we say in 
France. As for instance my colleague Mr. Houphouet (now a Minister 
of State, a native of the Ivory Coast) and many M.P.s I know who are 
natives of Black Africa, with whom we have always had very friendly and 
easy relations. 

Self: It is the stated intention of General de Gaulle to try to bring the 
standard of Algeria in line with that of France. Do you think that the French 
economy can stand both the cost of Algerian development and Common 
Market competition, since both will bear their hardest on France within the 
next four or five years? i 

Soustelle: The development cf Algeria will be a vital problem and it 
will be an effort for France. J have never iried to hide that aspect of the 
situation, and J have so written over the past few years. General de Gaulle 
and the Government have assessed the effort required. You will no doubt 
remember his speech at Constantine: “France has the means and the will.” 
We are conscious of the difficulties involved, and we must do it. This 
operation of course is not entirely a sacrifice for France, for though we have 
to provide the finance, the equipment, the skill and the technicians, French 
eyes are more and more focused on the coal and gas question and the 
exploitation of the Sahara. We are confident that within a few years our 
needs in oil will be covered by this. 

Self: Turning to home affairs, do you think that a Parliament or Assembly 
whose financial powers are so limited can really be effective? 

Soustelle: The financial powers of the Asembly are not as restricted as 
all that. What is restricted is not the legislative power but those of initiation 
and administration, which was the case with the last Constitution. This in 
France is traditionally the field of the Government and not the Legislature, 
yet this was the field which the Asembly had invaded at the end of the Third 
and during the Fourth Republics. We are coming back to the French 
tradition, and in my opinion the new Parliament (this was before the election 
results) will be pretty effective in its own field, the making of laws. 

Self: Many observers predict a nearly immediate clash between the 
Assembly and the Council of Ministers over these powers .. . 

Soustelle: What makes such a clash possible is not the Constitution, but 
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human nature. The best Constitution in the world cannot change the nature 
of men, especially the nature of Frenchmen. So one can expect clashes, but 
not so frequent or so disastrous as they did before. REX MALIK. 


CENTENARY OF ROUMANIAN UNION 


ANUARY 24 marks the 100th anniversary of the Union of Moldavia 
Jana Walachia, accomplished against the intention and purposes 
of some Great Powers headed by Austria and Turkey, but effectively 
sponsored by France, Prussia, Sardinia and, to some extent, Russia. Britain 
although an ally of France, did not want to weaken the “sick man” on the 
Bosphorus, and therefore accepted only the unification of laws but not a 
union under a foreign prince. The union was achieved under a native prince 
“thanks to the astuteness of the Principalities themselves” as W. G. East 
writes, and, I would add, thanks to the patriotism of their leaders imbued 
with the ideas of 1848, when on January 24, 1859 the Wallachian Divan 
elected Prince Cuza of Moldavia as their ruler. Such a case was not foreseen 
by the rulings of the Paris Conference. After France, Russia, Prussia and 
Sardinia had accepted the election, the British Government advised the 
Porte not to oppose it as it was “a special case.” 

Thus at the Conference of Paris the seven Powers resolved in classical 
international language but unanimously “that the Convention of Paris had 
been violated”, but recognized the double election of Cuza as “an exceptional 
case”, Was the attitude of the British Government short-sighted? 
Compared with the policy of Queen Elizabeth I who was in favour of the 
union of Roumanian lands with Poland and Transylvania it certainly looked 
so. And if we remember that Sardinia achieved the union of Italy in 1866 
and Prussia that of Germany in 1871, not forgetting the rising in the Balkan 
countries against the doomed Turkish Empire, the election of a foreign 
prince in the Roumanian Principalities in 1866 and their complete 
independence from Turkish suzeranity in 1878, we must conclude that 
British policy, against the advice of Gladstone, Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord John Russell (May 4, 1858, House of Commons) lacked not only fore- 
sight but also realism. e 

Roumania lived from 1878 to 1913 its longest spell of peace, and her 
progress was remarkable. From 1918, when the union of all Roumanian 
lands (inclusive of Besarabia and Transylvania) was achieved, to 1941 was 
the second longest spell of peace. But since 1932, Hitler’s advent, the peace 
was troubled with anxiety. Nevertheless her progress in those years was 
astonishing. Universal suffrage, land distribution, social insurance, freedom 
of thought, faith and movement had been achieved, a land mark worth 
noticing after 400 years under Turkish corrupt domination. If Mareshal 
Antonescu would have accepted the advice of the London Free Roumanians 
not to, cross into Russia but to remain non-belligerent, as Hitler wanted him 
to do, the situation might have been today completely different. His military 
and personal ambitions have initiated the tragedy of today, which was sealed 
through Western weakness and lack of foresight by the Teheran and Yalta 
agreements with Russia. ‘ 
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Since 1944 Roumania has- faced a long and hard domination and exploita- 
tion by Soviet Russia. One by one all the democratic achievements have 
been abolished : the Parliament is a rubber stamp, the parties and monarchy 
have been suppressed, the Greek Catholic Church dissolved and its prelates 
imprisoned and many of them died of ill treatment. The Greek Orthodox 
State Church is under Communist control. Even its Patriarch had to suffer 
a few months ago house arrest because many of his priests have propagated 
“socialistic ideas” in a “socialist” State, and also because they have hidden 
men of the Right. More than 200 of them have been arrested. Land has been 
redistributed to thé peasants only to facilitate and to justify the subsequent 
forced creation of Kolkhozes. Private enterprise and trade have been 
“nationalized.” Freedom of thought exists only for those who conform to 
the Communist line and freedom of movement even for foreign diplomats is 
restricted. 

In recent weeks the remaining small merchants and artisans have been 
forced to join the State “co-operatives,” and the remaining private medical 
practice has been forcibly stopped because the contrast between the good 
private medical care and the slackness of State medical service has damaged . 
the prestige of the governing party. Corruption of and in the Communist 
party and administration has surpassed any past Ottoman standards, The 
Government was forced a few months ego to introduce a draconic decree 
law by which anyone who causes damage more than £6,000, has to face 
the death penalty. So far only men connected with former parties have been 
shot. Is this law only an excuse to get rid of the last vestiges of democratic 
minds? All the prisons are full, new ones had to be organized recently in 
blocks of houses. Since July a hitherto unheard of terror and persecution has 
been launched against everybody who is not trusted by the Communist 
machine. 

„How does the nation react to this cruel rule? The peasants work and 

_ produce less. In recent months ration cards had to be reintroduced in a once 
food exporting country. The workers in industry and the miners go slow 
because their earnings cannot feed and clothe them and their families. Local 
tyrants are occasionally shot, depots and government houses are set on 
fire, as happened last month in Jassy. A fighting and armed resistance exists 
in several mountain parts, which is proved by the announcements in the 
press that prisoners have been taken and also by the frequent death - 
announcements of militia officers “who died on duty.” Excursionists and 
even trains are stopped by the freedom fighters and emptied of everything 
useful to them. No wonder that the Government saw itself compelled to 
strengthen the militzia by the formation of eight shock battalions stationed 
in the larger towns. Recently 14 active officers of the “trusted” army have 
been cashiered and expelled from the party because they criticised the 
behaviour of Russian officers and showed anti-Soviet feelings. The whole 
country is anti-Russian, even the majority of the Communist rank and file. 
The heralded retreat of Russian troops from Roumania is a farce. The 
troops who left Roumania with bouquets and military bands went home 
for re-educations and fresh troops arrived quietly at night and were directed 
to concealed places in forests where nobody is allowed to approach. The 
spirit of the nation is not broken. But so long as Roumania together with 
Czechoslovakia is faithfully following the Kremlin’s turns and twists, and 
as long as the West does not have a constructive policy towards the 106 
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million slaves of the East and Central European prisons, the hopes of the 


nation remain only with God. 
` V. V. TILEA. 


KITCHENER 


ORD ACTON declared in his oracular way that great men are usually 

bad men. Super-egoists are never attractive, since a flamboyant 

superiority complex tends to breed disdain for their fellow-citizens. 
Though Sir Philip Magnus has been criticized for painting the picture in 
rather dark colours, it is not his fault but that of his sitter. Readers of his 
biographies of Burke and Gladstone can trust him to make a scrupulously 
honest use of his materials. “Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in 
malice.” Sir George Arthur’s official three-volume biography was a record 
rather than a portrait, and Lord Esher’s little book, The Tragedy of Lord 
Kitchener, is described by his latest biographer as malicious and disparaging. 
Thus the time had come for a new assessment, based on a mass of fresh 
material, above ‘all his own correspondence. Everyone was aware that he 
wrote a weekly letter to Lady Salisbury, who was in touch with the leaders 
of the Conservative Party, and now we learn how important they are for 
his thoughts and doings. Sir Philip deserves our gratitude for a frank and 
gripping narrative of a maker of history. 

No British soldier since Wellington had inspired such whole-hearted 
admiration and such blind trust in the mass of the people. Here, they felt, is 
the man—the only man—who understands the art of war. And yet, despite 
the blare of trumpets, the impression left on the reader’s mind is one of 
sadness. Supermen have their hours of intoxicating triumph, but they are as 
temperamental as prima donnas and are rarely happy for long. Obsessed 
by the consciousness of his dynamic powers, he was devoured by ambition, 
claiming the highest posts as a right and incensed when he did not get them 
An ardent Imperialist in the noontide of Imperialism, he rendered unique 
services to the Empire, yet I do not think it unfair to say that his dominant 
passion was his own career. Like other supermen, such as Bismarck and 
Clemenceau, he could be charming when he wished, and he possessed a 
few devoted men friends, above all Colonel Fitzgerald who perished with 
him in the icy waters of the North Sea; but there was not much love in his 
heart. It is this absence of human feeling, this lack of consideration for 
others, this unconcealed self-glorification, which repels the reader and made 
him one of the loneliest of men. With few exceptions those who worked 
with him when he became a celebrity- disliked him and indeed in many cases 
were terrified of him. While Lord Roberts, familiarly known as Bobs, who 
often appears in these crowded pages, gave love and got it, Kitchener never 
wanted it. Throughout the whole story we are conscious of a chill in the air. 

Kitchener’s name became familiar when the revolt of the Mahdi and the 
death of Gordon focused attention on Egypt and the Valley of the Nile 
Henceforth, writes his biographer, he regarded himself as a man of destiny 
with a mission to smash Mahdism, avenge Gordon and reconquer the Sudan. 
His first task was to create a reliable Egyptian army, and nobody contested 
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the ability and the drive which ensured success. In 1897 Lord Cromer, the 
wisest and most attractive of our Empire-builders, reported to Salisbury that 
Kitchener was very unpopular owing to his harsh and unsympathetic 
manner. He added that he was an excellent man with a passion for economy 
tare in public men, and gave him invaluable help. There was, however, no 
affection on either side. The Khedive had no love for Cromer or any British 
official; but Kitchener he positively hated. He bullied his staff, writes his 
biographer, as some men bully their wives, and his Egyptian and Sudanese 
colleagues were all terrified of him. Nature had provided him with a com- 
manding stature and a stern expression, and he was quite as formidable as. _ 
he looked. His chief failing as an administrator was his inability to delegate - 
work, and his temper was not improved by indigestion and overstrain. 

I vividly remember the summer of 1898, when we held our breath as after 
years of preparation he marched up‘ the Nile and smashed the forces of the 
Khalifa in a few hours at Omdurman. It was the culminating moment of his 
career and the beginning of his almost hypnotic influence on the British 
public. í i 

When the Boer War opened in the following year with a series of defeats 
resulting from our utter unpreparedness, the Salisbury Cabinet despatched 
our two leading soldiers to retrieve the situation. A year later the gallant old 
Bobs returned and Kitchener was left in supreme command. He knew 
nothing of the Boers when he arrived, and his first impressions were 
unfavourable. “They are uncivilized savages with a thin white veneer. The 
Boer woman in the refugee camps who slaps her great protruding belly at 
you and shouts “When all our men are gone these little Khakis will fight 
you’ is a type of the savage produced by generations of wild, lonely life. 

_ The leaders and townspeople are sufficiently educated and civilized. I only 
refer to the bulk of the population.” As the war dragged on into the third 
year he came to realize the fine qualities of our-foes, and the most pleasing 
chapter in his life was his rejection of Milner’s demand for unconditional 
surrender. It seemed a paradox that the soldier was for more statesmanlike 
terms than the High Commissioner, while the Milner Papers breathe 
surprise and anger at the lenient attitude of the Commander-in-Chief. After 
the signature of peace Kitchener shook hands with Botha and exclaimed, 
“We are friends now.” 

Having overcome the dervishes and the Boers, he was transferred to India 
to reorganize the army. At first he and Curzon got on well enough, but the 
honeymoon was soon over and no one could expect two such supermen who 
hated contradiction to run for long in double harness. The inevitable quarrel 
came over the division of authority. If he was to reform the army, argued 
the Commander-in-Chief, he must have a free hand. Since the Viceroy, 
replied Curzon, was the head of the Government, he, a Civilian, must have 
the expert advice of a Military Member of the Council. That system of 
dual control, comments the biographer, was anathema to Kitchener, wha 
might have repeated the old phrase Aut Caesar aut nujlus. Curzon described 
him as a molten mass of devouring energy and burning ambition. Since 
neither of these arch-Imperialists was likely to climb down, the dispute— 
a which .both sides had a good case—could only be settled in Downing 

treet. 

Kitchener’s reasoning was better than his manners, for readers of this 
narrative are likely to feel that by the turn of the century, when his name 
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and fame echoed through the world, he was suffering from a swelled head. 
Lord Birdwood, one of his favourite military secretaries, described how he 
terrified the citizens of Calcutta by driving a phaeton furiously on the wrong 
side of the road, shouting at intervals at other carriages, “Go to hell, damn 
you, get out of my way.” The man who had effected the conquest of the 
Sudan on the cheap was recklessly extravagant in remodelling and beautify- 
ing his official residences. His dinner parties were worthy of Lucullus. “We 
were 40 at six tables,” records an English visitor; “the centre one all gold 
plate and on a sideboard five gorgeous gold vases. I never saw such a repast.” 
The dispute, as everyone knows, ended with Curzon’s resignation after six 
strenuous years. Kitchener’s system, in the author’s opinion, must be 
accounted greatly superior to the one it replaced. After his latest victory 
his self-assurance became almost pathological, and he casually remarked to 
Minto, the new Viceroy, that he ought to have the Nobel Peace Prize for 
making peace in the Sudan and South Africa. He liked Minto, a less 
challenging personality than Curzon, but despised politicians in general and 
Morley, the Liberal Secretary of State, in particular, a veteran Gladstonian 
and what Imperialists dismissed as a Little Englander. When‘his term was 
over he fixed his eyes on the Viceroyalty as Minto’s successor, an ambition 
strongly encouraged by King Edward and approved by Asquith, but vetoed 
by Morley on the ground that to appoint an autocratic soldier so soon after 
the Morley-Minto extension of self-government would create suspicion as to 
the sincerity of the British Government. “It is for you to decide,” wrote 
Morley to Asquith, “but if he is appointed I shall resign.” It was the first 
rebuff in his dazzling ascent, a blow to his pride no less than to his 
ambition. 

Kitchener had expected to succeed Cromer in 1906 when the greatest of: 
our Proconsuls retired, but when Sir Eden Gorst died in 1910 there was no 
competitor for the post. Unlike his predecessors he spoke Arabic and knew 
every inch of the ground. Since the Khedive was an open enemy, Kitchener 
wanted to depose him and annex Egypt, but for that revolution he had to 
wait till the Great War when he took the sides of our enemies. The four 
years in Cairo were perhaps the most satisfying chapter of his stormy life. 
It is to his credit that he really cared about the poverty-stricken peasants 
and strove to improve their lot. He had mellowed at last and here his 
biographer is unstinting in praise. “All his personal staff agreed that he was 
the most delightful chief that it had ever been his privilege to serve.” 
Readers of Sir Ronald Storrs’ Orientations will remember his devotion. It 
was the first and last time that he was absolutely his own master—no 
Curzon to fight as in India, no Milner as in South Africa, no Cabinet as in 
the final phase. Moreover, a great happiness had come into his life when a 
grateful country gave him the means to satisfy his artistic tastes and to buy 
the fine old mansion and park where he hoped to spend his years of 
retirement. His annual summer holiday was divided between the great 
country houses where he was an honoured guest and his beloved country 
home, which was gradually growing into a treasure house of the arts. 

He had reached Dover:on the conclusion of his holiday in 1914 when a 
telegram recalled him to London on the outbreak of war. He had hoped to 
remain in Egypt till the Viceroyalty of India fell into his lap, like a ripe 
plum, as he felt sure it would. Though he had no wish for the War Office, 
the working of which he was wholly ignorant, he was called. to the post 
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- by the voice of the nation. Haldane had done his utmost to prepare for a 
large-scale struggle, but we were unready for a prolonged conflict involving 
armies on a continental scale. While conscription was almost universal in 
Europe, we conservative islanders had stuck to to voluntary principle, 
trusting for our safety on our navy, still the strongest in the world. All eyes 
were turned to the famous soldier whose mere presence at the War Office 
gave a feeling of confidence throughout all classes. A snapshot of him at a 
military ball shortly before the war by Osbert Sitwell brings him back to life. 
“One saw only him. He sat there as if he were a god, slightly goné to seed 
perhaps. A large square frame, with square shoulders, square head, square 
face, a square line of his hair above a square forehead, he sat there. As well 
as being the realization of an ideal of Kipling’s, he plainly belonged to some 
different order of creation from those around him. His pose suggested 
immense strength.” 

The final phase was a drama in two acts, the first when he was the almost 
deified hero of the whole nation and rendered services beyond the capacity 
of any other man. While most of us indulged in wishful thinking and counted 
on a:short fierce struggle, he bade the country to face at least a three years 
war, An army of millions would be required, with an unlimited supply of 
munitions. His greatest achievement was to raise “the Kitchener armies,” 
which were getting into their stride at the time of his death two years later. 
Town and countryside were plastered with gigantic posters featuring the 
imperious countenance of the superman with the caption “England wants 
you.” Since the Regular Army was cut to pieces and the Territorials were 
partially untrained, it was a matter of life and death, not only for ourselves 
but for the whole cause of the Allies, to provide millions of trained men to 
hold the front against the desperate assaults of the greatest military power 
in the world. If we are ever tempted to lay too much stress on his faults, 
let us never forget that he was one of the architects of the victory he did not 
live to see. 

After launching the gigantic war effort Kitchener ran into a sea of troubles 
which darkened the last year of his life. Though he and French were old 
friends and comrades from the Boer War, friction soon developed and 
continued till the Commander-in-Chief was recalled and succeeded by Haig. 
In 1915 things went very wrong in France, and the Dardanelles campaign, 
which he approved, was a tragic blunder A war of such dimensions required 
team work of which he was incapable. Northcliffe, then at the height of his 
power, launched broadside after broadside, and the Cabinet lost confidence 
in his judgment. When a Ministry of Munitions was created, with Lloyd 
George at its head, and Sir William Robertson became Chief of the Imperial 
` General Staff, he felt that he was relegated to the position of a recruiting 
sergeant, responsible for raising and training the armies but little more. 
Though Lloyd George and Bonar Law wanted to give him a post abroad, 
Asquith felt that his unique popularity among the country remained a 
valuable asset. He knew that “those bloody politicans” wanted to get rid 
of him, and during the last months of bitter humiliation he would have been 
glad to go. When the deadlock was broken in an unexpected way, his prestige 
in the country was still so high that a legend arose that he was still alive 
and a captive in Germany. 

The biographer concludes his story with a verdict as impartial as if it were 
delivered by a judge. “He was an individualist of great conceptions, whose 
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hard and selfish nature was capable at times of kindness, sympathy and 
even affection. His two basic attributes were an unparalleled thoroughness 
and an unparalleled drive. ... He became a legend during his lifetime. He 
subdued the hearts and minds of uncounted millions of men and women as 
he worked out the vivid pattern of a military proconsular career during the 
years of Great Britain’s imperial apogee. At the moment when that pattern 
became too complex to be extended or unravelled, the signature of a soldier’s 
death crowned the work and brought release.” : G. P. Goocu. 


Sir Philip Magnus. Kitchener, Portrait of an Imperialist. John Murray. 30s. 


CHILD RESCUE IN ISRAEL 


HEN 50 Jewish boys and girls from Germany, all of ages 15-17, 

\ \ arrived at a collective village in the Vale of Jezreel in February, 
1934, nobody could have conceived that they were the advance 
guard of 90,000 children and young persons—many of them “brands 
plucked from the burning”—who in 25 years were brought to the Land of 
Israel and trained in villages and children’s homes for life in a community 
cultivating the soil. The movement is known by the hybrid name “Youth 
Aliya,” the Hebrew word meaning both immigration and physical and 
spiritual ascent. It has become the greatest effort in the world for rescuing 
and regenerating the stricken youth of a period of inhumanity unparalleled 
in history. The idea of sending young Jews and Jewesses from Germany to 
the Jewish National Home to escape the frustration and humiliation of the 
Hitler anti-Semitic brutality. was first conceived by the wife of a Berlin 


Rabbi in 1933. Then it was adopted by the Jewish Agency for Palestine, - - 


inspired by another woman of great vision and educational genius. She was 
Miss Henrietta Szold, an American Jewess, who had already created and 
built up a vast organization of American Jewish women for the medical and 
health services of Palestine. At the age of 75, this Mother in Israel turned to 
the new task of saving the youth of Central Europe, and gave to it her heart 
and mind for the last 10 years of her life. 

In the first five years, before the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
movement had brought 5,000 young persons from the cities of Germany 
and Austria to the Land, and placed them in villages to be trained for a new 
life with a new language and culture. During the war, with the help of the 
British authorities, it was able to bring another 10,000, while the mass of 
the Jewish people in Europe were being exterminated by the Nazis. In 
1943, there was the dramatic reception of nearly 1,000 waifs and strays 
who had made their way, singly or in little groups, across European and 
Asiatic Russia to the Caspian Sea and were gathered at Teheran. They 
were brought by devious ways to Israel. Then at the end of the war, when 
the Jews were desperately anxious to bring to the National Home the 
children and youth survivors from the Nazi concentration camps, there was 
a sad setback. The British Administration of Palestine would not let 
thousands of them enter, because they were not holders’ of regular 
immigration certificates, and they were interned in camps behind barbed 
wire in Cyprus—then a peaceful island. “Youth Aliya,” with remarkable 
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resourcefulness, established a children’s village within the internment area, 
-and sent their teachers and youth leaders from Palestine to educate the 
inmates in Hebrew, the language of their future home, and its history, and 
so far as could be done, in cultivation of the ground. Training centres for 
thousands more waiting to enter the Promised Land were opened in 
England, France, Italy and other countries. Meantime the movement in 
Palestine extended its regeneration services to the children, orphans and 
others, of the poorer communities in the towns. They were largely from the 
Oriental Jewish Dispersion of Irak, Turkey, the Yemen and North Africa. 
That special effort bore the title “From City to Village.” 

When the State of Israel was proclaimed in 1948, the doors were opened | 
wide to all the children, including those interned in Cyprus, who wanted to 
enter. “Youth Aliya” has taken responsibility each year for about 5,000 
young immigrants, most of them being from large families in need, and 
living in harsh circumstances. It has at any time 15,000 wards under its 
care. They are distributed in 250 villages, some collective, some co-operative, 
some specially established for the children. in all parts of the land. Many of 
the homes are conducted according to the strict Jewish tradition, others 
less strictly. The majority of the young people today are from the Oriental 
communities. In the 25 years since the modest beginning the movement has 
nearly attained the goal of regenerating 100,000 young people coming 
from the most varied environments. 

It is a wonderful record, and not less wonderful is it that the system of 
education devised for that first group of 50 has remained the system for 
tens of thousands. It is education for the life of a community in a community 
working the soil. Miss Szold had the inspiration of letting the early groups 
of boys and girls, who came with some preparation, be educated by the 
villagers themselves. They had their own living quarters, their youth leader 
and educator for each group of 50, and they divided the day between 
school lessons, work in the field and the farm, and group activities, music, 
drama and other recreations, in the evening. They learnt to take a pride in 

` manual labour, above all, in cultivating the soil. During the first 15 years 
the large majority, after their period of two or three years preparation, chose 
to be land workers. They formed fresh groups—often together with the 
Tsrael-born youth—and established new points of agricultural settlement in 
the border lands and in the rough, empty Negev. Nearly all the settlements 
in the Negev were founded by groups of “Youth Aliya.” It is another 
admirable feature that many of those who came as wards have become 
educators of the ever-growing stream of immigrant children. Almost every 
village established by them becomes a nursery of fresh groups. 

The youth played their full part in the War of Independence, fighting in 
the Hagana, Israel’s voluntary army; and some hundreds gave their lives. 
“Youth Aliya” has been the principal reservoir of the rural, which is one- 
fifth of Israel’s total, population. It is true that in recent years a smaller 
proportion stay on the land, because the call for technical skills and the 
military or civil services of the state is a strong competitor. Yet for all of 
them the aim of the education and its achievement has been to give a sense 
of belonging to the community and identification with Israel’s Nation. 
Another development of the later years has been the erection of training 
centres in the new towns, such as Beersheba, filled with new immigrants. 
There the children come for the day from the family home to learn skills 
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and hygiene, as well as Hebrew, history and the geography of the land. 
The movement, like so many of the constructive efforts in Israel, has 
been maintained, and is constantly expanded, by a partnership of the Jewish 
communities of the world and the Jewish Agency and the State. The Jews of 
the world, largely through women’s committees, contribute over £1,000,000 
a year. The English share of it amounts to some £130,000, and the English 
Society have a special responsibility for a village on the Carmel that bears 
the name of Orde Wingate. Christians as well as Jews have a part in this 
work of child regeneration. In England Lorna Wingate, the wife of Orde, is 
a vice-president; so is Lord Balfour, the heir of Arthur Balfour. The patron 
of the world organization is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who has several times 
visited the villages in Israel and talked in each with the children. The Save 
the Children Fund is closely associated with the effort in England, and 
shares in many of the fund-raising activities. In the fulfilment of the 
prophet’s vision—“And the children of Israel shall return to their borders” 
—there is neither Jew nor Gentile, but a common effort of humanity. 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 


ST. DUNSTAN AND HIS TIMES 


AINT DUNSTAN was the son of a lady of quality and a thegn of 

Somersetshire. His father held land near the ancient Abbey of Glaston- 

bury which, despite the recession and relapse of the ninth century, 
maintained its school, dispensing hospitality to Irish pilgrims who sought 
the relics of St. Patrick and St. Bride. “The date of Dunstan’s birth is 
unknown, but convincing reasons for placing it in or before 910 are given 
by L. A. St. L. Toke, The Bosworth, Psalter,” writes Sir Frank Stenton in 
Anglo-Saxon England, thereby vindicating the Saxon Bishops of Wells of 
Dean Armitage Robinson, who had rebutted the Victorian acceptance of 
the traditional 925. In youth Dunstan’s unpopularity with his kinsmen 
became a by-word. The story of his taking the Devil by the nose with a 
pair of hot pincers (he was a notable craftsman in metals and wood) has 
given rise to an unsustained legend of cruelty. He was often ill, saw visions, 
was introspective; his moods did not endear him to young men of more 
rumbustious life and less exalted aspiration. Severe illness, coupled perhaps 
with the persuasiveness of his protector and kinsman, Bishop Aelfheah, 
induced him to renounce marriage. 

On the death of Athelstan, Edmund the Magnificent became King and 
Dunstan a courtier. A hunting incident above Cheddar Gorge somehow 
-~ made the new king repent of his neglect of Dunstan, who was forthwith 
‘inducted into the Abbey of Glastonbury. There he held sway for some 15 

years. Although the Glastonbury pattern was Benedictine, its form is 
unknown. In 940 King Edmund gave Glastonbury its charter, and in 944 
conferred the Abbey of Bath upon the immigrant monks of St. Bertin who 
had rejected the discipline of the reforming Gerard of Brogne. Although 
the Cluniac dispensation exerted little direct effect upon Anglo-Saxon forms, 
it somehow contrived to transmit its influence through Fleury on the Loire. 
There the saintly Oda of Canterbury had known service as a monk, and 
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Oswald and Oscar were to study its customs. In 956 the feckless Eadwig 
ascended the throne. After the ordeal of the anointing, young Eadwig left 
the anointment-feast for the company of a noble lady and her daughter, 
each of whom wanted to become queen. Dunstan went to remonstrate with 
the king and dragged back the protesting youth to his Witan. Forthwith 
exiled at the behest of the elder, Dunstan took refuge in modern Belgium, 
first with Arnulf, Count of Flanders, and afterwards at the monastery of 
Blandinium at Ghent. It was not only to Fleury but also to Ghent, where 
Dunstan dwelt at St. Peter’s, that the Regularis Concordia, the work of his 
colleague Bishop Aethelwold and the definitive custom of Winchester, came 
to express its debt. Recalled in 957 to Mercia by Edgar, who had supplanted 
Eadwig as King of Mercia and of Northumbria though not yet of Wessex, 
Dunstan was consecrated Bishop and entrusted with the administration of 
two sees, first Worcester and later London. With a new sovereign on the 
throne of Egbert of Wessex, basileus of England, the year 959 or 960 
witnessed Dunstan’s translation to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury and 
that of his aide-de-camp, Saint Oswald, to Worcester. 

Though Dunstan it was who crowned Edgar and Edward the Martyr and 
` Ethelred the Unready, attended each of Ethelred’s recorded Councils, and 
attested each of his Charters during the last years (he died in 988), it fell 
to Bishop Aethelwold of Winchester and Bishop Oswald of Worcester, 
pursuing Dunstan’s strategy, to carry through the tenth-century monastic 
revival. Dunstan, proclaims Bishop Stubbs, “was the prime minister, perhaps 
the inspirer, of the consolidating policy of Edgar; he restored through the 
monastic revival the intercourse between the English Church and that of 
France, and established a more intimate communication with the Apostolic 
See; in so doing he did what could be done to restore piety and learning. 
Under his influence the Mercian bishoprics again lift up their heads; the 
archbishops henceforth go to Rome for their palls; the Frank writers begin 
to record the lives of English saints.” Such, stripped of an edifying 
demonology which permeates the Vita auctore B and other early lives of 
the Saint, are the essential facts of the life and career of Dunstan of 
Canterbury. Many have paid tribute to his fine gift of artistic creation and 
to that sanctity, mellowness and serenity which in middle life and old age 
seem to have replaced the psychological storms and stresses of youth. 

The age demanded a Dunstan, and an Edgar too, for, as Sir Frank Stenton 
has observed, “the time was past when an individual adventurer could hope 
to found a dynasty in England.” A promising future had been assured the 
West Saxon dynasty by Edward the Elder and his sons. On November 23, 
955, King Eadred died, leaving no heir. His successors were the two sons 
of brother Edmund. Eadwig the “all-fair” was immature even for his age 
(he was about 15) and “could not rule either himself or others.” Edgar was 
12. Henceforth for barely 25 years Anglo-Saxon England enjoyed a precious 
immunity from Danish invasion. Then, in 980, a new phase of Danish 
conquest opened. The tenth century was to attribute this happy era, this age 
of quiet and unsensational progress, to a wise and worthy king and to his 
Primate. Four of, King Edgar’s most famous “ministers,” the ealdormen of 
Mercia, Essex, East Anglia and Hampshire, Aelfhere, Byrhnoth, Aethelwold 
and Aefheah, had all achieved power in the days of King Eadwig, who could 
not have chosen thoughtless advisers so often as is asserted. The stage was 
now set for religious revival, a renaissance of religious devotion, and a 
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recrudescence of the monastic life which the new king inspired and fostered. 
For 29 eventful years from 959 until 988, Dunstan was the dominant figure 
in Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical and political life, possibly, too, in Anglo- 
Saxon constitutional history. His conflict with King Eadwig in 956 had 
clearly done much to enhance his status within the Witan, who are known, 
certainly in one instance before Dunstan’s own time, to have been designated 
“the men of the King and the Archbishop.” 

The new king was a man of parts, though not of the highest quality of 
the West Saxon dynasty, for he fell short of the standard established by 
Alfred the Great and Alfred’s grandson, Athelstan. Contemporaries none- 
theless hailed his talents. Three major achievements stand to his credit: 
first, he held Anglo-Saxon England secure against her enemies for 16 years; 
secondly, he contrived to fashion a mosaic of domestic order in which the 
peace of King Edgar was an intrinsic element, and, thirdly, he gave lively 
and unqualified support to monastic reform. On the Whit-Sunday of 973, 
in the fourteenth year of his reign, he was crowned at Bath. The delay is 
usually ascribed to an old scandal, but it must be noted, too, that the 
coronation was postponed until his thirtieth year—the age of canonical 
ordination. Two experimental drafts were prepared before the form was 

‘ approved; its essence was anointing, solemn and sacramental, which set the 
King apart; Edgar and Dunstan saw much in common between kingly anoin- 
ting and priestly consecration. Edgar, like his uncle Athelstan, assumed the 
style of basileus and Imperator Augustus. Although the monarchical elective 
principle and the practice of associating the royal heir with the sovereign 
power persisted, Edgar and Dunstan asserted the sacred character of 
coronation and monarchy. Edgar pronounced a coronation oath not greatly 
dissimilar from that of French Carolingian Kings, promising to maintain 
the Church and all his people in peace, to judge mercifully, and to suppress 
rapine and injustice. The Anglo-Saxon Church was never servile; its arch- 
bishops assumed leadership even in the deposition of kings. Petit-Dutaillis 
emphasizes the use of the formula “I and all of us” by the king and his 
Witan. There was a parallel between Edgar’s coronation and the anointing 

- “of the Carolingian Kings, for example, that of Charles, the Bald, who had 
received from the prelate not only crown and sceptre but the unction of the 
holy chrism, a mixture of oil and balsam, which endowed the monarch with 
the privileges of a bishop, and thereby (as Petit-Dutaillis suggests) fashioned 
the coronation ceremony into an ecclesiastical treaty. 

A sequel was the event depicted with some gusto by Aelfric, Abbot of 
Eynsham—the assembling of the eight kings in Britain to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Edgar the Overlord. The fleet lay at anchor at Chester. Six 
sovereigns swore to serve him by sea and by land. In Norman times the 
Midland annalist, Florence of Worcester, would confidently assert that these 
sub-kings rowed Edgar on the River Dee from his palace to the Church of 

’ St. John and back, with Edgar himself holding the rudder. A pleasing story. 
it contains more than a conventional germ of truth, for Stenton has identified 
each of the kingly oarsmen whom Florence of Worcester lists. The event 
demonstrates, too, that Edgar the Peaceful had secured his realm against 
Scottish attack. Such a relationship was feudal and personal. The loss by 
cession of Lothian, then English territory, between the Tweed and the Forth, 
strengthened the Anglo-Saxon stake in what was to evolve, within a hundred 
years, as an Anglo-Celtic kingdom. Meanwhile the Danish population, now 
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long settled in Eastern England, largely governing itself and sustaining its 
old-time Scandinavian legal and social customs, comprised an integral 
province of Edgar’s realm and was happy enough in its status. The admini- 
stration of Edgar was, however, neither tighter nor looser than that of the 
average tenth century monarch. The media of his rule were four: earls 
and warlord ealdormen, prelates, militia and managers of royal estates. 
There were, too, the nine provisions of the Ordinance of the Hundred, duly 
prescribing monthly meetings, a document so short and succinct as to 
occupy barely one page of Stubbs’ Select Charters. Edgar died suddenly on 
July 8, 975. Edward the Martyr and, later, in 977, his half-brother, the futile 
Ethelred the Redeless, entered into Edgar’s inheritance. 

What of the life of the Church in this era? Ninth century ravages had 
left ugly scars. Danish invasions in the eighth and ninth centuries had 
decimated the ecclesiastical and monastic life of East Anglia, Eastern 
Mercia and Southern Northumbria; there was an 86-year hiatus in the 
recorded succession of East Anglian bishops (870-956); the archiepiscopal 
see of York, poverty-stricken, fell, almost but not quite, into limbo; a 
cathedral on Aidan’s tidal island of Lindisfarne was abandoned; three major 
bishoprics perished. Guthrum the Dane had embraced the Christian faith 
three decades before the birth of Dunstan. Although Danish heathenism was 
never omnipotent, it could not have been before about 955 that Durham 
Cathedral was begun by Bishop Ealdhun of Chester-le-Street, who pioneered 
the veneration of St. Cuthbert and his see. A document of 972, while furnish- 
ing a list of seized Church properties, also indicates that the Church received 
from King Eadwig, in 956, the extensive estate at Southwell, and others 
in 958 at Sutton and Scrooby from Edgar as King of Mercia. When in 972 
Saint Oswald ascended the archiepiscopal throne of York, he retained his 
old see as Bishop of Worcester, in worldly terms a far more worth-while 
proposition than the archiepiscopate, and thence till 1016 and again in 1040 
the two sees were held together. In the late tenth century Norfolk and 
Suffolk was rounded into a single diocese with North Elmham as cathedral 
and Eadwulf as bishop. Leicester had boasted a bishop for 140 years until 
the Danish subjugation of Mercia. Henceforth not Leicester but Dorchester 
in Oxfordshire comprised the foremost episcopal authority for a vast tract 
extending from Thames to Humber; Lindsey was never re-established. After 
the Norman Conquest the Bishop of Dorchester was to transfer his see to 
Lincoln and to blossom forth under the new dynasty as a powerful territorial 
magnate—the living embodiment of the new feudalism. The expansion of 
the West Saxon sees from two to-five (Winchester and Sherborne were 
already far too big) had already been accomplished half a century before 
the archiepiscopate of Dunstan. 

Be it recorded that the concept of a cathedral chapter was unknown to 
Anglo-Saxon England; archdeacons were essentially a ninth-century pheno- 
menon and can be listed for the provinces of Canterbury and York from the 
turn of the tenth century until the coming of William I; the Saxon Arch- 
bishop Ealdred of York is believed to have set up prebends in Southwell, 
his own cathedral church, but rural deans were unknown. The old-time 
monastic cathedral was already extinct in-the age of King Athelstan. Such 
was the Scandinavian impact that the ruins of North Elmham comprise the 
only Saxon cathedral of which any part may be seen above ground. Many 
fragments of churches extant between the Danish and Norman invasions 
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have, however, been worked into more recent structures. Holy Trinity, 
Bosham, “the oldest site of Christianity in Sussex,” where men have 
worshipped for 16 centuries, is a famous example in that ancient kingdom. 
Examples are numerous in Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, Lincolnshire and 
Northamptonshire. Never was the English Church, either before or after 
the archiepiscopate of Saint Dunstan, isolationist, or narrowly parochial; 
Carolingian minuscule handwriting, Rhineland architectural; forms and 
Byzantine figure-sculpture permeated the tenth century. 

Reform can be dated from the 17-year Winchester episcopate (934-95 1) 
of King Athelstan’s chaplain Aelfheah—that same Aelfheah who had 
ordained St. Dunstan. Dunstan’s lieutenant, Aethelwold of Winchester, 
crusading and tirelessly litigious, drove out the clerks from the Old and 
New Minsters at Winchester, from Chertsey and from Milton Abbas, 
and went on to restore the monastic life at Ely, Peterborough and Thorney, 
all in the very heart of the Danelaw. Another colleague, Oswald, whose 
association with the Abbey of Ramsey facilitated his heavy debt to con- 
tinental learning, likewise restored the Abbey of Winchcombe to the monks. 
Between 963 and 975 Edgar and Dunstan summoned to Winchester their - 
synodical councils. There they devised, with Aethelwold as Editor-in-Chief, 
the famous Regularis Concordia which unstintingly drew upon the Rule of 
St. Benedict and, in tribute to the royal devotion, enunciated the duty of 
prayer for the monarch and the royal family. “The last five years of Edgar’s 
reign were a kind of apogee for the monastic movement,” pronounces Dom 
David Knowles in his classic survey, The Monastic Order in England. “The 
three great leaders, together with abbots, abbesses, monks and nuns were 
invited by King and Queen to take part in the various important gatherings 
of those years which Dunstan would seem to have encouraged in order 
to cement the nation’s unity.” But the relationship established by this 
concordat was ultra-persona] and therefore transitory. An anti-monastic 
reaction, seemingly political rather than ecclesiastical in motive, set in with 
the death of Edgar. It eased in 983 after the death of the ealdorman Aelfhere 
of Mercia. Ethelred JJ, despite preoccupation with the defence of the realm, 
was nonetheless able to establish new foundations like Burton-on-Trent. 
Within a few years of each other the three reforming prelates were gathered 
to their fathers, Aethelwold in 984, Dunstan in 988 and the gentle, magni- 
ficently voiced Oswald in 992. Tradition has it—the report is first given in 
the Vita by Adelard—that the last words of St. Dunstan as he lay dying 
on May 19, 988, after receiving the Viaticum at a Mass celebrated in his 
presence, were those of the Psalmist: “The merciful and gracious Lord 
hath made a remembrance of His marvellous works; He hath given food 
to them that fear Him.” Dunstan’s work was done. It was to be exemplified ` 
by the presence in 993 of Abbots of some 18 monasteries at the court of 
King Ethelred the Unready. The reformation had, however, gained little 
momentum in the West Midlands or among the Anglo-Danish gentry and 
the free peasantry of the Northern Danelaw—certainly not in the latter case 
until the twelfth century. Even so it is the measure of the achievement of. 
Dunstan and his fellow-reformers that for 91 years, from 975 to the death 
of King Harold II, every diocese in England was presided over by a monk- 
bishop. DERYCK ABEL. 


HEMINGWAY IN SPAIN 


HE theme of Ernest Hemingway’s discovery of Spain is a significant 

phenomenon in recent literature. It is at once a tale of discovery and 

a homage of a man to a place where he has found a good life: a 
phenomenon comparable with Gauguin’s fascination with the South Seas 
or Yeats’ rediscovery of Ancient Erin. The start of Hemingway’s afición 
goes back to the outset of his career, when as a Paris-based correspondent of 
the Toronto Star he paid a number of visits to Vigo, Pamplona, Mallorca, 
for fishing. At the time, in the early "twenties, Hemingway was a literary 
novillero, with less experience as a writer than as a man of action—on the 
Italian Front in 1917-18 and on reporting assignments in the Near East. 
Some of his Spanish trips featured in the short stories in In Our Time. 

In the summer of 1925 Hemingway went to Spain to write his second 
novel (the Michigan story, The Torrents of Spring, being his first). In six 
busy weeks at Valencia, San Sebastian and Madrid, he produced The Sun 
Also Rises. Sun is now recognized as one of the best-sellers of the century. 
The story of the Bohemian Anglo-American group of writers and loafers 
who went from Paris to the fiesta at Pamplona needs no retelling. Some 
great features of Sun are: the tension, finely maintained by the competition 
for the favours of the ravishing Brett Ashley; the train trip south, the 
now-famous “terse, hard, athletic” style, glow with the fresh joy of discovery; 
above all, there are the people—the neurotic, self-pitying Jew Robert Cohn, 
the drunken Mike Campbell, friendly Spanish peasants, and Brett, the Circe 
of the tale. So true to life were these folk and their catch-phrases that after 
publication of Sun, it was known around Paris as Six Characters in Search 
of an Author—with a Gun Apiece. 

In Sun we see the first development of the characteristic Hemingway 
philosophy, and in a numer of conclusions which may be drawn from it, 
the reason why it is as popular as when it first appeared. In the text-books 
where Sun has found its place it is described as the classic study of the 
Lost Generation. To me this is only half-true: I do not know that there 
was such a thing as the Lost Generation—all generations are more or less 
lost—some from our allegedly healthier past having been excoriated with 
words a lot stronger than that (the first generation A.D., for example, lashed 
by Christ Himself as one “of vipers”). Sun is more than mere reporting on a 
period; it is a study of lostness, futility, drunkenness, purposelessness as 
observable in all epochs. The idea that the ’twenties were any more lost than 
any other was rejected by Hemingway himself. He said that the term “une 
génération perdue” originated, not with some ponderous historiographer of 
the G6tterdimmerung of the West, but was heard by Gertrude Stein from a 
Parisian garage-owner in connection with the ineptitude of his younger 
mechanics (Hemingway, in a letter to Carlos Baker). The Sun Also Rises, 
then, is about lostness in general. It is also an essay on the way out. 

The lost Bohemians go from Paris to Spain. The narrator Jake Barnes 
and a fellow-journalist go separately to the Irati Valley. There they find 
deliverance from the neurotic tribulations of Cohn, Campbell and Brett, and 
the rigmarole of the lost; they tramp the beech-woods, they fish, they drink 
wine with lusty Navarrese peasants. They discover that, despite everything, 
the sun also rises; “one generation passeth away,” in the words Hemingway 
sets from Ecclesiastes on the fly-leaf, “and another generation cometh, but 
the earth abideth.” The Sun Also Rises plumbs a kind of lostness very like 
that we hear much of today. It is a great book because it reminds us 
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a 
` that health, trees, fiesta, the earth are never too far away, not even from 
the most neurotic centrifoci of Admass; no farther, to bring the problem 
right up to date, than for example the price of a few weeks’ economy in 
contributions to the juke-box slot. The case of Hemingway 30 years ago 
was that of the young writer from Oak Park, Illinois, smug suburb of the 
ugliest metropolis of North America, who, fleeing via the concentrated 
decadence of Montmartre, found new hope in the soil and traditions of one 
of the great European civilizations. Extending the argument, it could be 
pointed out that, despite Admass, Subtopia, Daily Mirror Culture and 
television, the swollen cities of industrial Europe still do not cover more 
than a chancrous one per cent of the soil of Europe—but the earth abideth. 
Is there not a hint for the angry young men and sad outsiders of today in 
The Sun Also Rises? : 

Spain remained a major source of inspiration to Hemingway during the 
later ’twenties while he was achieving fame and developing a characteristic 
philosophy. Life is futile, repeated the war veteran and Bohemian: but we 
exist and a man may as well “find things he cannot lose” (In Another 
Country, 1927), for instance, the earth. There is an obvious connection with 
Existentialism, or further back- with Stoicism here. In 1932 appeared Death 
in the Afternoon. This is the great book of the bull-fight; also of the values 
` Hemingway was learning in Spain. Here he reminds us how many things 
there are which even futilitarians cannot lose: tramps along dusty roads. 
ease in rope-soled shoes,,the smell of wineskins, moonlight swimming, the 
sight of fine old castles like that of Aoiz, the exuberance of orchard-land 
like that around Valencia, the blue sky such as you see arching over Madrid. 
And the bullfight—‘“more a tragedy than a sport”—which is a microcosm 
of “man in rebellion against death.” Maybe life is futile, terminating in 
death; but Hemingway’s Spaniards at the bullfight saw a lesson in how 
artistry, resourcefulness, valour can be snatched, literally, from the face of 
death. 

For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940), the novel of the Spanish Civil War, is 
the most comprehensive of Hemingway’s novels, and alone among so much 
that was partisan and polemical on the subject, is of enduring force. One 
may not sympathize with the cause he was supporting—the Republican; 
may feel that the advent of Franco was not the total destruction of the soul 
of Spain Hemingway’s characters thought it would be. However, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls is only secondarily propaganda: primarily it is a work of art 
about an eternal human problem, namely man’s responsibility to society 
The crux of the work is the self-questioning the American idealist, Robert 
Jordan, goes through in his four dramatic days with the guerrilla band 
behind the enemy lines. Because the book is not really propaganda. 
Hemingway follows the dictate of truth that evil is as much rampant in 
“our” ranks as “theirs”—as in the account of the cynicism of the high-living 
Russian commanders at Gaylord’s Hotel in Madrid, or the murder of non- 
Communists at Avila after which the murderers lay drunk in the square 
shouting Viva la Anarquia! 

Robert Jordan is fighting for the Republic because he believes it represents 
happiness for the people. Earlier, however, when he had killed a Falangist 
cavalryman and read his letters from home, he had found that people on 
the other side believed that they too were fighting for the happiness of the 
people, now menaced by Marxism and irreligion, and would be made 
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unhappy by the triumph of Jordan’s side. In view of what we know about 
Jordan’s associates—yokels, defeatists and the bloodthirsty leader of the 
guerrillas, Pablo—is his side any better than the other? Thus it might 
appear that commitment of oneself is futile either way. Such reflections 
might lead to a Laodicean attitude that both are deluded, corrupted, six-of- 
one-and-half-a-dozen-of-the-other, and thence to belief that all politics are 
futile and thence to resignation from social participation as is fashionable 
today. The importance of Jordan’s position is that he refuses to be defeated 
by his inability to know the final right and wrongs of political life. He knows 
that a man cannot resign. He sees that fighting is taking place, the land is 
being despoiled, and he must take up a position, if only in the hope of 
helping to get the war over. There is always social stasis: Robert Jordan’s 
answer to it is not resignation before its incurability, but decision. He will 
fight for the good in his own side; hold in abeyance, but not forget, the bad 
in it. After the immediate problem—the war—is over. he will oppose the 
bad in his own side. f 

A further point suggests itself. Just as there is bad in one’s own side there 
is some good in the other side—obviously: every movement, group, 
tendency, race in this fallen world is a mixture of good and bad. Thus one 
must fight only the bad in the other side, hold in abeyance respect for the 
good; after the hoped-for defeat of the enemy a coming-to-terms wtih the 
good in the enemy side. A man’s vision is limited and he must of necessity 
only comprehend a limited section of truth; but let him work for that. 
History shows that men of good will have been committed against each 
other without cease; but in strife they have tended to forget the bad and 
self-interested in their motives and determined to continue fighting for the 
true in their beliefs. Thus to have won the Spanish Republicans would have 
had to learn a modus vivendi with the traditionalists: while it could be 
argued that the forces of tradition under General Franco won because they 
yielded some of their extremism (as in not restoring the Bourbon monarchy) 
and absorbed some progressive features (as the National Syndicalist State. 
which they adopted from Pope Leo’s encyclicals as a counter to the appeal 
of Communism among the workers). The self-questioning of the protagonists 
of For Whom the Bell Tolls yield the most important of all the truths 
Hemingway found in Spain. In Spain, high exemplar of one of the traditional 
cultures of Europe, Hemingway, the rebel without a cause of an earlier 
generation, made discoveries of an abiding spiritual value. Those values are 
still there, awaiting scrutiny by the writers of this generation. 

JoHN PATRICK BURY. 


THE EFFECT:.OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


HE Russian attempt to force the Western Powers to grant diplomatic 

i ety: their puppet régime in Central Germany leads naturally 
to the question of how far the Government demanding recognition is 
really representative. Its effectiveness cannot be doubted; as shown by the 
events of June 17, 1953, it can, like the Kadar régime in Hungary, at any 


time command effective Russian support to suppress any popular rising. 
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While this of itself would indicate the lack of true support from its citizens, 
the fact that Herr Ulbricht’s Government is by no means representative of the 
will of the people is further reinforced by the mass flight of citizens to the 
West. Fleeing from Soviet Germany is still easier than from any other 
country beyond the Iron Curtain because of Berlin’s special position; the 
desire to close this way of escape may well be one of the motives in the 
manoeuvre to drive the Allies out of the city. Since the establishment of the 
present régime east of the Elbe many hundreds of thousands have left to 
live in Western Germany; in 1957 alone nearly half a million people fled to 
the West; and the figure for 1958 was still higher. It is well known that the 
people of the East Zone, particularly the younger generation, have been 
subjected to intense propaganda; the fact that “they voted with their feet” 
against the régime by fleeing to the West does not mean that the propaganda 
has not had effect—semper aliquid haeret. 

To investigate how far refugees, especially young people, from the East 
Zone are still subconsciously influenced is an interesting and rewarding task, 
as it is bound to reveal the effects of a concentrated effort to influence the 
sense of social values. How far are the Communist authorities successful in 
their efforts? Dr. G. Juraschek, a young German sociologist from Cologne, 
has systematically investigated the prestige value attached by young refugees 
from the Russian Zone of Germany to various occupations,* and has com- 


*For similar investigations cf. J, Hall and C. D. Jones, “Social grading of occupa- 
tions,” in British Journal of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 31ff., and H. T. Himmelweit, A. H. 
Halsey and A. N. Oppenheim, “The Views of Adolescents on Some Aspects of the 
Social Class Structure,” loc. cit, Vol. III, p. 155ff. 


pared the results with the corresponding attitude of young people who have 
grown up in Western Germany. He has also compared the scale of social 
values held by young refugees recently arrived in the West with the attitude 
of those who arrived a year or more earlier and have had time to settle in 
their new surroundings. Unfortunately his investigation is not yet available 
in print. It is hoped that not only will a German publisher print his findings, 
but that an English translation will also appear. 

The investigation is based on questionnaires answered, under supervision 
to ensure spontaneity, by 1,250 young refugees. Some have been in the 
Federal Republic for five years and now live in settled conditions, some have 
been on this side of the Iron Curtain for only a few weeks and their future is 
uncertain. Yet the basic agreement between the two sets of social values 
is surprising. It shows how deeply rooted is the effect achieved by the Eastern 
system of education when even those people who have fled still retain for 
years the social values hammered into them during their formative years. 

The questions Dr. Juraschek tried to answer in his investigations may be 
grouped as follows: - 

1. Have the young refugees common conception of “high” and “low,” of 

“top” and “bottom” in their scale of values? 

2. How far is their conception of social value and social prestige based on 
their education, and how far is it in keeping with the official concep- 
tions of such value and prestige? 

3. How far is their conception, assuming one to exist, influenced by their 
subsequent stay in the Federal Republic? Which is the stronger—the 
social mobility of the West or the rigid system of the East? 

4. How far do conceptions of social values held by young people educated 
and formed in the West differ? : 
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Dr. Juraschek asked all these persons questioned to place in the order 
of social prestige 35 trades and professions from which they had to choose. 
Only 2.62 per cent of the 1,250 young people questioned spoiled their 
questionnaires in any way; the remaining answers are consequently valid. In 
all answers—tregardless of divergencies, such as age, length of stay in the 
West, social group to which parents belong, social groups to which those 
questioned belong—those occupations considered highest in prestige were 
the same, viz., doctor, professor, electrical chief engineer, teacher, in this 
order. The same applies to the lower end of the scale, which is a paid secre- 
tary of the FDJ (Free German Youth, the official Communist youth 
organization), whose office ranks even below that of unskilled labourer. 

The young citizens of the German Federal Republic agree only in their 
valuation of doctors and unskilled labourers, at the top and bottom of all 
lists respectively. In certain respects there are important differences between 
West and East. A major in the Federal Army is held in higher regard than 
his counterpart in the “People’s Army” in the East; the office of paid secre- 
tary of a youth organization, while not highly considered in the West, is 
considerably more desirable than that of a secretary of FDJ in the East. 
Political party officials, not highly regarded in the West, are nevertheless 
more highly esteemed than Communist (Socialist Unity) Party officials in the 
East. A police sergeant has considerable prestige in the West, but his equiva- 
lent in the People’s Police of the East comes very low on the list. 

In one respect only does education in the Soviet Zone show more desirable 
results than in the West—in the valuation of skilled labour. In the West 
servant), or the position of shopkeeper, are much higher valued than that of, 
“safe” occupations which either secure the right to a pension (such as civil 
e.g., a metal turner, an occupation highly rated in the East, where its average 
of esteem is 13.85, compared with 18.24 in the West. It is even more 
interesting to note that the position of factory manager is very differently 
evaluated: in the West this position ranks far higher than that of a metal 
turner (11.63 to 18.14), while in the East the technical manager of a 
nationalized undertaking ranks lower (13.85 to 15.03). The fact that refugees 
after several years in Western Germany differ less in their prestige evalua- 
tions from those newly arrived than from-young people who have grown 
up in the West demonstrates that the rigid scale of social values learned 
before fleeing must be stronger than the sense of social values which they 
can deduce from the diversified society in which they now live. Their 
evaluation of occupations even remotely connected with the Eastern régime 
tends to fall as the length of their stay in the West increases. 

Even these few examples show how strong the Communist position is. It 
must be assumed that the young people who came as refugees oppose the 
régime of the country which they have left. If in spite of this they still adhere 
in some cases years after leaving the Soviet Zone to the social values which 
that system implanted in their minds, the effect of Communist propaganda 
on those who remain must be tremendous. To realize the power with which 
Communism can impart its ideas is an essential pre-condition for the success 
of Western ideas. This reason alone makes Dr. Juraschek’s investigation 
important and its publication urgent. RICHARD BARKELEY. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT : 
A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 


N the United States two pieces of wishful thinking, even downright 

illusions, persisted right throughout, the nineteenth century: that an 

inward-looking Union could avoid all world entanglements, and that 
absence of international conflicts was the, normal condition of life. Yet in 
fact, even as the Civil War was breaking, the American cocoon was bursting. 
The follow-up of the ever receding Frontier, the replacement of slave-labour 
by free labour as the basis of social and political economy, the pressures of 
the European immigrants, the rapid industrialization of the second half of 
the century, were in themselves driving the United States towards 
continental, even imperial power. ` i : 

Her recent emergence from colonial status and her pre-occupation with 

- Westward development had fostered these two illusions, and it was not until 
the present century that any considerable section, of the people began 
unwillingly to realize that the New World was not a world on its own, began 

-to grope towards a global policy, and at last was willing to maintain 
sufficient military force to make such a policy effective. In the closing years 
of the nineteenth century the high-piping voice of Theodore Roosevelt 
almost alone proclaimed the creed of the moral responsibility of wealth and 
power, the indivisibility of the one world, and the maintenance of order 
abroad as necessary to the maintenance of stability at home. It seems fitting 
in the centenary year of his birth that we should reject the legend of the flag- 
waving Yankee Jingo, the “dollar diplomat,” and pay homage to the solid 
and still effective transformation of American government which he carried 

_ out, internally and externally. 

Between Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson, Roosevelt was the only American 
statesman who really knew what had happened to -his country since 
Appomattox Court House. His Governorship of New York State in 1898 
set the example of efficient and honest administration, and his Presidential 
tenure of 1901-1909 set the American ship of state on a course of inter- 
national responsibility from which, despite recessions, it has never deviated 
in principle. Roosevelt’s durable reformations have been overlaid by the 
Kiplingesque caricature of him made both by friends and enemies and, 
indeed, largely contributed to by himself through his temperamental agres- 
siveness and the outward trappings of his career. The full-blooded author of 
The Winning of the West, the swash-buckling Cuban “Rough-Rider,” the 
demagogic “Trust-buster,” the rumbustious indicter of political, city hall, 

-~ and “Big Business” corruption have provided the romantic outlines; yet 
Roosevelt was neither socialist nor imperialist. Despite his fervour on the 
“stump,” he was inwardly as cautious and fearful as Lincoln and, like the 
first great leader of the “Grand Old Party,” he believed in an ordered society 
and a general policy of gradualism. He campaigned alike against the 
“lunatic fringe” of extreme radicalism and “the malefactors of great wealth.” 
“I wish,” he said towards the end of his life,” to do everything in my power 
to make the Republican Party the Party of sane, constructive radicalism.” 

At other times he observed that “the only true conservative is the man who 

resolutely sets his face towards the future.” ° 

In his youth young men of wealth and education did not normally take up 
politics; they wrote books for the Harvard University Press deploring the 
low moral tone of public life and remained in their libraries and clubs. As 

to why he became a Republican rather than a Democrat, the reason was a 
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“slight matter of upbringing” and the fact that Mark Hanna and his like 
had an edge on “Boss” Tweed and Tammany Hall. Though he elected 
to do his ‘work through one party, he succeeded in creating a bi-partisan 
approach to the fundamental problems. Always concerned with the second 
rather than the two-hundredth step, he was willing to work with and through 
“do-gooders,” ‘“Mugwumps,” German-Jewish economists, as well as 
notorious grafters such as James G. Blaine and “Gas” Addicks, and he was 
not above appointing an occasional Irish ward-heeler to positions of 
eminence with adjurations to behave. But, though using the time-honoured 
instrument of Federal and State patronage, he distributed the favours as 
widely as he could among all faiths, pressure groups and sectional interests. 
and gradually weeded out the most notorious abusers of public trust. “The 
bulk of government,” he laid down, “is not legislation but administration.” 
And he insistéd on getting the best men for the jobs, by and large, whether 
they were white or black, Democrat or Republican. Under his impulse a 
municipal reform removed major corruption from most of the smaller cities 
and many of the larger, and a Civil Service Commission began to give the 
Federal Government a body of public servants selected for talent and 
honesty. Despite his campaigns against the gigantic trusts and holding 
companies, he was not in fact a “trust-buster.” He objected only to business 
combinations which existed solely to eliminate competition and maintain 
prices; he agreed to the right of industrial units to combine for the sake 
of greater efficiency and to improve their service to the public just as he 
agreed to the right of labour to organize for protection. He began to bring 
public service corporations, such as water, light and power, under super- 
vision, and the Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1906 cleaned up the Chicago 
stock-yards and the canning industry. Measures for factory inspection. 
workmen’s compensation and limitation of hours of work paved the way 
for the social security measures of his successor: Theodore’s “Square 
Deal” made possible Franklin’s “New Deal.” It is interesting to note that 
their bitterest enemies came from the same groups: “the criminal rich 
and the fool rich do all they can to beat me,” observed Theodore. On the 
primaries he truckled to no one. He defied the Sugar Trust over Cuba, 
kept the Kaiser out of Venezuela, and was the first American President to 
be recognized by European Governments as a power equal to themselves. 

An early and enthusiastic admirer of Admiral Mahan, he preached and 
effected the dominance of the Union in the Caribbean, the acquisition of 
bases in Hawaii, Guam and Puerto Rico, the construction of a Panama 
Canal, the compulsory rehabilitation of the Cubans and Filipinos. Particu- 
larly did he labour to build up the tiny Navy, and sent it for the first time 
across .the Pacific to acquaint the Japanese, cock-a-hoop after their 
destruction of Russian naval power, that another Great Power intended to 
use that ocean as its home waters. For twenty years he hot-gospelled for 
“preparedness,” and, despite bis Churchillian and boyish delight in the 
military life, this was not sabre-rattling militarism. Early he suspected the 
Germans and the Japanese and, though he ultimately thought that “an 
international posye comitatus” might be a possibility one day, he believed 
that in the meantime it was “incumbent on all civilized and orderly powers 
to insist on the proper policing of the world.” And he intended that the 
United States should take her part in this task. “It is impossible to treat 
our foreign policy,” he told Congress in 1902, “save as conditioned upon 
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the attitude we are willing to take toward our army, and especially toward 
our navy... . It is contemptible for a nation . . to proclaim its purposes, or 
to take positions which are ridiculous if unsupported by potential force, and 
then refuse to provide this force.” Throughout his Presidential period there 
was for the first time a tacit Anglo-American understanding. As the two 
nations most likely to remain at peace with each other for the longest 
possible time, a silent zoning of peaceful spheres of influence took place 
without formality of treaty. 

We may well forget the last few years of his life. But, if he allowed 
certain temperamental traits to gain the upper hand and lumped Wilsonian 
moderates and foreign-born anarchists into one unpatriotic bundle, he 
advocated compulsory National Insurance against old age, sickness and 
unemployment. He had builded better than he knew. Even under the (to 
him) “exceedingly base” Woodrow Wilson, Rooseveltian principles began - 
to transform the Democratic Party and, despite the spasms of isolationist 
“normalcy” between the two World Wars, his orientation of American 
Government has been a permanent blessing. What more Rooseveltian acts 
can be conceived than Franklin’s N.I.R.A. and Truman’s intervention in 
Korea! Alternation of parties in power can now mean little more than a 
shift in emphasis: the underlying “good cause” is always taken care of. 
Putting aside the criticisms of the cynical and the comic, we may justly 
salute the voice which cried from underneath the San Juan Ridge: 
“Gentlemen, the almighty God and the Just Cause are with you. Gentlemen, 
charge!” 
= JOHN QUINLAN. 


MENDELSSOHN AND THE ARTS 


T is a phenomenon that many of the great artists are not gifted for one 
branch of art only. Though a genius tends, as a rule, more to one means 
of expression, he-is often not far from the others. Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Blake, Goethe and Nietzsche are a few examples. Musicians have 
often shown an inclination to combine writing with composing, and this 
became a fashion in the nineteenth century. Weber, Liszt, Berlioz, Schumann 
and Wagner were writers or even poets of considerable merit. An incentive 
towards this development was given by the Romantic Movement, whose 


` theory was that if different arts were combined, the impact on the human 


soul would be greater. f 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy—whose 150th birthday will be on February 
3—did not write a line for publication besides his music. His great number 
of letters prove that he could easily have become an author above average 
His artistic hobby was not writing, but drawing and painting. It is surprising 
how little about it is mentioned in his biographies, though some books 
contain reproductions of his drawings and water-colours. Jf one studies his 
letters—to his family, Klingemann, Goethe, Zelter, etc—one sees the 
important part his intercourse with artists, his appreciation of the great. 
masterpieces, as well as his own drawing and painting have played from 
early youth to the end of his life. His parental home in Berlin was the 
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meeting-place for people famous not only in music and literature but in art. 
His brother-in-law Wilhelm Hensel, his beloved sister Fanny’s husband, 
was a professional painter. His uncle Bartholdy, his mother’s brother, was a 
“maecenas” who commissioned the German “Nazarenes,” Overbeck, Veit, 
Cornelius, Schnorr and Schadow, to execute the frescoes of his “Casa 
Bartholdy” in Rome. One of them, Phillip Veit, was Felix’s first cousin. 
During his stay in Rome he enjoyed the friendship of a number of well- 
known artists, Hubner, Bendemann, Hildebrandt, Schadow, Horace Vernet. 
the Director of the-French Academy, and the famous Danish sculptor 
Thorwaldsen. While he was conductor in Duesseldorf, he lived for some 
time in the house of Schadow and was in constant touch with the members 
of the “Malerakademie.” His wife Cécile was an accomplished amateur at 
painting, as his mother had been in her youth. 

The influence of professional painters and sculptors made itself felt in 
-Mendelssohn’s appreciation of pictures as well as in his own attempts at 
drawing and painting. Both had been essential features in his education, and 
a letter of his father from Paris in 1830 on pictures in the Louvre shows 
how deeply the family was interested in art. Hardly anything gave Felix 
more pleasure than to look at “an eternal work for the first time.” He was 
grateful to possess the faculty to be refreshed by them. Wherever he was— 
Munich, Dresden, London, Paris, or Italy—he rarely missed an opportunity 
to visit a gallery. It is strange how much more often paintings are mentioned 
in his letters than books, and in Italy he enjoyed “looking much more than 
hearing.” He was convinced that he profited from the latent, the “implicit” 
music in art not less for his compositions than from listening to the 
“explicit” one. His favourite among painters was Titian. In three different 
letters he calls him “a divine man” and his “Ascension” in Venice “the most 
sublime picture human beings can paint.” The “ailing heavenly Raffael” 
came next. Giorgione was new to Felix, but appealed to him at once. With 
special love he dived into a tiny painting—“Adoration and Circumcision” 
in the Uffizi—by Fra Bartolommeo of which he gave a detailed description. 
“I made friends with the pictures and conversed with them.” 

Appreciation of art was not all: Mendelssohn drew and painted. It is 
astonishing how loyal he remained to his ‘hobby throughout his life. He 
never pretended to be more than an amateur, and he was fully aware of his 
imperfections. But if one looks at his landscapes, especially his late ones, 
one agrees with his nephew Sebastian Hensel that he brought back water- 
colours from Switzerland in 1847 “of which no artist need to be ashamed.” 
Wherever he was, he jotted down his visual impressions. The 11-year- 
old boy drew Lucas Cranach’s house in Weimar; his descriptions of his first 
trip to England and Scotland were illustrated; his letters from Italy speak 
constantly of his drawings and paintings, his wish to practice daily and to 
improve his technique. When he was upset, before his engagement for 
instance, he could “neither compose nor write letters or play the piano, only 
draw perhaps a little.” His presents to his family consisted frequently of his 
sketches or paintings. In the summer of 1847, during his deepest depression 
after his sister Fanny’s untimely death and only a few months before his 
own, he tried to find comfort and spiritual equilibrium in his old hobby. 

Louise W. LEVEN. 


THE PLIGHT OF BULGARIA ‘ 


N December 22, 1957, Bulgaria went through one of those formal 
exercises which Communist governments like to call “elections,” but 
which do no more than enunciate new slogans and programmes and, 

at the same time, ensure the “return” of the old cliques to power with its 
single-party authority undiminished and unchallenged. The 254 members— 
including no fewer than 72 of the 90-strong Central Committee of the Party 
—who will sit in Bulgaria’s Sobranje, had been, in effect, elected on 
November 25, 1957, when the nomination lists closed on 254 names, one 
for each constituency, and was approved by the Communist-controlled 
nation wide organization, the Fatherland Front, the only permitted political 
organization. Hence the official figures of the results of the elections were 
interesting but absolutely meaningless; according to Rabotnichesko Delo 
‘(Sofia) of December 25, 99.77 per cent of the electorate took part in the 
‘balloting, and the single-slate Front ticket received 5,204,027 votes (99.95 per 
cent), a better victory claim than that of 1953, when the Government made 
the biggest-ever claim, 99.8 per cent of those voting “for the régime.” The 
electoral procedure is a good example of the use of political mythology. 
The Bulgarian voter receives papers bearing only one name. The electoral 
law—with no sense of farce—solemnly declares that the voter may fill the 
paper in by crossing out “all the candidates for whom he does not wish to 
vote”; moreover, to do so he may go to a separate room from which all 
other persons and officials are excluded by law. To “ensure” the electoral 
victory, for four weeks prior to the elections party agitators—13,000 on Sofia 
alone—had campaigned to “popularize the successes of the People’s power 
and the truth of the new life.” At the same time, Todor Zhivkov, the Party’s 
First Secretary, warned that, for those who “commit crimes against the 
national authority and who try to harm the building of socialism or under- 
mine our unity,” the régime would remain a proletarian dictatorship which 
has repeatedly proved “it does not joke” with the opposition. Vulko 
Chervenkov, though now only a Deputy Premier, is again the strong man 
ruling Bulgaria, trying to keep the lid on the upsurges of numerous 
discontents. 

Bulgaria’s economic woes have been steadily growing. One feature in this 
grim prospect has been the freezing of wages and salaries by the régime. 
The workers’ pay package falls short of the bare subsistence level even by 
Bulgarian standards. Recent price reductions on some staples had had little 
effect, if any, on the purchasing value of the money earned. The worst off 
is the peasant, followed by the industrial proletariat and the white-collar 
worker. These three categories make up around 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion. They suffer not only because of the prices, for the quality of most 
goods turned out beggars description, particularly consumers’ goods for the 
_ domestic market. High quality products are chiefly exported to the USSR, 
only a trickle of them is bartered on foreign marts against hard currencies. 
For more than a decade, exports to the USSR have been sold at prices 
well under the world market. For instance, a pair of top quality men’s shoes 
are sold at 40 leva to the Soviets, whereas footwear of much lower grade is 
offered to the Bulgarian consumer at 200 to 240 leva. Since the signing of 
the so-called Soviet-Bulgarian Trade Agreement of February, 1957, textile 
plants have been turning out large quantities of clothing. Raw cotton wool 
and semi-finished fabrics have been steadily flowing from the USSR, 
reprocessed into finished garments, and shipped back to the USSR. Ad hoc 
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“tailoring co-operatives” had been set up for the purpose, and they have 
been working on a three-shifts-a-day basis. - : 

In addition to the direct purchases for themselves, the Soviets often act 
as middlemen between Bulgarian industry and prospective buyers in the 
Fastern bloc countries; the terms of sale being fixed by the Soviets. In this 
way, for example, Bulgaria has been supplying Syria with cement and Red 
China with electric motors, telephones and X-ray equipment. The total 
result has been a gradual pauperization of the people. The resentment 
against this situation has been expressed in all domestic sectors. In 
agriculture forcible collectivization has been carried out more intensively 
than in any other satellite country of Central-Eastern Europe. At the end 
of 1957 around 90 per cent of the tillable soil had been collectivized. But 
the veil over the “unconstrained” collectivization has been recently lifted 
by Elie Abel, special New York Times correspondent, wherein he describes 
. how the régime has had to resort to siege methods against the peasantry. 
While the use of force had been long suspected, the incidents on the outskirts 
of Sofia in January, 1958, provided solid confirmation, taking place in the 
_ relatively prosperous villages of Dragolevtzi and Semyonov. During the 
night of January 22-23 both villages were surrounded by squads of 
Communist party volunteers and policemen armed with machine pistols. 
When some of the villagers, employed in Sofia factories, tried to board buses 
for the capital, they were told by the police that they would be allowed to 
get on buses only if they produced documents showing they bad enrolled 
in a collective farm. Similar cases of persuasion-by-siege have been reported 
from the villages of Bistritsa and Zhelzhnitsa. 

The troubles that the pro-Communist régime has had with the peasantry 
(although 87 per cent of the country’s arable land already belongs to the so- 
called “Working Peasant Co-operatives”) has not been, however, limited 
to this segment of the population. (According to the census of December 1, 
1956, 33.47 per cent of the total population—7,629,254—live in towns, and 
66.53 per cent in the villages.) These are the days also of reckoning for . 
Bulgarian men of letters. Pressed by the ruling party, the country’s novelists, 
poets and playwrights had to recant their heretical ideas. The root heresy 
had been their belief that with the shattering of the Stalin myth in 1956 
and the downgrading of Bulgaria’s “Little Stalin,” Vulko Chervenkov, 
Communist authors could write as they pleased. Obviously 4 surprisingly 
large number slipped the halter of party control, to judge by the list of 
offenders published by the Communist Press. Some went even so far as to 
condemn the Soviet Union for crushing the Hungarian revolt and to demand 
“complete freedom” of the Press. Today Chervenkov, still third-ranking 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Culture, is settling accounts with the unruly 
writers. No book may be published, no play produced, without his approval. 
The recalcitrant members were threatened from the Writers’ Union, if not 
mending their ways immediately. But the threat must have worked, for some 
of the “deviationists” have got off with reprimands and promises of good 
behaviour, and the most prominent offender, Emil Manov, has remained 
a secretary of the Union and editor of a Sofia literary review. But the axe 
fell on Stefan Stanchev, editor-in-chief of the Otechesteven Front (Sofia), - 
organ of the Party-dominated Fatherland Front, and Vladimir Topencharov, 
one of the leading journalists on his staff and brother-in-law of executed 
“Titoist” Traicho Kostov. 
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There have also been persistent troubles with students. After two consecu- 
tive students’ demonstrations in Sofia in January, 1958, more than 1,000 
students were rounded up and sent to slave-labour camps. A purge, super- 
vized by the Central Committee of the Party, has been carried out in all 
schools and universities. Moreover, in order to preclude a popular uprising 
spearheaded by the youth, the Government has been deporting thousands 
of young men and women to Siberia and Khazakstan on so-called three- 
year “voluntary” contracts, to participate, as the official communiqué stated. 
“with the USSR’s youth in Communist construction.” The police have been 
instructed to rid the cities, particularly Sofia, Plovdiv, Burgas and Varna. 
of “hooligans and youths with no fixed place of work who carry on immoral 
modes of life and tend to fall under the influence of the hooligans.” The wave 
of arrests has continued until now, and in recent months has included old 
people, on charges of “hooliganism”; almost all arrested have been sent to 
the ill-famed forced labour camp of Belene on the Danube, where a ten- 
hour day at hard labour is supplemented with compulsory Communist 
indoctrination. 

On the international front, on June 1, 1958, Khrushchev, in his capacity 
as First Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, attended a meeting of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party, his first official visit to that country as 
head of the Soviet Government. The Soviet rulers have ambitious plans for 
Bulgaria in regard to the establishment of atom bases there. Work has 
started on Bulgaria’s atomic research centre near Sofia, which will 
house a 22,000-kilowatt capacity reactor (provided by the USSR); founda- 
tions have been laid for a building in which 500 scientists and technicians 
will live and work. Workmen are busy on the site of the reactor building. 
According to details officially released in Sofia, the centre will also contain 
a cyclotron, an institute for experimental physics, laboratories, halls housing 
electrical plants and equipment, and a house of culture. The blueprints for 
the atomic centre were drawn up by four Soviet scientists. The building of 
the five missile bases in Bulgaria (and two in Albania) is aimed to “cover” 
NATO’s sensitive southern flank, the Mediterranean, and part of North 
Africa. : 

During the summer the Bulgarian-Yugoslav border opened briefly, and 
then the feud between both countries was renewed. In the autumn the most 
strident aggressors in the campaign against Tito were the régimes of Bulgaria 
and Albania. They revived ‘the ancient spectre of the “Macedonian 
question,” and Yugoslav newspapers have been charging that Bulgaria, 
as a part of the Soviet bloc’s campaign against Tito’s Government, is reviving 
her claim to the Yugoslav-ruled part of classical Macedonia. Bulgarian 
leaders have been asserting, on the other hand, that Macedonia is Bulgarian 
and that there is no such thing as a Macedonian people, only Bulgars, A 
kind of hysteria has been whipped up over the issue, an easy thing to do in 
Bulgaria, where bitterness over Macedonia has been a policy-making factor 
for 75 years. 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN MEXICO 


EXICO is a country that remains, to Europe, something of an 

enigma. For decades she turned her back upon the world, determined 

to solve her own problems in her own often violent way. When, after 
the disturbed years of revolution, she was ready to face the world once more, 
the world itself, and Mexico with it, was engaged in total war. Only in the 
last few years, therefore, has Europe become aware of the immense advance 
this paradoxical country has been making under cover of finding what her 
citizens are pleased, somewhat sententiously, to call her “destiny.” Suddenly 
now she is wooed, politically and economically, by the countries of West 
Europe and by the U.S.S.R. 

If economically Mexico is on her feet, this is not to say that life is easy for 
the greater part of her 32 million inhabitants, most of whom are still 
scraping a frugal subsistence from eroded and exhausted land, half of whom 
are still illiterate and living in much the same conditions as have prevailed 
since the Conquest: unshod, sleeping on rush mats in adobe huts that 
scarcely keep out the often bitter highland cold or the humid air of the 
tropics. Nevertheless the last two presidential régimes have seen a growth of 
a middle class which is lessening the gap between the destitute peasant and 
the very rich. The rural population has benefited by many government 
enterprises, including a phenomenal rate of road building, and more schools, 
hospitals and clinics. The poorer elements in the towns are being absorbed 
into industries. Simultaneously, a trend toward greater honesty among burea- 
crats is allowing more money to flow into channels where it can suitably. 
serve a people hungry for knowledge, eager to acquire modern skills, and 
quick to do so. 

It may seem as if the various disorders last year, strikes of railwaymen, 
teachers, telegraphists, petroleum workers and others, and also student riots, 

. are an indication that the pace of improvement in living conditions is not 
fast enough. Probably the opposite is nearer the truth, that speedy develop- 
ment is precisely what is arousing the workers to discontent. It must be 
taken into account, too, that most of the troubles were provoked by minority 
groups, incited by Communists and by extreme right-wing parties, who were 
skilful enough to take advantage of what, if left to itself, would have 
remained a half-humorous, half-apathetic shoulder-shrugging at the ways of 
the bureaucrats. 

In the long run the disorders, which cost the country considerable sums 
of money and some temporary discomfort, may have done more good than 
harm. They served to draw attention to monopolistic habits, and spurred 
the Senate to investigate two of the most ill-managed industries: forestry 
and fishing. The new President, Señor Adolfo López Mateos, is well aware 
of the loudly and often violently-voiced complaints against autocratic 
pressures from big monopolies and dictatorship from old-established union 
leaders. He must also know that the various States of Mexico are not going 
to tolerate the interference of the central Government in their local affairs 
much longer. The most recent rebellion has come from San Luis Potosi, 
whose citizens went on total strike, with resulting hardship to themselves, 
in order to oust an unpopular Governor allegedly imposed upon them by. 
the ruling political party, Partido Revolucionario Institucional. 

Señor López Mateos may well have to face possible economic crises due to 
such factors as a rise in the price of diesel oil—which increases the cost of 
cotton production—and the fall in the price of coffee; for cotton, coffee, lead 
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and livestock are now Mexico’s four largest exports. Oddly, maize ranks 
second to machinery in the list of imports; and since maize is the staple diet 
of peasants and townsfolk alike, encouragement to farmers to plant more 
maize would do much to put Mexico’s economy on a more logical basis. At 
present farmers regard maize as a crop yielding meagre returns, and they 
relegate it grudgingly to poor land. Petroleum is another import which ranks 
curiously high, third on the list, for though combustible and crude petroleum 
are exported, Mexico’s consumption of these products is very high and 
increasing daily. : f 

With industrial growth goes an ebullient vitality which has shown itself 
in bold experiments in the arts, especially the plastic arts and music. For 
many years the big four modern painters of Mexico dominated the scene 
in a quite literal sense. Their macabre materialism gaped from walls of 
palaces and schools, theatres and restaurants. Pictorial invective was hurled 
against the Spanish conquerors and against all exploiters of the proletariat, 
excluding, of course, the bureaucrats and the deified machines of Mexico’s 
tardy industrial revolution. But now Orozco and Rivera are dead. Siqueiros 
remains to continue the tradition, and also Tamayo, who stands somewhat 
apart, preocccupied with abstraction and delight in colour. Rivera was a 
great technician, and it is one of the tragedies of modern Mexico that a man 
so sensitive to the pathos and beauty of the peasants should have been 
satisfied to attach his art to ready-made slogans. 

There are signs now that the younger artists are breaking free from the 
influence of these giant figures. In University City there is a mural by Chavez 
Morado, of leaders of the world religions mounted and flying together on 
the back of the Plumed Serpent. It is on a low wall serving as a background 
to a turquoise-blue pool, and it has in its own mosaic way something of the 
sobriety and quiet of the greatest of all Mexican painters, the nineteenth- 
century landscape artist, José Maria Velasco. Chávez Morado takes his 
inspiration from mysticism; Valesco took his from the romantic movement 
and return to nature. These are but parallel ways to a contemplative depth . 
which Rivera renounced, which Siqueiros has never possessed, and which in 
Orozco turned bitter. Other signs that the influence of these three is waning 
are the tenderness now being lavished by some of the leading architects and 
artists on moderm churches, and the conferring of the Biennial Prize for 
‘Painting on Francisco Goitia, a deeply religious though non-sectarian artist. 

With such vitality in the plastic arts it is odd that the young generation 
of writers tend to imitate Europe, delving into their own souls rather than 
into the exciting new world in which they live. There are notable exceptions, 
such, for example, as Juan Rulfo, who knows the mestizo villages and writes 
sensitively about them; or Carlos Fuentes, who has made a daring if not 
completely successful attempt to fit together the complex mosaic of a 
growing city; or Rosaria Castellanos, whose very personal novel set at the 
time of the agrarian reforms and the persecution of the clergy will shortly 
be published in London. 

Nevertheless, many of the most interesting aspects of Mexican life remain 
unexploited in literature. The Indian tribes who live in the remote moun- 
tains, still with their pre-Conquest traditions and with a smouldering resent- 
ment against the ladino, or semi-absorbed mestizo, have been the subject of 
books that are more anthropological than literary. It is difficult for town 
Mexicans to enter into the mentality of these Indians, who are usually repre- 
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sented as cardboard figures, squatting motionless, saying nothing. Yet even 
a few days spent in their village reveals a humour, a warmth, and above all 
a dignity which is difficult to reconcile with their stern witch-hunts or the 
slow protocol of municipal conclaves. 

“Theirs is one Mexico. Another, raw in vice but gentle in virtue, is that of 
the mestizo peasant whose Spanish flows with elegant subjunctives learnt 
from the parish priest, and whose year is a round of firework festivals and 
_ long days of trotting in to markets to sell the meagre produce of the soil or 
the primitively turned ceramics. Still a third Mexico, growing in importance, 
is that of the factory worker, newly emancipated and somewhat garish in 
dress, fond of loud music, spasmodically industrious, acquiring possessions 
that will soon mark him as middle-class. Over and above these are the 
growing number of university or polytechnic-trained men and women whom 
the country is finding no difficulty in absorbing, at least for the time being; 
though one wonders what will happen in another 10 or 20 years. 

Last of all are the rulers, members of the magic circle of the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional, the only party that counts and therefore the 
party that has gathered to itself all political talent and all men of social - 
responsibility, as well as those more concerned with their own fame and 
pockets. The signs point, today, toward growing civic responsibility, and in 
his inaugural address Señor López Mateos seemed ready to brook no 
nonsense from those with “merely lucrative” intentions. He is likely to deal 
severely with any obstruction from either extreme right or extreme left, and 
Mexico for the next six years will probably continue on a middle course 
towards a higher standard of living. 

IRENE NICHOLSON, 


OIL STATES OF THE PERSIAN GULF 


EW areas in the Middle East are more vulnerable to the activities of 
trouble-makers than the small, British-protected oil states strung out 
along the Persian Gulf. Despite their actual and potential wealth, which 
is considerable by any standards, they are not only militarily weak but some 
of them at any rate harbour dangerously large elements of malcontents in 
their disproportionately large minorities of Egyptian, Syrian and Palestinian 
immigrants. It is in this extremity of the Arabian peninsula that some of 
the ripples from last summer’s crisis can be more clearly seen to be still 
spreading than in almost any other corner of the Arab world. The threat 
of direct aggression is remote if for no other reason than that British 
intervention would certainly render it an unprofitable and extremely fool- 
hardy operation. Direct aggression, however, is by no means the only, or 
even the major, danger confronting the small nations of the modern world. 
Indeed, as recent history tends to show, it has been all but superseded by 
the classic and infinitely more insidious formula of subversion and, 
ultimately, the final, ruthless convulsion of a coup d'etat. 
Disregarding the question of whether or not such tactics could, in the 
long run, succeed in destroying the integrity of the oil Sheikhdoms of the 
Persian Gulf, it is nevertheless clear that it is the policy now being pursued 
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in relation to them by some of their more powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbours. And in the past year at least it is evident that propagandist 
voices of Cairo and Damascus have made a considerable impact. Egypt is 
the symbol of success throughout the Arab world today and in no part 
of it is this more apparent than in some of the Persian Gulf oil states. 

Apart from Kuwait and Bahrein, the two most important, these include 
Qatar and the seven small Sheikhdoms which make up the Trucial States. 
Kuwait, which is barely the size of Wales but has a yearly revenue of more 
than £100 million from oil alone, is a sovereign state whose rulers have 
maintained close and friendly relations with Britain since the end of the 
last century. In return for British support in times of need successive Sheikhs 
have, among other things, pledged themselves not to receive representatives 
of foreign powers, or. to lease or grant for occupation any part of their 
territory to another country without British consent. It is a policy which has 
paid rich dividends. Until the recent past Kuwait was little more than a 
small, feudal desert state dependent almost entirely on its pearling and 
fishing fleets. Today, thanks to oil, it is one of the wealthiest and most 
progressive countries in the Middle East. Its population of 250,000, of 
whom fully half are foreigners, enjoy a standard of living far in advance of 
most of their neighbours. Democracy may still be in its infancy, but 
education, medical and a whole range of other social services are free. 
` Piped water, electricity, good roads and no shortage of large, fast American 
cars to ply them, are some of the other amenities of the twentieth century 
which have been made possible by oil- One of the most astonishing aspects 
of Kuwait’s sudden access to riches is that commercial production of oil did 
not start until after the last war. Since then output has jumped spectacularly 
from two million tons in 1947 to 54 million tons.in 1956. New and as yet, 
unplumbed sources discovered in the north as well as increased production 
in the neutral zone which is shared with Saudi Arabia, are bound to swell 
the national wealth still further. In the light of such affluence it is small 
wonder that so many covetous looks should be cast towards the head of 
the Persian Gulf. 

Bahrein, the principal of a group of islands with a total area of about 200 
square miles and a population of 125,000, also owes its newly-found 
prosperity to oil, though to a far lesser extent than Kuwait. The huge refinery 
built 20 years ago draws only 14 million tons a year from the Bahrein field, 
compared with 84 million which come by pipeline from the American 
oilfields in Saudi Arabia. No crude oil is exported. Bahrein’s importance, 
besides its oil, is that it is the headquarters of the British political admini- 
stration for the whole of the Gulf and the seat of the British Political 
Resident. It is also a valuable naval, military and air base in times of 
emergency. Since the days of Portuguese supremacy in the early sixteenth 
century, the island has been either claimed or occupied by Persia, Turkey 
and Egypt. The Persians, who were driven out in 1783, still press their claim 
to sovereignty. 

_ A Bahrein visa stamped in a passport is alone enough to ensure refusal 

of permission to enter the dominions of the Shah. The foundations of 
Britain’s friendship with the rulers of Bahrein were laid nearly a century 
ago. The amicable relations that have since existed between the two countries 
are governed by a series of treaties and agreements. Under these Bahrein is 
assured of British support against external aggression and, for her own 
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part, has undertaken to abstain from war, piracy and slavery by sea. Despite ` 
the striking social and economic progress that has been made possible by 
oil revenues currently running at the rate of some £5 million a year, the 
political climate of Bahrein is less_tranquil than it appears on the-surface. 
Agitation for reform which has undoubtedly been fanned from without, 
has erupted into ugly scenes of violence several times in the past four years. 
Some of these demonstrations, particularly during the Suez crisis, have been 
openly anti-British in character. In some respects such manifestations would 
be infinitely less surprising in Kuwait, where pan-Arab nationalism, due 
principally to the crusading zeal of 500-600 Egyptian teachers who staff the 
schools, is more strongly in evidence. No such infiltration has occurred in 
Bahrein, but there, too, the emotional appeal of Arab unity, kept at fever 
pitch by Cairo Radio, exercises an immense and growing influence on the 
minds and emotions of the masses. Two years ago British troops had to 
intervene to quell serious disturbances stirred up by a political organization 
known as the Committee of National Union. Three of its leaders were 
sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment, which they are now serving on St. 
Helena. Peace has since prevailed in Bahrein..There is little likelihood of its 
being seriously threatened again, at any rate in the forseeable future. 

Qatar, which is about the size of Israel, has a mere 35,000 inhabitants, 
most of whom live in the capital town of Doha. Less than ten years have 
elapsed since the first shipment of oil was made from the Qatar oilfields. 
Since then production has jumped from 44 million tons in 1954 to the 
current level of about eight milion tons. As in Kuwait and Bahrein, oil has 
brought undreamt of wealth to the Qataris. Seven years ago there was 
nowhere to be found a hospital, ‘ari asphalt road, a school, electricity or 
piped water. Today, by virtue of an annual.development grant of more than 
£3 million, all these amenities exist. K ; 

One of the most modern hospitals in the world has recently been built 
in Qatar at a cost of £34 million. Revenue from oil, which is Qatar’s only 
source of income is currently running at nearly £20° million a year. If the 
off-shore concessions now being explored fulfil expectations it is certain 
to rise still more steeply. Though Qatar is an independent state her foreign 
affairs are conducted by Britain, which has been for many years the 
protecting power and guarantor of the State’s integrity. A British adviser 
assists the ruler. No serious unrest or agitation has disturbed the peace of 
Qatar for a long time. But as in most other parts of the Middle East, 
political awareness is sharpening and it is beginning to find expression. 

The Trucial States, which consist of a vast tract of barren and inhospitable 
desert covering some 30,000 square miles, are not yet producers of oil. Their 
wealth, if such a term can properly be applied to the empty wastes of the 
parched desert,-is still derived from the age-old industries of pearling. boat- 
building and fishing. But the search for oil, not without a reasonable hope 
of success, is being vigorously pursued. Prospecting is being carried out by 
two British companies, one on land ‘and one on the off-shore concessions 
off Abu Dhabi. Its discovery and exploitation seem merely a matter of time. 
And, as in the qase of Kuwait, Bahrein and Qatar, the rise of the ugly, 
- functional-looking derricks over yet another expanse of arid Arabian sand 
must inevitably signal the beginning of a new epoch for the 80,000 
jnhabitants of the Trucial States. It would, among other things, mark the 
- zenith of a close and fruitful relationship between the Sheikhs of the Trucial . 
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States and Britain, which has now endured for more than a century. In -the 
final analysis Britain’s stake iñ the Persian Gulf remains immense. From 
it she undoubtedly derived considerable advantage; équally she has con- 
ferred immense benefits on the peoples of one of the most neglected and 
under-developed regions of the world. The indications are that despite the 
machinations of her enemies her influence will remain preponderant for a 
long time to come. G. F. Evans. - 


THE POETRY OF EDITH SITWELL 


AME EDITH SITWELL, the foremost poetess of this age, has 
D obtained inspiration from countless sources, especially from 
medievalism and the mystery of ‘death. In most of her poems where 
she mentions death she ‘takes a materialistic pratade and deals chiefly 
with the decay of the physical body. . 
“The Worm said, ‘I am small. My edness is from Adam. 
But conquerors tall 
Come to my embrace as I were Venus. I 
Am the paramour in the last bed of love, and mine, the kiss 
That gives Eternity.” ` 
Nature, in all its great diversity of form, interests Miss Sitwell. The 
modern poet is inclined to overlook the wonders of the Animal and Plant 
Kingdom and is wholly dependent upon the animals, plants and inorganic 
of Man. But Man has evolved through countless ages from the Animal 
Kingdom and is wholly dependant upon the animals, plants and inorganic 
materials of this planet. 
. the Hen—the musty, dusty density— 
The entity of primal, final, flightless winged Stupidity. Š 


. The snowflake’s star can see 
Its ephemeral cold in the eternity 
Of the rock-crystal’s six rays. . . 

If one’s philosophy of Life has a biological basis one can easily become 
fatalistic, for one may admire the wonders of Nature and yet know that 
they are only temporary, they will change. One cannot ignore the cyclic 
changes that all Nature’s miracles undergo. 

“The rhythms of our lives 
Are those of the ripening, dying of the seasons. 
- Our sowing and reaping in the holy fields, 
Our love and giving birth—then growing old 
And sinking into sleep in the maternal Earth, mother of corn, the - 
wrinkled darkness.” 

One must not think that although Miss Sitwell claims an affinity with 
medievalism her poems are conceived in a style typical of that historical 
‘period. Far from it for her poems show a modernistic originality. A 
genius must strive at originality. It is of no use, especially in this time of 
very critical reviews of the Arts, to write poetry similar to that composed 
by a poet of a bygone age. The present century has shown a great develop- 

- Ment in originality in the Arts. It has been an age of experimentation-— 
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experiments by painters such as Picasso. Picabia and Dali, experiments in 
literature as seen in the works of Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, Dylan 
Thomas and William Faulkner. Dr. Sitwell has also experimented and her 
experiments have brought new sounds, but not discordant ones. She has 
preserved the delicacy of words that has always been associated with 
poetry. 

Early poetry stressed the rhyming of the end words of lines in certain 
set patterns. The Romantics still used this, but made words express the 
deep emotions of Mankind. Dr. Sitwell retains the rhyming of words, 
but creates her own pattern of rhyming. She does not use blank verse 
for that she abhors and states that it is merely prose cut as with 
scissors into lines. 

Dr. Sitwell does not ignore the sentiments that words convey, but to 
her the thing of paramount importance is the sound of words, the sequence 
„of them—dissonance, the similar sounds of various consonants—assonance, 
similar sounding vowels in consecutive words. In this respect she shows an 
affinity to Arthur Rimbaud and Gertrude Stein. The Romantics specialized 
in using words for emotional expressions, but is this their only use? Edith 
Sitwell shows in her poems what can be done with words. She demon- 
strates how words can express the rhythms of dances, from stately old- 
fashioned waltzes to gay modern foxtrots. It is in the earlier poems of Dr. 
Sitwell that one finds-an attempt to express dance rhythms by words, 
especially in the well-known collection of poems called “Facade,” made 
popular by the addition of music to them composed by William Walton. 
Not the crinolined waltz of the days of Johann Strauss, but the rather 
bizarre waltz of the “naughty-nineties” is expressed by: 

“Daisy and Lily 

Lazy and silly 

Walked by the shore of the wan grassy sea 
Talking once more ’neath a swan-bosomed tree.” 

What shows the jerky rhythm of the foxtrot better than the poem of 

that name? 
“Old 
Sir z 
Faulk 
Tall as a stork 
Before the honeyed fruits of dawn were ripe, 
Would walk.” 

Besides using. words to form the basis of musical rhythms and glorifying 
in their individual sounds, Dr. Sitwell experimented with metaphor and 
simile. Here one sees an affinity between her work and that of Gerald 
Manley Hopkins. To use her own words. she indulged in “heightened. 
imagery”’—a movement towards surrealism in poetry. This achieved by 
assonance, dissonance and by unusual similes. 

“The wind like a lunatic in a fouled 
Nightgown, whipped those rags and howled.” 


“Hoarse as a dog’s bark 
The heavy leaves are furled.” 
If the early poems of Dame Edith Sitwell are mostly concerned with 
the sounds of words and the rhythms they give-—mere words strung 
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- together to give a pretty jingle—her later poems show depths of 
philosophical speculation. Dr. Sitwell sits back and detachedly looks at 
Life. 

- “I, an old woman whose heart is like the Sun 

That has seen too much, looked on too many sorrows. 

Yet not weary of shining fulfilment and harvest 

Heard the priests that howled for rain and the universal darkness, 
Saw the golden princes sacrificed to the Rain-god, 

The cloud that came, and was as small as the hand of Man.” 

In the above extract it is interesting to note that Dr. Sitwell mentions 
the fact that always occurs in legends of African and other racial rain- 
makers that the first rain-cloud that they evoke is small. The ways of 
primitive tribes have been a source of inspiration to Dr. Sitwell. “Gold 
Coast Customs” is a long poem that tells of the ceremony of killing poor 
people in Ashantee so that human blood is obtained to wash the bones 
of a deceased rich person. Miss Sitwell has great admiration for all the 
beauties of Nature but also sees the harsh, cruel natural laws that some- 


times come into force, the torture imposed by the strong on the weak and ` ` 


the sadistic streak that runs through all humanity. She is horrified at 
the cruelty that goes on in the World, a cruelty that has remained through- 
out the centuries, the cruelty that nailed Christ to the Cross, inflicted 
a World War on civilized nations and has now culminated in the advent 
of the atomic bomb. l 

The latest poems of Dame Edith Sitwell are scientifically constructed 
and are not flimsy structures born of emotional and philosophical intuitions, 
but the outpourings of a veritable wealth of knowledge. In the first six 
verses of “The Shadow of Cain” we observe a poetical discourse on the 
alternations of Ice Ages and Tropical Ages in the prehistoric World, a - 
philosophical reference to Time as expounded by Lorenz Oken in his 
“Elements of Philosophy” and a mention of the vast continent, termed by 
geologists Godwanaland, that once linked Africa, Asia and South America. 

“And now in memory of great oscillations 
‘ Of temperature in the epoch of the Cold, 
We found 4 continent of turquoise, vast as Asia 
In the yellowing airs of the Cold; the tooth of a mammoth;” 

Scattered throughout the rest of this remarkable poem are references 
to sources as divergent as Paracelsus, John Donne’s “Sermons,” Burnet’s 
“Theory of the Earth” and an eye-witness account of the atom-bomb 
explosion at Hiroshima. 

Henry Miller states that there are obsessive, repetitive words that a 
writer uses that are more revealing than all the facts that are amassed by 
patient biographers. “Sun” is a favourite word of Dr. Sitwell. Most of her 
poems contain it. The sun supplies the earth with life-giving properties, 
without its light comes famine, with it the green grass sprouts, the corn 
ripens and the earth rejoices in fruitfulness. 

“I am Fire. See, I am the bright gold 
That shines like a flaming fire in the night—the gold- seated planet, 
The laughing heat of the Sun that was born from darkness— 
Returning to darkness—I am fecundity, harvest.” 

‘The Sun is Life, is youth, is warmth and its opposites are the words, 
“death,” “old,” “cold.” Again these are frequently used as Dr. Sitwell 
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comments on the rhythmic pattern of Nature, the resurrection in the 
Spring and the cold tomb of death in the Autumn. 

Dame Edith Sitwell stands aloof from her poetry. Her own feelings 
gently filter through masked by correspondances to the Earth and to the 
Heavens. She holds her own emotions in restraint. To her poetry is 
not a medium for pouring out the soul. She does not present her soul laid 
bare as does Baudelaire. She does nót fill her poems with personal sufferings 
as does Rimbaud. She sees Life as a whole and her interpretation of Life 
is her only emotional contribution. Truly does she comment on her own 
poetry: 

“My poems are hymns of praise to the Glory of Life.” 
(MERVYN D. COLEs. 


PLANT BREEDERS 


MONG the greatest benefactors of mankind, there is a breed of 
dedicated and doggedly perseverant men, who have remained all 

too unjustly unsung, despite their terrific achievements. The 
untiring efforts of these plant-breeders have made two ears of corn grow 
where only one—or none at all—grew before. They have been instrumental 
in developing for us ever bigger, better, more pest-free plants, yielding 
more nutritious vegetables, larger and tastier fruit, lovelier flowers. Take 
the Sonders, a father-and-son team. For past aeons, mankind struggled 
against a murderous and invisible barrier—that of the early frost, which 
kept killing all vegetation, often enough within a matter of days within 
its coming into fruitfulness. Thus, until the turn of the twentieth century, 
the cultivation of wheat was confined to a narrow belt in Canada, running 
all along her Southern frontiers with the U.S. This accounted for the fact 
that thousands upon thousands of acres of an otherwise quite fertile land 
remained by and large unproductive, and thus sparsely settled. And yet, 
who knows, even in Canada, the names of Charles and William Sonder, 
the hybridists, who succeeded in pushing the invisible icy barrier hundreds 
of miles up North? This has simply meant the opening to the plough 
and mass-settlement of the vast expanses of Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan—now forming one of the main breadbaskets of mankind. 
Some 60 years ago, William Sonder heard of the remarkable earliness 
of the rugged Hard Red Calcutta wheat, which enabled the Indian farmers 
to grow it right on the slopes of the lofty Himalayas. But its poor yield 
made it hardly a paying proposition for intensive cultivation. The hybridist 
set out doggedly to combine the earliness of the Hard Red Calcutta with 
the far larger yield of the Red Fife wheat, a strain already in cultivation 
in Southern Canada. Year after year, he sought to race the progeny of both 
parent-strains against the clock. In 1903, Dr. Charles Sonder, his son, came 
up with a single ear of their new Marquis strain, which at long last beat 
OP Jack Frost by six days to the draw. On top of it all, the new variety 
was to prove by 20 per cent more prolific than its next runner-up. Nowadays, 
that ONE ear of corn, developed 56 years ago, boasts descendants that 
fill well over half a milliard of bushels year in, year out! ‘The tomato, a 
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sub-tropical: plant, has always been associated with sunny Italy, although 
Mexico boasts the honour of having given birth to it. “Nonsense!” thought 
to himself Dr. F. J. Yeager, from the Agricultural College of New- 
Hampshire, U.S.A. “People in Northern lands need even more a ready 
supply of vitamin C. It would be far more convenient to allow them to 
grow tomatoes than citrus-fruit.” So, for years, he raced the cherry-cheeked 
affair against the clock. The result? Now you could grow his Farthest 
North tomato as far north as Iceland. But that Northern tomato of his 
has the drawback that you have got to look at it through a magnifying- 
glass to see it at all, Charles Walkoff, Senior Horticulturist at the Marsden 
Experimental Station, Canada, decided to take up where “Doc” Yeager 
had left off. He set out to blow that marble of a Farthest North into 
tennis-ball size, while still retaining its earliness. He has now come up with 
Erli-North, which yields fruit weighing anything up to 16 oz. each, and 
is almost as early as its parent strain. Now truck-farmers are cashing in 
on it in Central Canada. Not sleeping on his laurels, Walkoff is bent 
currently on pushing his red tennis-ball as far North as the Yukon Terri- 
tory and Alaska. Perhaps he may walk off with this, perhaps not. It might 
prove unfeasible to combine both earliness and hugeness into a single 
variety that far up North. Nothing daunted, Walkoff keeps trying just 
“the same. 

Hybridists are never happier than when you put them to developing 
a new strain for you, made over to your own specifications and presenting 
some of the choicest and toughest breeding nuts to crack. Take that 
smallholder who meant to grow winter-squash on his handkerchief-sized 
suburban allotment, without the vines sprawling all over the place, 
depriving him of much-needed space to grow other vegetables on. He 
put the poser to “Doc”. Yeager, who gleefully rubbed his hands. The 
result? You can now grow his Baby Blue on a window-box, for it bears 
its 3-lb. fruit right on the stem. This encouraged our friend to specialize 
in correcting the rambling, wasteful prodigality of nature. He cut down 
the watermelon from 30 to three pounds, so as to accommodate it 
snugly not only in a backyard garden, but also in an average refrigerator. 
On top of it, his New Hampshire Midget has a delicious flavour, a 
bountiful production, and is more disease- and pest-resistant than the 
mammoth varieties. No wonder-it has been singled out for the All- 
America Gold Medal, the highest recognition that a vegetable can receive. 
It has. also earned for its creator the nickname of “Wizard of the 
Vegetable-Patch.” Nor has good “Doc” Yeager stopped there his bene- 
factions in custom-building vegetables to meet our cramped conditions. 
His new sweet corn, which he has called Golden Midget, has a smaller 
cob than the standard type, is more tender and is characterized by a 
delicious flavour. If you like gherkins and savouries, Minnesota No. 12 
is just the thing for you. These cucumbers grow. only to four inches, are 
of a smooth tender-green hue, and put all the tastes of spring in your 
mouth. At a pinch, you need here again only a window-box, for you 
can reap a bountiful crop from a single vine, producing fruit in clusters. 
But you have no inkling at all of all the hard toil that lies behind such 
great achievements. It takes a true’ poet, endowed with vision and intuition, 
to present the world with such worthy novelties, showing such vast 
improvements in every respect over their predecessors. 
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Of course ever since the excellent Austrian monk Mendel discovered, 
some 80 years ago, the genetics law that rightly bears his name, the work 
of the hybridist has been rendered somewhat easier. But, despite all 
genetics and chromosome tables, he has to pray nervously for Lady Luck 
` to take a big hand. His main difficulties stem from the fact that he seeks 
to influence decisively things so tiny that nobody has ever been able to see 
them—the inheritance-shaping genes. It would take a microscope four times 
as powerful as the most powerful one now in existence to have a good 
look at those elusive genes. For all their invisibility we know that they 
exist for we are confronted with their effeots, and this holds true also for 
the, as yet, invisible viruses. Only to these genes can be ascribed the fact 
that the main traits of animals and plants are transmitted from generation 
to generation. Every living organism is made up of cells. Each cell has 
a nucleus and, inside that nucleus, are minute thread-like affairs going by 
the name of chromosomes. These chromosomes are matched in pairs, the 
number of which may vary even between varieties belonging to the same 
species. The all-important genes your hybridist has to pin down stretch 
like beads on a string in the chromosome. We know that each of these 
genes will go to-influence a particular trait in the next generation; but 
which shapes which? “The genes determine decisively whether the being- 
to-be will be male or female, fair or dark, will have a roman or a hawk 
nose, a thin or thick skin. The role of the parents stops no sooner than 
when two germs have been brought into contact,” Jean Roastand, France’s 
foremost biologist, told this writer. 

This applies also to plants, for they breed true, too. Still the plants 
.to be brought together in a new strain must be near blood relatives, to 
pass readily to their offspring the favourable traits your hybridist is out 
to enhance. Take a concrete example. Francis “Wizard of Rose” Meilland, 
the famous French rosarian, is currently bent on developing the true-blue 
. rose, which has been haunting the dream of hybridists for these past 150 
years. Starting from certain bi-colour roses such as Ampere and Fantasque, 
at once yellow and deep violet red, he has succeeded in building up into 
Prelude, their progeny, a constant Parma violet, and is now turning that 
violet blue through an oxidizing process. The very gradual change in 
colour has been obtained through crossing parent-strains of the same 
colours AND completing each other harmoniously. While the mother- 
variety transmits to the progeny the size and shape of its blooms, the 
male parent—id est, the pollen-giver—controls its colour scheme. 
Besides the above traits, many are the genes that influence in the next 
generation floriferousness, drought-resistance, hardihood, freedom from 
disease, etc. All such characteristics cannot possibly be transmitted as a 
result of a single cross. To. get over that hurdle Meilland resorts to a 
system, known as “backcrossing.” After picking up the more violet 
progeny, he crosses it many times over with the early parent selected for 
its violet colour, so as to secure the maximum of genes controlling colour. 
He simultaneously cultivates a backcross to early parent with the better- 
shaped blooms. He will eventually mix up the genes of both parent-strains 
to get into the new variety as many genes controlling colour and shape as 
possible. 

Beautifully simple in theory, is it not? But Meilland reckons that it will . 
perhaps take him 30 years to develop the true-blue rose. Many are the 
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stumbling blocks in his path. The main one stems from the fact that 
genes have a most perverse way of clinging like grim death together 
in peculiar clusters. A cluster may well include genes favourable from 
the colour viewpoint, but also some villain responsible, say, for misshapen 
blooms. This particular gene-linkage must be broken down. It will take 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of further cross-pollinations to achieve. But 
lo and behold! Those stubbornly perverse genes have recombined in yet 
another awkward linkage affecting adversely floriferousness, or mildew- 
resistance, or weather-hardihood and so on and so forth. The combination 
of adverse patterns is well-nigh endless. Do you grasp why Lady Luck 
should take such a big hand in eliminating ALL adverse inheritance- 
shaping genes in ALL clusters? And do not forget that at each subtle 
change in colour the whole blessed show must have a repeat performance. 
Small wonder that a new variety, showing definite improvements over its 
predecessors, should come in a ratio of one to 16,666 on an average. Thus 
the hybridist’s is a labour of love and dogged perseverance. 

Marseilles. : MAURICE MOYAL. 


LA FONTAINE’S DEBT TO THE EAST 


RENCH critics did French literature a great disservice when they 
F expressed the opinion that La Fontaine does not “travel.” He had 
passed away in 1695. Only 39 years later an anonymous author wrote 
a notice of his life and translated his Fables into English. That was 
proof positive that he was a good traveller. While his countrymen were 
unfair, foreigners have for three centuries been seeing him in all his 
grandeur. Every now and again he has been translated into English. 
The best translation, that of Sir Edward Marsh,® dealt a death blow to 
theory that he is “not for export.” A scholar of extraordinary industry 
and ability, he understood each and every word written by La Fontaine. 
Whenever he felt that he would not be using the proper expression in his 
translation he sought the advice of learned friends, among them Edmund 
Gosse. . 

It is regrettable indeed that so good a judge should have taken an 
extravagant point of view while considering what were the sources of La 
Fontaine’s Second Book of Fables. His Contes et Nouvelles en vers 
appeared in 1665 and the first six books of his Fables choisies 
mises en vers in 1668. What established his reputation as a 
fabulist was the Second Collection of Fables published in 1678- 
1679. In his notice he stated: “I have not thought it necessary here 
to set forth my reasons or mention the sources from which I have drawn 
my latest themes. I will say, as in gratitude bound, that I owe the greater 
part of them. to the Indian Sage Pilpay. His book has been translated into 
all languages.” He was full of gratitude for Aesop when he wrote his first 
collection. In the second his allegiance is transferred to:Pilpay. His assertion 
made in good faith perplexed Marsh who writes that out of “the ninety 
Fables in Books VII—XI (counting The Horoscope as two) only seventeen 
are certainly ‘Pilpayan,’ and not more than twenty-five, at the most liberal 
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reckoning, can be assigned to any Eastern source, while forty-five are 
definitely ‘Aesopic’.” Books VII-XI, also known as the Second Collection 
of Fables, are one and indivisible. Marsh tries to dissect what does not lend 
itself to dissection. Looking upon this second book as a connected whole as 
he did, La Fontaine was convinced that he owed it to the East, and to him 
Pilpay was synonymous with the East. 

As the reader starts reading he comes across names like Ind, Hindoo, 
Ganges, Mahomet, Sultan, Japan, Pasha, Vizier, Moslem, Moghul, Surat. 
Dervish, Persian, Brahmin—names that sum up the whole East. He is 
dazzled. La Fontaine was similarly dazzled when he met the French 
traveller Bernier who was often engaged in lively conversations at Madame 
de la Sabliéres salon. A new distraction came into his life, and India was an 
evergreen topic of conversation there. Marsh does not take account of 
Bernier when he enumerates the sources of the Fables. He agrees that La 
Fontaine did read Pilpay’s Livre des Lumiéres ou la Conduite des Royes. 
He does not deny that he had known a similar collection in Latin, the 
Speculum Sapientiae Indorum Veterum, published in 1666. The collection 
of stories that had been translated into several Asian and European 
languages was Vishnu Sharma’s Panchatantra. Calila and Dimna is the 
name of its Arabic version. In France the Panchatantra was known-as the 
Fables of Pilpay. The Persion version was entitled The Lights of Canopus. 
‘Hence the French title Le Livre des Lumiéres, the other name by which 
the Panchatantra was known to the French. 

La Fontaine was reading Aesop half-heartedly when he came across 
Pilpay’s Fables which disclosed a new world to him. He was in excellent 
spirits and the event overshadowed everything else. He utilized the book to 
the full and came under the spell of the East. A second La Fontaine was 
born. It is this second La Fontaine who has enriched French literature, To 
have the true measure of his powers one must go to the Second Collection. 
In the second series he is much more lyrical. The fables are lengthier, and 
his marvellous poetic gifts are better displayed. He does not go back to 
Greek and Latin models nor has he recourse to the Middle Ages or Marie 
de France’s Ysopet. Now when the theme is Aesopic the treatment is 
Pilpayan. In this book which is a collection of mature fables, he says 
explicitly that the Eastern legend is being laid under contribution.® He 
mentions Pilpay in the fable entitled “Mouse into Maiden.” He now “finds 
in the Indian religion, in the Indian story what he had found with difficulty 
in France, viz., a nature and animals that are naturally garrulous.” © 

It must be obvious to any reader that the characters in the second series 
of fables are for the most part animals. Among those animals the Indian 
ones play a prominent role. The elephant, the rhinoceros, the cow that is 
adored by the Hindu, the snake, the tortoise, the leopard, and other Indian 
animals come in quick succession. The very idea that it is possible for 
man to imagine that birds and beasts speak is Indian, for the Indian 
believes in the theory of the transmigration of souls. In the first book he 
had imitated Aesop almost slavishly. In the second he is a different poet and 
becomes his true self. He looked upon the second book as his magnum 
opus and called it the “favourite book.” Madame de Sévigné found the 
right praise for it when she pronounced it “divine.” So the view that at most 
only 42 fables of the second book strike an Eastern note is erroneous. Such 
a view is based, at least partly, on the supposition that the book lacks unity 
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of impression, for the idea òf metamorphosis pervades the whole book. 
The pantheistic spirit and the spirit of adventure, which are the very soul of 
the Indian story, are the distinguishing marks of this collection which is 
different from what went before and was to come after. 

In his notice La Fontaine hints that in the second series he will not follow 
Aesop. “I have thought fit to give most of them (the fables) a slightly 
different air and turn from that which I gave to the earlier group.” And 
he kept his word. f 

Had Marsh borne in mind that the Frénch fabulist did not aim at 
mathematical precision, that he was concerned with the “air and turn” of 
the Second Collection rather than with the number of fables of which it 
is composed, he would not have been severe beyond measure. Marsh went 
a long way in creating a taste among English readers for the fables, but he 
has not gone far enough. He who maintained that La Fontaine did travel 
would have given added force to his irrefutable arguments by stating that 
the fabulist travelled because he was in good company. The East, his 
fellow-traveller, urged him to travel. Eastern fables have been migrating 
from age to age, and, his association with the East is responsible for the 
fact that he travelled. To forget Bernier is to forget that during the reign 
of Louis XIV literary creation became associated with curiosity to know the 
East. That curiosity had been awakened, among others, by Bernier. 
Mauritius. ' B. BISSOONDOYAL. 


() La Fontaine's Fables. Translated into English Verse by Sir Edward Marsh. Dent. 
Q) The Rat in the Hermitage (VIL 3). 

(3) Jean Giraudoux, Les cinq tentations de la Fontaine. Grasset. 

(4) Raymond Schwab, La renaissance orientale, Payot. 


SILVER-BIRCH LOGS 


A silver birch that wrings a grace 
From the stoniest wild is comely enough 
To the passing glance in a sunlit place, 
But never till need of fire compelled 
My closest acquaintance with her bark 
Was I aware what beauty was felled. 
Ingots of silver, a treasure trove 
That long had gathered from under seas 
The rarest flushing of rose and clove, 
Rusts of Corinthian bronzes, greens ~ 
That her living moss in miniature 
Reflected, as when a peacock preens— 
So glimmered and shimmered the logs I sawed 
And piled, where now an emptiness ached, 
And the let-in firmament overawed. 
I sat by the hearth as guilty as one 
Who burns a palace to warm himself 
And watches its molten colours run; ° 
And long, long after flames licked high 
In triumph over the steaming limbs, 
I heard a dryad’s expiring sigh. 
è GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


~ 
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ATOMIC WAR 

Those who read this symposium would be well advised to read Dr. Jongk’s 
Brighter than a Thousand Suns, also published by Gollancz. It will emphasize 
the gravity of our responsibilities. I know some extremely eminent soldiers 
who are as civilized men as I have met. Jongk, however, indicates that there 
are “anthropoid” types who, if they have a new weapon, feel almost an 
impulsion to use it. We come back here to the old democratic proposition 
(which, indeed, has contemporary bearings in Cyprus) that civilians must have 
almost despotic control over the military. Further, I would be prepared to 
argue, along with Mr. Toynbee, that the danger of this country is such, in 
the front line, that it must have representation along with risk; that maybe, 
as Mr. Peter Thorneycroft has suggested, we should “functionalise our 
weaponry” and ourselves build for convenuonal, not nuclear warfare (at all 
costs preventing, for example, the Swiss selling “atom bombs for all”). The 
mothers of America have an unpleasant responsibility when, from anxiety 

about their boys, they surge towards the adoption in principle of monstrous 
' “press-button” warfare. This ironically can destroy, first; industrial America. 

This said, agreement ends. It profits little to examine the “might-have-beens” 
of history or whether Hitler should not have been allowed to destroy Stalin. 
This writer was against it. Let us, again, grant that the one, sole, scientific 
answer is world government. What is of more relevance is Stalin’s remark to 
Roosevelt: “We neither of us want war but you are more afraid of it than 
we are, and there we have the edge on you.” We come up against “the last 
things,” the values of life and death. This reviewer also sees nothing morally 
wrong in Communism as such, for example, in the pure form of the Kibbutzim 
in Israel. He sees much wrong in the police tyranny of the Kremlin and the 
less competent one of Hitler. Had our.chances been even thinner than they 
were, ought we to have surrendered to Hitler? Just that is the issue. At the 
St. James’s Palace Conference Ribbentrop was not treated with bows as a 
person to whom we must be courteous: he was treated more like a criminal 
before a bar. We indicated that we did not fear war. Mr. Khrushchev is of 
the same metal. Or perhaps three hundred years of political fight for liberty 
have not been worthwhile. Maybe a liberal church of the catacombs will survive, 
in the style spoken of by Dr. Arnold Toynbee. And maybe not. 

The use of any uncontrolled weapons, such as a fall-out that can poison 
the earth—the use of any weapon whatsoever of mass massacre for sectional 
ends—is diabolical. This condemnation holds even if Stalin could sacrifice 
over two million human beings rather than surrender to Hitler; and, again, 
even if (as a matter of statistical proportion) in 20 years modern medical drugs 
have saved more lives from death by disease than have been lost by war in 
all the history of mankind. The controlled weapon may be good or bad 
according to the justice of its use. There is an important virtue of justice, as 
well as of charity. It is subsidiary who kills or (as Socrates said) is killed. As 
we consider Mr. Philip Toynbee’s “fearful choice,” we must say that, were 
nuclear weapons used effectively to establish a world government of freedom 
and of social justice—even for Arabs or Africans—they could be justified. 
The burning by incendiaries of thousands in Dresden was no more merciful: 
it was less merciful. If this threat were used to maintain a stalemate until 
reason and pity could do their work, it would be more justified. And the fearful 
choice Mr. Toynkee’s friends must recognize is for those who would, even by 
a hair’s breadth of relaxation, weaken the retaining walls of that stalemate, 
be it Americans alone or others also who provide buttress against the flood. 

GEORGE E. G. CATLIN 


The Fearful Choice. By Philip Toynbee, the Archbishop of Canterbury and others. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
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Germaine Tillion offers the compulsions of reasoned analysis and practical 
solution, when so many books on Algeria are seared by accusing emotions. 
She speaks with scientific authority, having worked in the Bled, in the Resist- 
ance, and on the Committee against Concentration Régimes. She sweeps aside 
legendary clichés like Nationalism, Colonialism and Arab League, and states 
the case for France and Algeria with passionate impartiality. Algerià was French 
before Nice and Savoy. France occupied Algeria before Britain had New 
Zealand. And France has carried out her mission civilisingly. She has 
eradicated malaria, typhus and typhoid; checked famine and tribal war. Her 
financial contribution, has been generous. Since 1947 she has contributed in 
North Africa four times the amount the U.S.A. has devoted to the entire 
Four Point Programme. Yet the result has not been gratitude but hostility. 
Why? i ‘ 

French industry supports nearly half a million Algerian workers and by 
their remittances some two million more. Every other grown worker in Algeria 
has worked in France. Colons do indeed include millionaires but the bulk 
are employees and farmers. Algeria relies for her very existence on France’s 
administrative and industrial systems. Should France withdraw from Algeria 
and set up a European Reservation, it would mean the destruction of Algerian 
economy, while the Reservation would wither. She would be abandoning ` 
to their fate a people who having put up or suffered from her governance 
are now incapable of doing without it. “For it is the unforeseen and unin- 
tentional consequence of colonial rule, for which France can feel both 
responsible and innocent as those who are its victims, that colonization by 
an industrialized power of a people in a rural economy breaks social harmony 
and intensifies a biological revolution.” Wars against illiteracy and generous 
distribution of surpluses have but resulted in the submersion of Algerian skills 
and traditions and increased population. Contact with the heart-breaking 
superiority of French techniques has dispirited and impoverished them. The 
very good the French sought hastened the evils they sought to avert. France 
and Algeria are doomed to live together. A separation would be an amputa- 
tion. The solution lies not in independence but in the creation of a Franco- 
Algeria community. To attain reconciliation France should adopt a three point 
programme: invest some 2,000 billion francs over five years, for universal 
education, the creation of work for 300,000 more Algerians by the intensive 
development of the Sahara, and agrarian reform—it would be cheaper than 
an army of occupation; mobilise graduates from her administrative and agri- 
cultural schools for two years’ compulsory service in Algeria, and maintain 
Algerian entry into French factories. If accompanied by political concessions 
healing and consolidation would follow. By its sincerity and humanity this 
book is an important contribution to the solution of a problem that affects 
‘colonialism and race-relations the world over. 

VICTOR COHEN 


Algeria, the Realities. By Germaine Tillion and translated by Ronald Matthews. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d 


i LABOUR POLITICS 

As a fact of history the Labour Movement has an unchallengeable 
importance. It is right therefore that it should receive the attention of academic 
students, though to follow in the steps of Cole and the Webbs must be a bold. 
undertaking. The first of these books takes a wide sweep of industrial history 
from the establishment of the T.U.C. to the widening of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee into the General Council. It adds little to the data already available, 
though Mr. Roberts dissents from some of the Webb judgments, notably their 
hostility to critics of the Junta and to the Parliamentary Committee itself. In 
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broad outline it is a success story. At the first Congress at Manchester in 1868, 
there were 34 delegates representing 118,000 members. At the jubilee Congress 
at Derby, 881 delegates represented 44 million members. But within this outline 
are revealed all the dilemmas and cross purposes which have made up the 
chequered but fascinating history of the Movement. 

The other two books are intensive studies of particular operations and both 
offer an impressive display of original material. Messrs. Bealey and Pelling 
throw light on six years also covered by Mr. Roberts from the establishment 
of the Labour Representation Committee to the emergence of a fully organized 
Parliamentary Labour Party. In that period the final answer was given to the 
question, which had been debated for 40 years. Should orgenized labour be a 
non-party pressure group, a machine for securing working class representation 
of whatever political colour, or‘a separate party with a programme of its own? 
The solution achieved owed much to the patience of the I.L.P. pioneers, so 
often held up to us as the repositories of the purest socialist doctrine. It is 
salutary and, I find, comforting to be reminded that they were distrusted for 
their addiction to compromise and expediency. “In fact, like MacDonald, 
Hardie was not squeamish about the everyday horse-dealings of political life.” 
Indeed the Labour and Liberal leaders might have traded their horses and 
preserved the Lib-Lab entente, but for the intractability of their local 
organizations. 

The year 1906 is long enough ago for historians to write dispassionately of 
its events, No one but a political eunuch could write of 1931 without emotion. 
Mr. Bassett lacks this qualification. So, I hope, do I. I am just old enough to 
have suffered shattering disillusion at the beginning of my political life. Looking 
back, it seems we were all wrong. The horrors of protective tariffs and 
managed currencies appear antediluvian. The Labour Party paid to the full 
for the facility with which it took over dead Liberal policies with Liberal 
voters. Mr. Bassett delights in exposing political myths. Here he is determined 
to send MacDonald to join Baldwin in the political Valhalla, but he is defence 
counsel hiding in judge’s robes. He would have written a better book, if he 
had had enough confidence to let the evidence speak for itself and had not 
been continually winking at the jury. At its highest, the case against Henderson 
and his colleagues is that in their search for Cabinet unity they went in varying 
degrees too far towards provisional agreement and, after they had drawn 
back, were too reluctant to admit this essay in “brinkmanship.” Mr. Bassett 
rebuts the suggestion that MacDonald followed a prearranged plan of coalition. 
Yet there is some important evidence missing. The MacDonald papers have 
not been published and there is no indication that the author was able to 
consult them. But the clearest case against him is that after the Cabinet crisis, 
in spite of all his consultations with the other parties, the Prime Minister made 
no effort to put his case to the Labour Party Executive or to the Parliamentary 
Party. When the storm broke he knew where to go for shelter. As Balfour 
said of Peel: “He smashed his Party, and no man has a right to destroy the 
property of which he is a trustee.” 
oie Sees Union Congress, 1868-1921. By B. C. Roberts. George Alien and Unwin. 

S. 


Labour and Politics, 1900-1906. By F. Bealey and H. Pelling. Macmillan. 30s. 
Nineteen Thirty-One Political Crisis. By R. Bassett. Macmillan. 42s. 


Compared with her southern neighbour, Scotland is a country of tremendous 
contrasts. It is not by chance that one chapter in this book deals not only with 
atmospheric pollution in Glasgow and Bo’ness but also with bottle nosed whales 
in Loch Eil. Victorian Scotland had areas of intense industrial development 
and remote Highland communities with their unique way of life. In Glasgow 
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the bodies of dead children had to be laid out on kitchen dressers out of the 
way of their brothers and sisters. “In a three-apartment house near Taynuilt 
there lived in one apartment five head of cattle, in another two and in the 
living apartment, a crofter and his sister on one side and a cow on the other.” 
Though this book is of forbidding size, it is difficult to put down so absorbing 
are the facts that it has collected. But behind all the detail emerges the heroic 
and romantic story of how by taking thought man can conquer his environment. 
James E. MAcCoLL 
Scottish Social Welfare, 1864-1914. By T. Ferguson. E. and S. Livingstone. 42s. 


ANTI-CORN LAW 

This valuable investigation into the origin, organization and activities of the 
Anti-Corn Law League is based on. scholarly research into all the known 
sources, including the recently rediscovered papers of its second president, 
George Wilson. In the light of this important new material the author has 
modified and supplemented earlier accounts of the movement, and certainly 
the part played by George Wilson has never before been brought out- so 
clearly. The story thus unfolded is as interesting as it is complex, and if the 
“essentially law-abiding and philanthropic body of its early historians” is seen 
to require some modification, the “essentially selfish association of manufac- 
turers chiefly concerned to increase their profits by securing a reduction in the 
cost of labour” disappears under the weight of the evidence brought against 
this view. The League developed from the Manchester Anti-Corn Law Asso- 
ciation, and the account of its early struggles against its own inexperience and 
against insult, misrepresentation and actual bodily violence cannot but evoke 
feelings of admiration which exceed. the reservations aroused by the author’s 
critical exposition of certain of its propaganda methods. Undeterred by such 
thrusts as the wounding contempt of Wellington’s refusal to receive a deputa- 
tion—amazingly described on page 47 as “a model of its kind”’—or by those 
physical outrages to which its brave little band of speakers were exposed, the . 
League refused to acknowledge defeat. Learning from its initial mistakes, and 
under Wilson’s brilliant presidency, it became a model of a political organiza- 
tion having a single end in view. No secrets are withheld in the account of 
the League’s inside history, and at times its exploitation of some of the consti- 
tutional weapons of war seem open to criticism. But the essential tragedy of 
all wars, whether between nations or political parties, lies in the nature of the 
means they inevitably seem to demand. 

It is not easy to accept the view that the credit given to the League for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws stems from legend. It is true that the League was 
excluded from consultation on the terms of the bill, but could it have been 
introduced at all, much less carried, if the ground had not been so well 
prepared for several years? It is also true that Peel was no Leaguer, but it 
was he, and not the League, who declared in the House of Commons: “The 
name which ought to be associated with the success of these measures is the 
name of Richard Cobden.” 

WINIFRED TAFFS 
The Anti-Corn Law League 1838-1846. By Norman McCloud. George Allen and 
Unwin. 25s. 


NOVELS 
In Strangers in the Land, which is finely translated from the French -by 
Anthony Hinton, Henri Troyat continues his saga of White Russians on the 
run which he began in Sackcloth and Ashes. In a sense M. Troyat’s world of 
Tsarist ex-officers and all sorts in Parisian exile reflects the condition and 
destiny of all mankind that has here no continuing city. The Chekhovian Danov 
family is feckless, frustrated and nostalgic; in fact very, very Russian. The 
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sinister-cum-pathetic Kisiakov, a kind of Russian Svengali, is a grotesque 
worthy'of Dickens and the once-famous writer Malinov is another of those 
saintly idiots beloved of Russian literature. “Too much weeping over the 
past,” says the old Hussar ex-officer- uncle, “makes one unfit to face the 
future.” The younger Danovs learn this lesson the hard way while their elders 
persist in looking back in despair. M. Troyat, as only a great novelist can, 
creates a self-sufficient world that is yet related to real life and illumines it 
at every turn. 

It is Thomas Armstrong’s misfortune that his epical 4 Ring Has No End, 
which is about the fall of the House of Kaivanov—period Crimean War to 
Russian Revolution—appears concurrently with M. Troyat’s masterpiece. 
A Ring Has No End, with its emphasis on rape, lust, etec., is an epic in the 
Hollywood rather than the Homeric sense. The old order changeth, giving 
place to the blood-stained new, and mean modern man contracts out of the 
holocaust (he hopes) by jumping on to the reeking band-wagon of the new 
régime. Recalling recent events in Iraq, one cannot say that Mr. Armstrong’s 
book reflects too distortedly the cynical opportunism abroad in our time. His 
English, alas, is Wardour Street. His long, lush novel is a would-be War and 
Peace in the style of Forever Amber. 

Olaf Ruhen’s Naked Under Capricorn hymns the simple virtues of the 
Australian Blackfellow and views aghast the ruin brought upon him by the 
white invader. Davis Marriner, at the start naked and ashamed under Capri- 
corn, finds himself, makes a fortune and is disillusioned by success and by 
the switch from complaisant black mistress to too-refined white wife. The 
flaw in Marriner, which Mr. Ruhen seems not to suspect, lies surely in this 
initial “going native” with a black woman. Human personality is betrayed 
where a full, human relationship is not possible. Nevertheless this is a passionate 
and compassionate novel about human beings side by side in different stages of 
development. Mr. Ruhen must beware only of sentimental escapism. 

Moon of the Tiger is written by Oswald Wynd with immense competence 
and informed by expertize—about the Malayan jungle—and a social conscience. 
The Left-Wingish, unheroic Scottish narrator joins an ill-assorted expedition 
to find his mistress’s anthropologist husband. With him are the mixed-up 
mistress herself, her extroverted, pukka sahib forest officer admirer—to whom 
Mr. Wynd is less than fair—and the husband’s plucky, horsy sister. Of course 
they all get on one another’s nerves. Mr. Wynd psycho-analyses faithless 
modern man acutely and with brotherly love. His message would seem to be 
that, on the whole, we British ‘have lost faith in ourselves. 

Barbara Hunt’s Cotton Web tells of the decline of a Yankee cotton town. 
Her lovely, ruthless, Irish immigrant heroine who gets what she wants only 
to find it dust and ashes is a kind of Becky Sharpe manquée. Mrs. Hunt has an 
unerring eye for self-deception but her characters are as black or white as 
symbolic figures in a Morality and only her saintly mill-owner Barnabas 
has the stature to be tragic. Cotton Web vividly recounts a little-known chapter 
of American history but it is a minor work beside The Villa and the Horde 
in which Mrs. Hunt recorded, with rare imaginative insight, the death throes 
of Imperial Rome. 

Robin Jenkins, who writes of the Scottish scene, is passionately parochial 
without being “kail yaird.” In his new novel, The Changeling, a well-meaning, 
self-doubting schoolmaster takes a bright, poor boy from a Gorbals-type back- 
ground on a famity holiday. The boy’s gang, a brace of moronic delinquents, 
and his own squalid, pathetic family pursue him like the furies to his uneasy 
oasis. The Gorbals comes to Dunoon. The dire results have an almost 
Sophoclean inevitability. In this cri de coeur on behalf of the outcast and 
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rejected of men Mr. Jenkins reveals himself as a Scottish Zola—and, like 
Zola, he shouts too loud sometimes. Nevertheless-he here surpasses the Neil 
Gunn of Morning Tide in his sensitive portrayal of children. 

k LUKE PARSONS 
Strangers in the Land. By Henri Troyat. Arco. 18s. 
A Ring Has No End. By Thomas Armstrong. Cassell. 16s. 
Naked Under Capricorn. By Olaf Ruhen. Macdonald. 15s. 
Moon of the Tiger. By Oswald Wynd. Cassell. 15s. 
Cotton Web, By Barbara Hunt. Macdonald. 16s. 
The Changeling. By Robin Jenkins. Macdonald. 13s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST 

Dr. Vincent Taylor gave the- Speaker’s Lectures in Oxford 1951-6 and it 
was surely his sense of the significance of the times that made him see that 
the unanswered question which the modern world was putting to the Church 
was: “Who and What was Jesus Christ?” In his first volume he gave us a most 
careful and scholarly study of the names which are applied to Christ in the 
New Testament, and in his second he outlined for us with the same scholarship 
the historic details of the life and ministry. The unwritten title of both volumes 
was “How men saw Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Now. in his third and final volume he seeks to pierce the mystery of how 
Jesus was related to God; in other words, here he is concerned with the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. To find the answer to his implied question he makes a 
double approach. First of all, he examines the several documents of the New 
Testament one by one, using the instruments of a sound and cautious, but not 
timid, scholarship to discover what each has to say on the theme. Here he has 
been greatly helped by the Formgeschichte school of New Testament criticism 
which stresses the importance of the part played by the liturgical worship of 
the Church in its tradition. He is no uncritical interpreter of the method, but 
its influence is real all through the book, and to its very great gain. 

Following this detailed study, he gives us a historical and theological inter- 
pretation of what he has found earlier, not infrequently evaluating the contri- 
butions of his predecessors in this field, and as one reads through this section, 
one has the same sort of excitement as in seeing a sculptor gradually win the 
shape of the final statue out of amorphous stone. About the meticulous 
scholarship and its conscientiousness there can be no question, but he has 
the great gift of making the minutiae of such scholarship contribute to the 
final picture so that they are no longer the dead words of the specialist but 
rather the living touches of the artist. 

What then are Dr. Taylor’s final conclusions? He is sure that there is solid 
ground and unimpeachable argument for the statement that Jesus was Himself 
conscious that he was the Son of God. At certain moments it was, as it were, 
at its peak point; it was clear and unambiguous, but Dr. Taylor can add, 
anent the final understanding of our Lord’s mind, that “the consciousness of 
sonship is both central and marginal, and at times subconscious. But even when 
« subconscious it is not destroyed.” 

So the way is open to the final conclusion. The New Testament has nothing 
like a fully-fledged doctrine of the Holy Trinity. That came not out of 
inferential logic but out of the liturgical practice of the Church, and behind 
liturgy always lies the experience of Christian believers. And the testimony 
of the New Testament is that in Jesus God “emptied Himself.” One could wish 
that Dr. Taylor had had a good deal more to say of the Healy Spirit and had 
outlined more fully the nature of the Christian experience of Christ as given us, 
say, in Romans viii:26 and on; it would have helped the reader to see a little 
more clearly than the book does that liturgical practice is not quite so Subjective 
a warrant for belief as it appears at first sight. B. C. PLOWRIGHT 
The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching. By Vincent Taylor. Macmillan. 21s. 
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ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY _ à 


Mahatma Gandhi (George Allen and Unwin. 35s.). B. R. Nanda corrects a 
tendency to relegate the man, his ascetism and gaiety, with his ideas on 
religion, morals, politics and economics, to sainthood in the Hindu pantheon. 
The time is rıpe for a new assessment of aims and achievement, and for an 
Indian to undertake so complex a task. It is too early 10 know whether 
Gandhi’s dreams will come true, but this volume admirably discovers for 
us how firmly they were based. 

The Cardinal de Bernis (Cassell. 25s.). The‘worldly prelate, French Ambassador 
to Venice and to Rome, magnificent, literary, urbane, “mixture of kindness, 
nobleness and simplicity” and perfected in diplomacy, is gracefully presented 
by Marcus Cheke in a long and finely-illustrated work. The service of God 
and Mammon, culminating with the murders of Louis XVI and Robespierre, 
was offered in a world that was passing; Sir Marcus recreates the bragga- 
docio, the cunning, the richness, the squalor, the cruelty and the culture, 
the perfume-and the stench. 

My Own Story (Odhams. 21s.). Bernard M. Baruch tells it, and shows how 
a millionaire financier may be doubly blessed in the possession of a father 
who put money-making far below moral values and usefulness to the com- 
munity. The son has demonstrated how to combine the three efficiently, but 
the South Carolina doctor who turned his three acres of land “into a kind 
of experimental farm” remains the hero of this warm and companionable 
volume. Not where you came from but where you are going is important, 
said Father, and at the age of 88 the son promises to trace further the way 
he has gone from Wall Street to public service in another book. 

A Quaker Business Man (George Allen and Unwin. 21s.). Another success 
story is told by Anne Vernon in this life of Joseph Rowntree who died in 
1925 when he was 88, having seen his employees grow from 12 to more than 
7,000. Paternalism in the marketing of cocoa created the pattern of industrial 
democracy that had been visualised in the era of “dark Satanic mills.” He 
it was who became revolutionary, accepting the transition from medieval 
workshop to enormous factory without prejudice, pitting himself against the 
notion that machinery mattered more than men or the assumption that 
master had absolute authority over worker, and setting them to work 
together for a common end. 

A Doctor in Parliament (Christopher Johnson. 18s.). In another instalment of 
his autobiography Donald McI. Johnson traverses the three years since he 
entered the House, and gives a useful survey of its procedures from the 
vantage point of a Government backbencher. Inevitably, as he says, he is 
allured by Question Time, and his tenacity and reforming zeal continue to 
come through undiminished. ‘ 

The Young Devils (Chatto and Windus. 15s.). John Townsend has written a 
sympathetic-cynical “documentary” of his experiences as a schoolmaster. 
Secondary Modern has been his battleground, where 3B “nailed teachers’ 
scalps to the blackboard” and where orders were obeyed “‘as if humouring 
a person who hasn’t long to live.” A month at a Secondary Mixed educated 
him into the preoccupations of girl 15-year-olds. The rest of us, inside the 
State system or out, have this wryly entertaining book posing a whole lot 
of questions for the consideration of “next term.” 

The Crossing’ of Antarctica (Cassell. 30s.) by Vivian Fuchs and Edmund 
Hillary. The one was leader of the Commonwealth Trars-Antarctic Expedi- 
tion and the other of the New Zealand support party. The chill and the 
silence, the loneliness and the endurance come through on the soberly 
written page, and the hundred photographs and maps, many of them blue 
with the cold or glowing with sunsets, recapture the tension of those days 
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at the end of 1957 and the New Year when the world watched the lengthening 
of the thin, dogged line between Scott and Shackleton bases. 

With My Back to the East (George Allen and Unwin. 21s.). Bernard Llewellyn, 
familiar to Contemporary readers, visits Japan, Hong Kong, Macao, Malaya, 
Thailand, Burma, India, Ceylon, and the Red Sea as he takes the long way 
home from poverty-stricken Korea. He made no statistical samples and met 
no important people. “More interested in temples than politics” he says, he 

_ noted the splendours and miseries that result from both. The old and the 
new catch his tolerant eye and he has a ready ear for gossip; all are recorded 
in this unhackneyed and unobtrusively factual travel book. 

A Room in Moscow (André Deutsch. 15s.). Sally Belfrage has written an 
unsombre account of her syccess as a job-holder in the Russia whose first 
sputnik was launched on her 21st birthday. Her impressions are fresh and 
clear, and if she is optimistic, why not? The future belongs to her and the 
friends she has laughed, worked and talked with in the countries she knows; 
her intelligence prevents her eyes from depending on rosy spectacles, and 
she and her contemporaries in the Soviet Union must be given the credit 
for wanting a better understanding. 

The Sugar Islands (Cassell. 21s.) is Alec Waugh’s collection of pieces written 
about the West Indies between 1928 and 1953. “The whole point of a travel 
book is that it should be dated” he says, and he thus lets stand the prophecies 
and opinions uttered over 30 years of acquaintance with the region. His 
“background” deals at length with the plantation system and slave trade on 
which present living is built. His “snapshots” of the islands are in sharp 
focus, each with separate degrees of light and shade, reminding us that 
geology as well as history have made the Caribbean as varied as it is 
beautiful. Most of ali to add diversity, there are the West Indians themselves. 

Inner and Outer Circles (Cohen and West. 18s.). They belong to Nash and his 
Regent’s Park terraces where Katharine West was born to an Edwardian 
childhood, with the Zoo but a few minutes’ walk away, and a father in 
Walter Leaf, scholar-banker, as loving companion to inculcate respect for 
all living things. This grand-daughter of John Addington Symonds lacks the 
single-minded nostalgia for more spacious days that afflicts so much autobio- 
graphical looking back. And, for a child with myopic eyes, the portraits she 
delineates of her numerous relations are sharp and sure in memory: 

Viscount Addison: Leader of the Lords (Odhams. 25s.). R. J. Minney follows 
the fortunes of the brilliant young Dr. Christopher Addison who entered 
Parliament as a Liberal and joined the Labour ranks, who became Minister 
of Munitions and more appropriately Minister of Health, and who as a 
reluctant peer found much still to do when the post-war Labour reforms 
were being hotly contested. Mentally and spiritually he towers, this “cham- 
pion of truth and most chivalrous person.” 

The Sultan (Cassell. 25s.). The contradictory life and deeds of Abdul Hamid II 
are explored by Joan Haslip. The book is well illustrated and badly needs 
an index for future reference to events, fantastic as the skyline of Istanbul, 
that beset the rule of this monster of Victorian imaginings, this master of 
intrigue, tyrant terrified of assassination, despot with chronic indigestion, 
who yet could build and modernize, provide schools and hospitals, and die 
in his bed almost forgotten in 1918 after the guns of Gallipoli had heralded 
the arrival of British submarines in the Sea of Marmara. 

“Grace BANYARD 
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RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 


Io was always a characteristic of the Tsarist regime in Russia that the 
objectives of its foreign policy changed from one part of the periphery 

of the Empire to another. First it was the Balkans, then it was the 
Ottoman Empire, then Persia and Afghanistan, then the Far East and the 
changes were rung according to internal weaknesses in Russia’s neighbours 
began to show up. It is much the same today, and is probably characteristic 
of the foreign policy of a young and vigorous country operating on interior 
lines. The latest move of the Soviet Union since the end of last 
year has been to raise the whole question of the status of Berlin and 
with it is question of reunification. It looked at one time as if Russia 
was going to accept the situation in Central Europe in view of the fact 
that militarily the NATO Powers have set up quite a formidable defence 
front of the West against aggression from the East. Not that the Red 
Army could not, in a conventional war, break Western resistance after 
a time. But it would be no walk-over to the Atlantic coast, as was likely 
till NATO was formed, and in the process it would now inevitably unleash ` 
an atomic war. And we can be quite sure Russia wants this as little as 
the West does. For some time past therefore the cold war, at least in 
Europe, has moved to the political plane. 

Here the same conditions prevail as in the 19th century when disagree- 
ments between the Western Powers over the Balkans and the Ottoman 
Empire, not to mention Anglo-German naval rivalry, enabled Russia to 
make advances in Persia or extract something from the Sultan. Today the 
Russian démarche in Berlin has caused some strains as far as the relations 
of the Western Powers to each other are concerned; for Mr. Khrushchev 
knows quite well that an issue of this kind is bound to give rise to 
differences of opinion between Great Britain and the United States and 
possibly within Germany itself. That element of opinion in the United 
States, which holds that normal relations with a Communist power is 
impossible, still has its advocates there. They have died out long ago 
here and are weakening even in the USA. But the spirit of the Abolitionists 
of Civil War days is still there, and as far as China is concerned one has 
to reckon with the formidable lobby of the Christian missionaries from 
the Far East. On the other hand Mr. Mikoyan’s visit to the USA seems 
to have opened out new ground. It has intensified the opposition between 
those who want relations with Russia to go on in the old way, and those, 
chiefly business heads, who realise the great possibilities of valuable trade 
with the USSR which is becoming greater with the tremendous 
industrialisation of Russia. This has been very much the view of all 
sections of opinion in Great Britain for some time. Opinion in Germany 
is divided, with a majority behind Dr. Adenauer with his unyielding 
attitude towards Russia. On the other hand the German Socialdemocrats 
have a substantial body of opinion behind them which may be growing. 

The question of the status of Berlin raises the question of German 
reunification. In this respect Mr. Dulles has done what seemed impossible 
a short while ago. He has said there are more ways thar one of bringing 
about reunification. This clearly hints that at least in the early stages 
“free elections” in East Germany are not necessarily the just condition of 
Western policy, and that temporary federation of the two parts of Germany 
as they now are is not impossible. How far American opinion will allow 
him to follow along this line remains to be seen. Mr. Khrushchev has 
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certainly achieved his object in raising the bigger issues of the future 
of Germany, and we should be well advised now to welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with Russia this and all similar questions. Whether Russia 
is sincere in wanting a solution of them is anybody’s guess. But certainly 
nothing is lost in discussion, and if Russia at the last minute backs out 
or after long discussions comes to no settlement, then at least we shall 
know where we are and shall have put Russia in the wrong with world 
opinion which counts today as never before. , 

Closely linked with all this is the problem of Disarmament and 
Disengagement. As far as the latter is concerned the Rapaçki Plan still 
holds the field, and its general principle is supported by the plan which 
Mr. Gaitskell has put forward for Disengagement in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Opinion in the Labour Party is somewhat divided on whether 
to back Disengagement as a policy in itself or whether it should be 
considered only as part of a general disarmament policy. If Russia were 
ever to agree to evacuate East Germany and Poland militarily, it would 
only be on condition that the Western Powers evacuated Western Germany 
and retired to Holland, Belgium and France. The advantage of a neutral 
Central and Eastern Europe would be considerable, but it is doubtful 
if public opinion in the USA would accept it as yet. Nor is it likely 
that Russia would accept retirement from East Germany. But all these are 
possibilities which can and should be discussed with Russia without 
expecting that a solution can be found for some time. One thing is certain; 
we are in for a long period of uncertainty and one only hopes that 
incidents will not occur in Eastern Europe which might let loose a really 
serious crisis. k 

It would not be unwise to assume that under Khrushchev Russia does 
not want to provoke such a crisis. But it is equally true that, as the 
Communist regime has shown since the early days of the October Revolu- 
tion, it will exploit all weaknesses in the non-Communist countries and 
will not come to long-term settlements unless it is clear that the Western 
Powers and Western Germany are united and determined on a certain 
line of policy. There are a number of reasons why Russia does not want 
to make the international situation more acute. She is in a very strong 
position militarily and in the world of science and technology. But she 
has a number of economic and industrial problems which she has not 
solved, and it is almost certain that the Communist leaders believe that 
the best propaganda for them is that which comes from being a shining 
example to the world of a country in the front rank of scientific and 
industrial progress. At the present rate of her industrial production she 
will not reach the targets she set herself for 1960. Moreover agricultural 
production still lags behind what is wanted to support the kind of industrial 
system which she contemplates. She needs foreign currency to speed her 
economic development, partly to buy more machines of the latest types in 
the USA, Great Britain and Germany. She also requires it for the 
purchase of raw materials from tropical and sub-tropical areas. That 
is why she offers timber and certain metals very readily on the world 
markets, There is a further reason why she wants peace with the greatest 
prestige to herself. Though the Marxist-Hegelian philosophy postulates 
the decay of the capitalist, system, she is herself subject to the same 
dialectic. Communism to achieve what it has in Russia must have a large 
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number of scientists, technicians and technologists. She has got them but 
they are largely indifferent to Communism. They support the Communists 
against the outer world because they are patriotic Russians, but they have 
not absorbed the ruling philosophy and are mainly concerned in peaceful 
economic development. It is impossible for an ‘intelligent man like 
Khrushchev to ignore this fact. Stalin had the qualities of a criminal 
maniac like Hitler. Khrushchev is a very different person. 

In Asia Russia has hitherto had an easier task in spreading her ideas 
than in Europe. The Arabs in particular, having lived so long under 

-Ottoman and Western Imperialism and having no idea what Communism 

really means, have been biased towards Russia and against the West. 
From the early days of the Russian Revolution Lenin proclaimed the need 
for Russia to support Nationalist movements and to convert them into 
Communist movements. This seemed as if it was going to succeed, 
especially after the Iraq revolution last July. The apparent rejection by 
General Kassem of Baathist-Arab Nationalism seemed to herald a swing 
in Baghdad towards Communism. But the situation is not clear and the 
sharp attack of Nasser on the Communists in Egypt and Syria and his 
apparent willingness to’sign an agreement with Great Britain settling long- 
standing differences seems to foreshadow a reinsurance policy on his part. 
Russia certainly has not got her own way in the Middle East, though she 
is in a strong position to fish in troubled Iraq waters. 

There is no need for us to get enthusiastic about Nasser and the prospects 
of re-establishing diplomatic and economic relations with him. Actually 
the latter will help our Balance of Payments, but we must not forget 
that he is a petty Imperialist and no one is more aware of this than the 
Sudan, an Arab country but one which has a long history of struggle 
against Egypt. The whole question of Nile waters will have to be considered 
sooner or later. Egypt needs more water for her growing population and 
she should have it, but not at the expense of her neighbours. The Sudan 
no longer recognises the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929 made by us with 
Egypt when we controlled it and which limits in favour of Egypt the use 
of the annual flood water which the Sudan may take annually from the 
Nile. If Egypt gets the finance to build the Assuan Dam, the Sudan is 
entitled to an increased share of the flood waters to meet her needs. 
Everything therefore points to the need for a Conference of the riparian 
states of the Nile to go into this whole question. This is.something over 
which UNO could very well take the initiative. 

, M. PHILIPS PRICE. 


GREECE’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


F it is thought that the recently announced Greek Fiye-Year Plan is a 
Lisa ambitious one, especially on the very optimistic note struck by the 
Premier, M. Karamanlis, that he will raise the living standard of the 
people “to the level of highly industralized European countries,” Greece 
can at least hope that 1959 is going to see such changes and improvements 
in the national economy as to effect a progessive reduction in her 250,000 
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unemployed. When it is considered that, besides the workless, there are 
another million of Greeks underemployed, the task of M. Karamanlis to 
boost the per capita income of the people, at the end of the plan, to $360, 
compared with $280 in 1958, seems insuperable, yet there are solid grounds 
for optimism. To quote the Athens newspaper Vradyni: “Under Karaman- 
lis’s strong leadership, Greece is climbing the stairs of progress. The founda- 
tions for a better tomorrow have been patiently laid.” There can be no doubt 
that, with American aid and the help of modern techniques, the foundations 
of a many-sided economy, with Tourism opening up one of the brightest of 
vistas. have been and are being built. When addressing the Athens Stock 
Exchange members at a reception, M. Dertilis, the Commerce Minister, said 
the Government this year would make great efforts to change the economy 
from a predominantly agricultural basis to an industrial one. He added that 
the pre-conditions had been created, the necessary capital was available, 
and the organisational preparation had been made. There was now inter- 
national confidence in Greece, due to the_stability of the drachma and of 
the regime. 

Bearing in mind that the backbone of any small, non-self-supporting 
country is its agriculture and its peasantry, and that even with land recla- 
mation and vastly improved irrigation more than three-fifths of Greece are 
still uncultivable, there is special need for avoiding over-industrialisation, 
such as has caused an unbalance in the economies of some of Greece’s 
Balkan neighbours which were formerly largely agricultural. Greek agriculture 
has already suffered serious unbalance as a result of the Communist war and 
the crowding of cities with thousands of refugees who were previously 
employed on the land. Yet the Greeks, being astute business men and finan- 
ciers, are scarcely likely to emulate the blunders of Turkey and Yugoslavia, 
where factories have been built in a hurry and sometimes left without the 
requisite machinery, or even the essential raw materials to put them into 
productive activity. Despite a lavish pouring of American dollars into 
Ankara’s coffers, the Turks have brought themselves to the verge of econo- 
mic disaster. 

Greece’s Five-Year Plan, as outlined by M. Karamanlis, is to the tune of 
$1 billion, with a 5,306 million drachma (84 drachmas to the pound) public 
investment programme for the current year. This compares with the 4,670 
million drachma programme of 1958 and that of 1,966 million in 1955. 

A positive and substantial step forward in raising the standard of living 
was recorded in 1958, the national income having increased by five per cent., 
notwithstanding a fall in agricultural output. The achievement was due to 
encouraging progress in other fields of national economy. The Greek Prime 
Minister was able to claim that between November 1957 and November 
1958 the wholesale index dropped by 0.5 per cent., while the cost of living 
index rose by only 0.5 per cent, “In no other country,” he said, “has such a 
stability in the indices of prices been noticed.” These indices proved the 
soundness of the currency, and had established faith in the Greek drachma, 
both at home and abroad. Certainly M. Karamanlis has good reason to 
emphasize that the increase of stable capital investments characterizes the 
vitality of the Greek economy, and is an augury of further progress in the 
near future. And, as proof of an awareness that agriculture must continue 
to play an important part in raising the standard of living, there was his 
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assurance that the State would go on financing the big irrigation works now 
under way, and would embark on new schemes, as well as developing woods 
and forests. With agriculture one links fisheries, and with a greatly expanded 
tourist industry forecast, apart from the fact that the Greeks are themselves 
big fish eaters, the Director of Fisheries, M. Christos Sarbetis, has recently 
reinforced the Premier’s arguments about Greece’s living standards by dis- 
closing thai the fishing fleet is now landing some 80,000 tons of fish a year, 
_ an increase of about 300 per cent. compared with the yearly catch before the 
Second World War. This remarkable development is due to the fact that 
more than 3,500 small fishing craft have been motorized, and modern gear 
and equipment introduced, and that the boats have greatly extended the area 
of their operations. In addition, deep sea trawling in the Ægean, in the 
Mediterranean, and even in the Atlantic is being developed. 

It should be noted that the Five-Year Plan will not assume its final form 
until the end of 1959; what is now happening is that the investments pro- 
gramme for the present year, for the first time is being made part of the 
long-range plan for economic development. In the meantime, hundreds of 
experts have been mobilized to work with the special committee set upto 
explore the possibilities of the Greek economy, and in the implementation 
of the plan both American and German technical assistance will be utilized. 
Indeed, the Germans seem destined to play a major part in Greece’s econo- 
mic objectives, and the signs of this are manifest in different ways. First, 
there is the 100 million marks loan, forthcoming as a result of the Bonn’ 
agreements, for the carrying out of long-term projects. These procurements 
will ultimately reach a ceiling of 400 million marks. Secondly, Greece’s 
trade with West Germany has grown rapidly in the post-war years. Exports 
to Germany rose from $20 million in 1951 to $57 million in 1957, while 
German exports to Greece increased from $37 million to $58 million. 

In an interview which was broadcast over the West German radio network, 
M. Karamanlis pointed out that Germany could absorb greater quantities of 
Greek products, such as tobacco, cotton, raisins and garden products, as the 
amount of such goods imported from Greece and other countries today 
represented only a small part of her actual needs. Thirdly, as more and more 
German tourists are going to Greece every year, Greece, in the ambitious 
plans now under way to build modern hotels all over the mainland and on 
the islands, is making special provision for them. From the Greek point of 
view, the “most interesting” category of German tourists belong to the 
middle class, and to accommodate these, bungalows and second class 
hotels are to be constructed near seaside resorts, which they prefer. 

With incomparable scenery and cultural and historic interest, the prospect 
generally for Greek tourism is one of unlimited possibilities, and co-opera- 
tion between Greek and German travel agencies in exploiting the country’s 
appeal in this direction is a feature of the energetic drive that is now being 
organized to augment the flow of tourists. The increase in the speed of air 
transport, with a consequent cheapening of fares, is the important factor, 
with improved hotels and more attractive holiday resorts, that is going 
to induce tourists from a great distance to go beyond Italy and Spain. and 
eventually to make Greece a strong rival to France and the Riviera. 

Approximately 255,000 foreign tourists, importing foreign exchange to 
the amount of $36 million, visited Greece during 1958. this being 6.4 per 
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cent. above the 1957 total. The numbers, especially of Americans, are ex- 
pected to show a substantial increase this year. Though Greek tourism, 
measured by French and Italian dimensions, is still a very modest business, 
the keen prices offered by Greek hotels, coupled with the good value the 
pound sterling and dollar enjoy in terms of the drachma, are going to 
constitute a powerful competitive pull once conditions become favourable 
and the holiday industry is properly geared to cope with the trade. An im- 
portant development in the extension of tourism is that, following the new 
Greco-Italian accord, a ferry service is to link Greece and Italy via Brindisi- 
Corfu-Igoummenitsa. One of the points emphasised in the communiqué 
issued after the visit of Signor Fanfani, the Italian Premier, to Athens, was 
the necessity for a settlement of the problems facing Greece in consequence 
of the coming into being of the European Common Market, of which 
Italy is a member. Trade operations of the “Little Europe” nations obviously 
concern Greece as well as Turkey, 23 per cent: of whose exports of tobacco 
go mainly to three Common Market countries—Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. The Turks fear that the six countries of the group, permitted under 
the Rome treaty to impose a 30 per cent. tariff on all leaf tobacco, may 
turn to the “Turkish type” brand, made in Italy, to supply their wants. 
Greece has found it difficult to dispose of her large tobacco stocks, hence 
the wisdom of aligning her general economic planhing in the light of the 
implications of the Common Market, and of the protection that may be 
gained from O.E.E.C. 

The development of light rather than heavy industries would seem to 
be a lesson that Greece must learn from recent European co-operative 
trends, but the great new oil refinery, and the Niarchos shipyards at Skara- 
manga, are sound propositions. So is the cement industry, which has found 
profitable markets in India and Afganistan, as well as meeting home needs. 
But Greece must exploit her genius in artistic craftsmanship, such. as the 
making of carpets and hand-made shoes, which products are unrivalled in 
the world. 

Whatever the difficulties ahead in the rising of the standard of living 
of the mass of the people, the economic achievements of Greece in the 
post-war period are most impressive. Shipping tonnage to come under Greek 
ownership, including vessels under construction, reaches the amazing total 
of 16 million tons, and ranks Greece as the second largest shipowning 
country of the world. Foreign confidence in Greece’s economy is growing, 
ard is shown not only by the interest of Germany, France, Italy and Russia, 
but also by the discerning Japanese. The Japanese are going to offer, under 
favourable conditions, long-term credits amounting to $100 million in the 
shape of capital and services for productive investment. This interest of 
_ the Japanese in Greece gives credence to the statement of M. Karamanlis 
that the drachma is mentioned abroad as one of the most stable currencies 
in the world. This stability results in no small measure from the belief of 
the Greek people in their own money, as is evidenced by the volume of 
deposits in the banks. While at the end of November, 1955, such deposits 
totalled $2,884 million, at the corresponding dates in 1957 and 1958 the 
totals were $7,175 and $9,420 million respectively. There is no longer 
any zealous hoarding of golden sovereigns. 

THOMAS ANTHEM. 


t 


COTTON’S DECLINING FORTUNES 


URING the nineteenth century, Turkey was regarded as “the sick 

man of Europe”; in the mid-twentieth century, the European cotton 

industry has afforded an economic parallel. Similar difficulties to those 
which beset the United Kingdom trade are to be found among the textile 
industries of other European countries, for the industry is caught between 
competition from countries with low wages and those with a high degree 
of productivity. A report published by O.E.E.C. drew attention to this, and 
stated: “If the present trend continues without any attempt to change it, 
the final result will be the gradual disappearance of a considerable part of 
the traditional European textile industry now manufacturing for large-scale 
consumption.” 

The validity of this conclusion is strengthened by the knowledge-that, 
during the past 20 years, a 37 per cent. increase in textile production 
has taken place; but it has been entirely outside the older centres of the 
industry—Western Europe and Japan—and mainly in the United States 
and the Indian sub-continent. 

Concurrent with this, the industry has been changing right down the 
line. From the buying of raw materials to the marketing of the finished 
products new trends and developments are discernible. And reference may 
be made briefly to a number of the more important. Foremost amongst 
the problems facing the industry has been the question of the supply and 
price of raw cotton; for conditions of uncertainty have arisen, consequent 
upon governmental intervention with the free marketing of this- primary 
commodity. Because of price support schemes, dual pricing systems, export 
subsidies and restrictions, spinners have often been compelled to switch 
from their traditional sources of supply to exotic growths, and the scale 
of interference has been of such a magnitude that the industry is now 
obliged to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis without adequate hedging 
facilities. In the absence, therefore, of no better cover than their order books, 
one can readily appreciate the desire by manufacturers to switch to synthetic 
fibres, with their stability of price and more even flow of supply. Meanwhile, 
whilst consumer spending on clothing remains remarkably steady at a 
little over eight per cent. of total expenditure, in the field of apparel new 
fibres and materials can only make their way by displacing either natural 
fibres or existing man-made fibres. Competition is thus becoming more 
intense. 

Nowadays, moreover, before a new fabric can secure a foothold in the 
market, substantial expenditure may be entailed in national advertising cam- 
paigns, and few textile companies are in the position to embark upon such 
ventures. Accordingly, this has led to some chemical and textile companies 
jointly advertising any new fabric which they have co-operatively developed. 
In other cases, textile firms are joining with clothing manufacturers in similar 
campaigns. 

This, in turn, affects the retail trade. In some sectors, as has already 
occurred in groceriés, the retailers are now relying increasingly upon manu- 
facturers’ advertising of their own brands to sell the goods. In other cases, 
however, it is the large-scale retailing units which are setting the pace. They 
will commission their own designs, and then place their orders with the 
spinners, weavers or hosiery manufacturers and finishers, and the clothes 
or household goods are then marketed under their own trade names. Allied 
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with these changes has been the growth of non-textile substitutes for cotton 
in many instances, more especially for industrial purposes. To varying 
degrees, paper, plastics, rubber, aluminium foil, glass, etc., have replaced 
fibres and cloth. In part this growth in the man-made fibre industry and 
the growing practice of fibre-blending is having repercussions upon manu- 
facturing processes. Because of the low porosity of synthetics it may be 
unpleasant to wear such fabrics next to the skin, though, if they are knitted, 
this defect may be markedly lessened. Consequently, the percentage of 
finished cloth which has a knitted structure is rising. This is unfortunate 
for Lancashire, of course, because the hosiery trade is largely situated 
outside the traditional centre of the industry. The weaving sector of the trade 
is further losing ground because of technological changes. Non-woven fabrics 
—fibres, natural or synthetic, stuck together with a plastic binding and 
resembling paper in some ways—have secured a foothold, and there is every 
likelihood that they will increase their share of the market. 

Along with the aforementioned trends, which are of a fundamental nature, 
together with a shrinking export trade and growing competition in the home 
market from Far Eastern textiles, there is a variety of unfavourable influences 
at work. The past year, for instance, has been one in which demand for 
cotton goods throughout the world has been slack. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the industry has been passing through a very difficult stage, with mills 
closing at the rate of two per week. Nor is the end in sight as regards further 
contraction. But, whilst an industry is alive, despite economic vicissitudes, 
it can determine its own future to no small extent. 

Lynpon H. Jones. 


EDWIN MUIR (1887-1959) 


DWIN MUIR, who died on January 4th at the age of 71, was a poet 
Fana critic of unusual order. Two years ago he had acted as Visiting 
Professor of Poetry at Harvard, but though he had been honoured 
by several universities his disposition was not academic. Deeply informed 
by the Germanic literary mind, and translator of the works of Kafka, 
Hauptmann, and Heinrich Mann, his concern with letters was not imper- 
sonal. Books, to him, were so many stations on a subjective pilgrim’s way. 
He was looking for the light of wisdom rather than for accumulation of 
knowledge. It was, no doubt, this private quest which gave him his critical 
independence, his freedom from the trammels of contemporary fashion, 
his style which was that of a pure but “still small voice.” In this he differed 
from John Middleton Murry, a critic who took his self-discoveries to con- 
stitute a pattern of messianic truth. “He who is truly humble,” Muir had 
written in his first book, “conceals even his humility.” Murry’s deep insight 
into our times was often muddied by his impatience to propose an imme- 
diate programme of action. Muir, on the other hand, left his intuitions as 
facts of expression on the contemplative plane. 
The search for a solution of or meaning to existence which this author 
undertook clearly derived from-his early. distresses. Uprooted in his early 
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boyhood years from a pastoral landscape in the Orkneys, he found himself 
living, or bitterly enduring, as a poor clerk in the seedier parts of Glasgow. 
Following upon this removal many members of his family died and he 
himself fell ill—a traumatic experience he has described in his Autobio- 
graphy (1954). Later, in verse, he was to point this contrast with memorable 
distinction: : 

My childhood all a myth 

Enacted in a distant isle . . . 


My youth a tragi-comedy, 
Ridiculous war of dreams and shames . 


Myth and dream remained two terms of permanent significance for Muir. 
By our use of the first we relate ourselves to our essential image. This myth- 
process he sometimes speaks of as “the Fable,” observing that “no autobio- 
graphy can confine itself to conscious life. In themselves our conscious 
lives may not be particularly interesting. But what we are and can never be, 
our fable, seems to me to be inconceivably interesting. I should like to 
write that fable, but I cannot even live it, and all I could do if I related 
the outward course of my life would be to show how far I have deviated 
from it.” 

The myth. or fable, then, presents man with a perfected image of his 
ego. By means of it he is able to imagine his potentialities realised; and 
this imagining, in turn, acts as a spur or magnet to his fuller development. 
As contrasted with this there exists the dream in which a person’s sub- 
conscious forces, his primitive memories are shadowed forth. Both of 
these psychic powers are embodied in Muir’s poetry. Ideal or exemplary 
images of human life are beautifully present in his poem The Labyrinth 
Where. somewhat in the manner of Hélderlin’s Romantic Hellenism, he 
has a vision of the gods (whose “eternal dialogue was peace”) 

Each sitting on the top of his mountain isle 
While down below the little ships sailed by, 
Toy multitudes swarmed in the harbour, shepherds drove 
Their tiny flocks to the pastures. marriage feasts 
Went on below, small birthdays and holidays, 
Ploughing and harvesting and life and death, 
And all permissible, all acceptable, 
Clear and secure as in a limpid dream. 
To this deep-felt Arcadianism, delectable as a pastoral scene by Calvert, 
we must oppose the poet’s projection of dark, struggling, elemental currents. 
Thus, in his poem The Combat, two fabulous ill-matched animals engage 
in an all-but-mortal tourney to which they return time and again. This 
terrible duel “beneath the secret skies” in which “the killing beast that 
cannot kill” ; i 
Swells and swells in bis fury till 
You might well think it was despair 
displays a dielectic of diametric forces as distinct from the harmony, the 
serene equilibrium, of the former poem. 

Muir’s first response to the ills and troubles which beset his young man- 

hood in Glasgow was to adopt an attitude of Dionysian pride such as 
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Nietzsche had proclaimed in a like situation of solitude and sickness. The 
first-fruits of this are to be found in We Moderns (1918), a collection of 
“enigmas and guesses” contributed to the New Age under the pseudonym 
of Edward Moore. Style and thought, here, are influenced by Nietzsche’s 
art of the aphorism. Christianity is lambasted, and stoical pessimism de- 
clared inadequate. Only an attitude of “tragic affirmation” (of Nietzschean 
amor fati) is described as appropriate to human dignity. It is not enough f 
for man to endure his destiny: he must, for all his pains, assentingly 
enjoy it. 

Muir’s intoxication with the Dionysian, by means of which he preserved 
his spirits in the face of adversity, had subsided by 1924 when his book 
of essays Latitudes was published. Here, in A Note on Friedrich Nietzsche, 
he distinguished between the wheat and tares in that great thinker. Muir 
is now the critic, objective, sympathetic; no longer the hierophant of a 
tragic dance. From this time onwards he was advancing to a re-acceptance 
of Christian values. In Essays on Literature and Society (1949), he was 
concerned with various modern trends which devaluate the moral status 
of man. He attacks, for example, the philosophic historicism of Spengler 
for allowing the individual little moral choice or significance within the 
cyclic process of waxing-waning cultures. This “biological” manner of 
thinking he likewise discovers in contemporary literature. Along with Denis 
Saurat he notes that “the classical writers of the seventeenth century exalted 
reason, the Romantics of the nineteenth century emotion, and certain con- 
temporary writers sensation.” The biological base of human life is not, 
however, a Highest Common Denominator. 

The personal consummation of Muir’s mental quest (related in his Auto- 
biography) occurred in 1939. There he recalls how he returned from a 
hospital visit to his wife, recovering from a dangerous ‘illness, and found 
himself reciting the Lord’s Prayer “in a loud emphatic voice.” “Now I 
realised,” he wrote, “that quite without knowing it, I was a Christian, no 
matter how bad a one.” His recognition of faith seems to have acted 
as a yeast to his poetic production. His best verse now began to avpear; 
and his volume The Voyage (1946) was followed by his Collected Poems 
which was awarded the Foyle Poetry Prize for 1952. As a critic. he com- 
bined fine perception of style with a gift for generalization and for the 
treatment of abstract ideas. We should compare his essays on Nietzsche 
and Spengler, where the deficient thought of the latter is observed as being 
expressed in a pseudo-brutal style, so markedly different from the former’s 
dizzy sparkle and grace. In addition to these titles he had published other 
critical volumes, of which Transition (1926), The Structure of the Novel 
(1928), and The Present Age (1939) are the chief. The second of these 
is perhaps the most lucid exposition of fictional genres ever offered us by 
an English critic, and belongs along with Percy Lubbock’s Art of Fiction and 
E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the Novel to the permanent literature on that 


subject. a 
DEREK STANFORD. 


18th CENTURY ANGLO-FRENCH CONTACTS 


HOUGH Englishmen and Frenchmen had been fighting on and off ever 
Wa the Norman Conquest, they knew little of each other’s way of life 
till the eighteenth century when the process of cultural cross-fertiliza- 
tion’ began in earnest. The story falls into two parts—French visitors to 
England and British visitors to France. i 

When Voltaire crossed the Channel in 1726 at the age of thirty-two 
he was already a successful dramatist and a welcome guest at the smart 
dinner tables of the capital. Throughout his long career his tongue, like 
his pen, was as sharp as a razor, and a witty but wounding utterance 
landed him in the Bastille whose few inmates were sometimes the victims 
of a private vendetta. Possessing influential friends he was soon out again 
on condition that he would leave Paris for a time. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to visit England, with which he had a few personal ties, above 
all with Lord Bolingbroke who had found his country too hot for him 
after championing the Pretender on the death of Queen Anne, had settled 
in France and married a French lady, and after a decade of exile was 
allowed to return. The amnesty arrived just in time to welcome Voltaire, 
who also brought an introduction to the French Ambassador in London 

‘and other persons of influence. He hoped to finance the publication of 
his Henriade, a pzan to Henri IV, by securing subscriptions in advance. 
Friends and admirers played up and the poem duly appeared with a 
dedication to Queen Caroline, who loved the things of the mind as heartily 
as her husband despised them. Living at Wandsworth with a kindly mer- 
chant whom he had met in Paris, he worked hard at the language. In an 
astonishingly short time he wrote it with scarcely a mistake and spoke with 
sufficient fluency to converse with the literary pundits. He saw most of 
Pope and Swift, and made acquaintance with Congreve and Gay, Thom- 
son of The Seasons and Young of the Night Thoughts. He was presented 
at Court, received a small subsidy, was present at the funeral of Newton 
in Westminster Abbey, met Walpole and- Sir Hans Sloane, father of the 
British Museum, attended meetings of the Royal Society, which made 
him a Fellow, frequented Quaker services. and dined with a leading Quaker, 
Andrew Pitt, in Hampstead. From the formidable widow of Marlborough 
and from Lord Peterborough, a veteran from the Marlborough wars, he 
received materials for the biography of Charles XII of Sweden which, like 
the Siécle de Louis XIV, is still read. 

What did he think of us? His answer is to be found in the Lettres sur 
les Anglais first published in English shortly after his return to France. 
which inaugurated the era of anglomanie in France. It was a great deal more 
than a sparkling record of a visitor to whom all doors were open, for it was 
also designed as an appeal to his countrymen to follow English models. 
Unlike Montesquieu, Rousseau and Mirabeau, Voltaire felt little interest 
in political theory. All he wanted was good government, and if it were 
provided by a Philosophic Despot such as Frederick the Great he was 
quite content. His stmple ideology was tersely expressed in Pope’s celebrated 
couplet: 

“For forms of government let fools contest. ° 
That which is best administered is best.” : 
It was above all the tolerant atmosphere which won his admiration. Though 
neither Roman Catholic nor Noncomformists enjoyed the full privileges of 
citizenship, they were better treated than religious minorities in most other 
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countries, As a Deist, firmly believing in an impersonal Etre suprême who 
created the universe but rejecting Christian theology, he stood outside the 
bickerings of the sects. Though no one possessed less of the placid Quaker 
temperament he carried back to France a life-long admiration for the little 
community which dispensed with priests and creeds, detested war, and 
lived the good life. Neither the Seven Years War nor any other political 
complication diminished his admiration for the hospitable country where he 
nad spent nearly three years, and he was always ready to receive English 
visitors such as Boswell -in the closing years at Ferney. 

Voltaire left us in the spring of 1729 and Montesquieu arrived three 
months later at the age of forty. A member of the nobility, a magistrate and 
a landowner, he was busily collecting material for his majestic treatise 
L'Esprit des Lois. He had already visited Italy and central Europe where 
he found little to admire in the laws and institutions, and he kept the best 
to the last. In the brilliant satire on his native country enshrined in the 
Lettres Persanes which had won him fame, he had contrasted the ordered 
liberty of England with the cramping autocracy of France. Desiring to 
witness the system in operation, he devoted nearly two years to the task. 
As Lord Bolingbroke had sponsored Voltaire, so Lord Chesterfield, whom 
he had met abroad, sponsored Montesquieu. He could read and under- 
stand English enough to attend debates in both Houses and in the Royal 
Society, which made him a Fellow, and to be presented at Court; but he 
could speak too little to frequent society. While Voltaire, with his keen 
interest in every aspect of our life and thought, went everywhere and saw 
everyone, Montesquieu came with a strictly limited purpose—the study of 
our institutions. That he found people cold was largely due to his inability 
to converse, but his indifference to our citizens was outweighed by his warm 
approval of the system under which they lived. Like Voltaire and everyone 
else he wanted good government; unlike him, he believed that it could 
only be secured by the division of power, not by its concentration. What was 
needed—and what England possessed—was a limited monarchy, a freely 
elected legislature, and an independent judiciary. His iribute was paid in 
the celebrated chapters of L’Esprit des Lois which were to be intensively 
studied by the authors of the American Constitution who may be described 
as the spiritual heirs of Locke and Montesquieu. His advocacy of mixed 
government produced no effect on the ancien régime which stumbled along, 
regardless of warnings, to the abyss; but his teaching inspired Mirabeau 
and other Anglophils in the Constituent Assembly in 1789. 

Rousseau’s visit in 1767 was a shorter and much less successful affair, 
and it left unpleasant memories on both sides. He had never felt much 
interest in us, was ignorant of our language, and had never manifested the 
slightest desire for closer acquaintance; but on being evicted from Berne 
in his native Switzerland and feeling unsafe in France, he accepted an offer 
from Hume to take him to England and look after him. They had recently 
met in Paris when Hume was Secretary in the British Embassy, and he 
had told Rousseau that he admired his writings and would be glad to help 
him if the need arose. His friend Adam Smith declared that he was as 
near perfection as human nature allowed, and his disinterested kindness 
to the neurotic genius confirms the verdict. Little did he know what he was 
in for when he so generously volunteered his aid. The two men crossed the 
Channel together, and on landing at Dover the emotional visitor hugged 
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and kissed his benefactor with tears in his eyes. His two novels, La Nouvelle 
Héloise and Emile, the former the French equivalent of. Richardson’s 
Clarissa, the latter a fictional treatise on education, had been widely read 
in England. Chaperoned by Hume, he was received in London with open 
arms, and Garrick gave a supper party in his honour at his house in the 
Adelphi. The visitor, who detested cities and crowds, quickly tired of the 
festivities, and accepted an invitation to the spacious home in Derbyshire . 
of an admirer-of his writings named Davenport. At this stage he was joined 
by his illiterate mistress Thérèse Levasseur. whom Boswell had piloted 
from Paris, and who, needless to say, fell out with the staff. 

Voltaire was vain and touchy, but he had a much better heart than the 
author of Le Contrat Social who suffered from persecution mania. The 
English visit had opened under sunny skies, but dark clouds rolled up when 
news of a jeu d'esprit of Horace Walpole reached his ears. On one of his 
visits to Paris the latter had concocted an imaginary letter from Frederick 
the Great inviting Rousseau to Berlin. Though not intended for publication 
it was shown to his friends and quickly found its way into print. The letter 
was harmless enough, but that he should have been the victim of a hoax 
threw Rousseau into a paroxysm of fury. In fairness to him we must remem- 
ber that this man of genius with the golden pen was near the borderline 
which separates eccentricity from insanity. Assuming without the slightest 
evidence that Hume was mixed up in the affair, he denounced him as a 
traitor. This unprovoked onslaught from the man who had received nothing 
but kindness was too much even for Hume, who broke off personal relations 
and declared Rousseau “the blackest and most atrocious villain in the 
world.” His verdict was echoed by Johnson, who only knew him by his 
writings and the reports of friends. 

BoswELL: Do you think he is a bad man? 

JOHNSON: One of the worst of men, a rascal. I would sooner sign a 
sentence of transportation for him than for any fellow in the Old Bailey. 
After this volcanic eruption Rousseau shook the dust of England off his 
feet and recorded his verdict on us in his Confessions: “I have never loved 
England or the English.” Let us think of him as the Karl Marx of the 
eighteenth century. as potent an intellectual ferment and an even more 
disagreeable character. : 

Mirabeau liked England and Englishmen as much as Voltaire, and his 
visit on the eve of the French Revolution was a happy time. Though he 
only became a world figure when the States General met in 1789, he had 
already made his name by his political writings, his family quarrels, and 
his notorious immorality. After spending months of internment in the fortress 
of Vincennes he crossed the Channel in 1774. The role of sponsor was 
payed by his old school acquaintance Gilbert Elliot, soon to become Lord 
Minto and Governor-General of India. Under the auspices of, this Whig 
magnate the visitor was a welcome guest in Whig circles. He found Lord 
Shelburne, afterwards the first Lord Lansdowne, sympathetic, and delighted 
in the society at Lansdowne House and at Bowood, the „stately Wiltshire 
home of the Petty family. The host was not only a statesman but an in- 
tellectual, and the two brightest ornaments of his entourage were Jeremy 
Bentham and Samuel Romilly, the leading law reformers of the age. Mira- 
beau also visited Burke in Beaconsfield, for the great orator and publicist 
was the champion of the system of limited monarchy as established in 1688. 
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The Whig ideology accepted by the Hanoverian monarchs corresponded ex- 
actly to the views of the visitor who had personally suffered from lettres 
de cachet and who fretted at the spectacle of France muddling along under 
inefficient rulers and’ bearing with ever increasing impatience the manifold, 
abuses of the ancien régime. What he saw of our way of life during a 
crowded eight months visit strengthened his conviction that constitutional 
monarchy was working well and would equally benefit the land of his birth. 
` When the tocsin sounded in 1789 he became the voice of his countrymen 
who, like himself, desired to retain the Monarchy but ic allow the Tiers 
Etat a share in government. The most arresting figure on the French political 
stage till he died of his excesses two years later at the age of forty-two was 
a rare combination of unbridled physical passions,and a cool brain. He was 
the oracle of the moderates who, during and after the Revolution, pleaded 
for the survival of monarchy in the diluted form „suited to the modern 
world.* G 
* An address to the Johnson Society. i 
(To be continued) ; 
G. P. Goocu. 


THE CUBAN COMPLEX 


N all that has been written about Cuba since the accession to power 
Lo Sefior Fidel Castro two basic and related facts appear to have been 

overlooked. One is that the fall of the Batista régime was not due to 
the extent of popular support for Sefior Castro but to the fears of the 
sugar-planters that the sudden extension of hostilities between him and 
the Batista government in December, in the main sugar-growing areas 
of the island, threatened the start of the sugar harvest in mid-January—a 
harvest from which Cuba draws an annual $600,000,000 to $700,000,000. 
The second fact is that there thus remain in Cuba elements of political 
discord. The groups in the Cuban political complex are broadly divisible 
into those which supported General Batista, and so are now powerless, and 
those which, in varying degree, opposed him. His supporters composed 
a coalition which included the Progressive Action, Union Radical, 
Democratic and Republican parties. His opponents presented a more 
variegated picture, of which the main features were Cuba’s two traditional 
parties, the Authentic Revolutionary party and the Orthodox Revolutionary 
party. Both once formed the Cuban Revolutionary party but now, besides 
being deeply hostile to each other, are split into various factions. 

One faction of the Authentic party is led by Dr. Grau San Martin, who 
has twice been president of the republic, and another by Dr. Carlos Prio 
Socarrds, president of the republic from 1949 to 1952. During separate 
periods of exilesin Florida Dr. Prio was twice indicted for planning 
military expeditions against Cuba, but he was able to collect large caches 
of arms in Havana. The Orthodox party is likewise divided, one faction 
being led by Dr. Roberto Agramonte, now Foreign Minister in the pro- 
visional government. Three more youthful groups also opposed General 
Batista. Apart from Sefior Castro’s own 26th of July movement there was 
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the Revolutionary Directorate, which was militarily active in Central Cuba, 
and the Federation of University Students, which was responsible for the 
unsuccessful attack on President Batista’s palace in March 1957. Under 
the aegis of Dr. Prio an attempt was made in October 1957 to unite all 
opposition to General Batista with the establishment in Florida of a 
“Council for Cuban Liberation.” But within a few weeks Sefior Castro 
dissociated himself from this movement. He resented the fact that Dr. Prio 
had done nothing to supply him with arms, and now declared that his 
movement would have no dealings with Cuba’s old political leaders. Yet 
on the morrow of the fall of the Batista régime Sefior Castro called for 
unity among all those who had opposed it. In the event, however, and 
despite his rejection of any link with former political leaders, he com- 
posed his provisional government only of members of the Orthodox party 
to which he had himself formerly belonged. By this action Sefior Castro 
has firmly sown the seeds of future political strife, for he has linked his 
movement to one of the partners in the in-and-out political game so long 
played to the detriment of Cuba. The Authentic party now sees itself 
excluded from office not by a group of idealist revolutionaries but by its 
traditional political enemies. It is the party’s misfortune that both Dr. 
Grau San Martin and Dr. Prio Socarrés have been accused of corruption 
during their respective presidential terms. The former is in any case a 
septuagenarian, while Sefior Castro has shown his continuing animosity 
towards the much younger Dr. Prio by sae that he will be 
“eliminated” from political life. 

More seriously aggrieved by Sefior Castro’s new political alliance have 
been the Revolutionary Directorate and the Federation of University 
Students. On the morrow of General Batista’s flight tension arose between 
the former and Sefior Castro. Members of the Directorate were eventually 
persuaded to hand over their arms, but their leader, Señor Faure 
Chaumont, said publicly that he believed that all who had fought against 
the Batista régime should form a united political group. He demanded 
that the army should be disbanded and that a legislative group should be 
established pending the’ holding of elections. Señor Castro rejected these 
demands and attacked Sefior Chaumont on television. Meanwhile the 
Federation of University Students was publicly voicing its fear that Sefior 
Castro was likely to become a military dictator. Both the Directorate and 
the Federation have since remained quiescent, but it is likely that they will 
eventually combine to form an opposition group to Señor Castro. 

Tt remains to be seen, however, whether Sefior Castro or anyone else 
will succeed in being his own political master. Cuba’s politicians have tradi- 
tionally been front men for the great landed proprietors, the growers of 
sugar and tobacco whose political attitudes have always been dictated 
' by their own immediate interests. Thus they gave the coup de grâce to the 
Batista government when they saw that its continued existence and conflict 
with Sefior Castro would endanger the sugar harvest. At the same time 
many of them had been paying insurance premiums. in the form of 
subsidies to Sefior Castro, and so they now look to him to protect their 
interests. Señor Castro, however, cannot ignore the workers. They enjoyed 
many benefits under the Batista régime which, for all its other failings, 
introduced advanced social and labour legislation and brought wages to 
the highest levels in Cuban history. The General Confederation of Labour 
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therefore supported General Batista and so did its urban members. The 
rural workers were differently placed. Except for the 10 weeks’ sugar 
harvest they remain unemployed for the rest of the year—‘el tiempo 
muerto” “the dead time.” Nevertheless some of them joined the Castro 
forces and others contributed their small pittance, attracted by his promises 
of agrarian reform which also gained him many adherents from the ranks 
of Cuba’s 600,000 permanently unemployed. All these now, naturally, 
look to him for their reward. 

Here is the crux of his problem. He cannot satisfy the demands of the 
rural workers without arousing the hostility of the sugar-planters. He has 
already distributed some unoccupied land, but any comprehensive agrarian 
reform would inevitably affect the sugar and tobacco plantations. The 
fact that sugar forms 80 per cent of Cuba’s exports means that Sefior Castro 
cannot afford to alienate the planters and disrupt the industry either by, 
for instance, dividing their land among the workers or by dealing with his 
political critics so sharply that there is a risk of renewed violence. Above 
all he cannot afford to alienate the United States; for there are millions 
of United States dollars invested in the Cuban sugar industry and the 
United States buys more than half the annual crop at her own domestic 
price which is considerably above the world price. Sefior Castro may thus 
be forced to leave the landowners undisturbed. But if he does he will 
arouse serious discontent among many of his own followers and among the 
rural workers. An inevitable result would be a strengthening of the 
Communist party which, under the name of the Popular Socialist party, is 
already attempting to gain control of the trades unions. It could also 
bring to the fore Señor Castro’s younger brother, Raúl Castro, reputed 
to be much more radical in his outlook. Either of these developments would 
alarm the United States and the landowners; and the latter might well be 
tempted to seek Sefior Castro’s downfall by again pulling the political 
strings which he himself, by his alliance with the Orthodox party, has 
virtually replaced in their accustomed fingers. 

N. P. MACDONALD. 


THE WAYS OF ANTS 


OR many centuries philosophers have gazed down upon the teeming 
Fite of the ants’ nest and have marvelled at the ceaseless activity and 
apparent intelligence of these tiny creatures. If we in our turn look 
down on these populous ant cities we may well wonder, as King Solomon 
did, how these complicated communities are organized when there is “no 
guide, overseer, or ruler.” The population of an ants’ nest varies according 
to the species and the Common Red Ants live in a community consisting of 
only three or four hundred individuals. On the other hand, the colonies of 
ihe Black Lawn Ant number many thousands. Frequently a nest of this 
species is found associated with a nearby nest, and the two will be con- 
nected by a road along which the ants travel unceasingly. The population of 
an ants’ nest will be found to consist of three clearly defined castes. By far 
the greater number are the small worker ants, who are always wingless and 
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are actually undeveloped, females. In some species there are two grades 
of worker ants, one grade having larger heads and more powerful jaws and 
acting as soldiers both in offence and defence. The other workers attend 
to the work of the nest, the gathering of food and the care of the young. 
Also in the nest are the winged males and the winged females or queens. 
The males have a short life and die soon after mating, so that they are to be 
found for only a brief part of the summer. The female or queen has a long 
life and Lord Avebury had a queen in an observation nest which lived for 
15 years and another which lived for 12 years. In neither case did he 
know their age when he obtained them. 

When conditions are favourable, usually on a hot day in July or August, 
the male and female ants emerge from their nest and begin their nuptial 
flight. It is this marriage flight which accounts for the myriads of “flying 
ants” that are sometimes given a paragraph in the newspapers. There is 
no mystery about these swarms of ants, they are merely male and female 
ants enjoying a brief hour of married bliss. Exactly what are the right con- 
ditions for the nuptial flight is uncertain, although the weather is a big 
influence, What is certain is that the inhabitants of a number of nests over 
a given area are all affected at the same time, so that the marriage flight 
may contain members of different colonies. This prevents inbreeding with 
the consequent weakening of the stock. 

Although the worker ants are not directly concerned with the marriage 
flight, they appear to be affected by it and their behaviour is an indication 
that the flight is about to take place. There is much excitement and a great 
deal of running to and fro, as if the workers were surveying the surrounding 
land in readiness for the appearance of the queens and their consorts. 
Owing to the queen being much larger than the workers it becomes necessary 
for the exits of the nest to be enlarged. The queen has wings which she will 
need on her marriage flight, and it is important that these should be 
undamaged. So the workers get busy widening the exits and also some of 
the galleries and this work may occupy several days before the marriage 
flight begins. Mating takes place on the wing and each queen usually 
mates several times after which she falls to the ground. Her first task is to 
break off her wings, which she does by rubbing them against the stems of 
plants. by working them backwards and forwards, and sometimes by pulling 
at them with her legs and jaws. -Truly, her flighty days are over and the 
remainder of her long life will be devoted to domestic duties. Once her 
wings are gone she no longer enjoys the sunshine but quickly makes her way 
to concealment underground. Some queen ants return to their own nest, 
others enter a strange one. More often they found a new colony of their own. 
To do this the queen finds a cavity under a stone or a hole in the ground in 
which she can lie concealed. Here she remains for a long time, sometimes 
almost a year, taking no food and being sustained only by reserves from 
breakdown of the wing muscles. Finally she starts egg-laying, but eats some 
of her own eggs. At last a small brood of workers is produced and these are 
the pioneer builders of the new colony, for the queen then devotes her 
entire energies to egg-laying. The long months spent in seclusion are fraught 
with danger for the queens and many of them fail to survive. That is why 
a large number of queens are produced, so that the future of the species is 
assured, even though individuals may perish. In most of the larger ants’ 
nests a number of queens may be found living together in amity, a state of 
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affairs that would not be tolerated by the social wasps and bees. In these 
communities one queen is the rule and she is fiercely jealous of any usurpers. 
But in the complicated labyrinth of the ants’ nest there may be many queens. 
Ants vary a great deal in diet. Some species are hunters, going out in 
bands and catching and killing insects and other small creatures. The © 
prey is usually brought back to the nest whole and then divided up. The 
Wood Ant, which builds the large mounds in pine woods, preys chiefly on 
caterpillars and will also take home any dead insects which it finds during 
its foraging trips. Sometimes the hunting workers travel alone but in other 
species they work in bands which enables them to capture large insects and 
small birds. The dreaded Driver Ants of Africa are the most notorious of 
the raiding ants and they have been known to kill pigs and domestic poultry. 
Some ants feed on nectar from flowers, on seeds, fungi and honeydew. The 
association between ants and aphids is well known. In some species the ants 
travel from their nests to a tree where the aphids congregate, but in the 
more advanced social species the aphids are indeed treated like “cows,” 
being taken out to pasture and brought back to the security of the nest. They 
are carefully guarded when out and their eggs are carefuly tended by the 
ant nurses. Some species of aphids feed on the underground roots of plants 
and so it happens that these and their attendant ants live a completely sub- 
terranean existence rarely being seen above ground. It was the harvesting 
ants that attracted the attention of Solomon and induced him to give his 
celebrated advice to the sluggard. The harvesting ants live mainly on grass 
seeds which are stored underground in the nest and kept against times of 
famine. These ants are most abundant in sub-tropical areas but several of 
our British species have been observed carrying seeds into their nests. 
Other creatures besides aphids are found in the tunnels of the ants’ nests 
and these are tolerated because they exude a sweet secretion of which the 
ants are fond. In Britain we have 38 species of ants and it has been 
estimated that in the nests of these ants at least a thousand species of alien 
guests have been found. In addition to the various species of aphids, the 
ants’ nest gives lodging to beetles, the larvae of several species of two-winged 
flies, parasitic wasps and perhaps most surprising of all, the caterpillars 
of the Large Blue Butterfly, which repay the hospitality of the ants by 
devouring their larvae. The Blood-Red Slave-making Ant is one of the most 
curious of our native ants. It has a winter nest and a summer nest, both of 
which may be occupied for many years, the time of residence being depen- 
dent on the season. If a nest of this species is examined, it will be found to 
contain large numbers of worker Black Ants. These are the results of raids 
by the Slave-makers, who capture the cocoons of the Black Ants. When 
the worker Black Ants emerge they live quite happily with their captors 
and will even join with them in raids on their own kind. These raids are 
carried out with military precision and it seems that the Slave-makers are 
always victorious. Ants have no rulers and no overseers, and their queens 
are of lesser importance than the queens of wasps or bees. Yet they are 
the most highly-developed of the social insects. They have learned how to 
build without tools and how to communicate with one another without 
speech. They are found from the poles to the equator and their longevity 
ensures the survival of their colonies. We can truly look at the ant, “consider 


ner ways and be wise.” 
CARTWRIGHT TIMMS. 


MADAGASCAR FACES THE FUTURE 


ADAGASCAR was the first of the French territories to decide her | 

future within the new French Community. The island has become 

a sovereign republic, autonomous in local affairs but agreeing to 
the control by the central organs of the French Community of defence 
dnd certain other matters. October 14 has already been proclaimed a 
National Day to be celebrated annually, though this year the féte was held 
on October 21. As for any other people who take a step forward in this 
way, there is no path which leads directly into the Golden Age; there are 
social, economic, political and other problems to be worked out. 

To take the social first. The population consists of about five millions, 
including some 60,000 French men and women (and a negligible number - 
of other Europeans), 16,000 Indians, and 11,000 Chinese. The Malagasy 
are thus in a clear majority. Despite some internal differences and tensions, 
they claim to be one people, and their claim is better founded than that 
of some other peoples who have already attained or are about to attain 
independent status by uniting a number of groups under one political 
authority. Nevertheless, though all are proud of the name Malagasy, 
memories of old antipathies and antagonisms between different groups still 
iemain and exacerbate differences of opinion about political aims and 
means. Then there are the relationships between the Malagasy majority 
and the French minority. Some of the latter are only temporary residents 
in the island, holding certain administrative, commercial or technical posts; 
but many of the others hold important agricultural or business interests 
and in no way think of themselves as people doing a tour of duty overseas; 
they regard Madagascar as their home, where their children will succeed 
them. There are. many of great ability, who can contribute much to the 
development of Madagascar. As has already happened during the period 
when the Loi Cadre has been in force, some Europeans will no doubt con- 
tinue to be elected—mainly by Malagasy voters—to various councils and 
official posts, but the number may decrease. The change in the relationship 
between Madagascar and France means that European interests as such 
will now become only a part of and subservient to the interests of Madagas- 
car as a whole, in which all the inhabitants have a share. Another aspect 
of the relations between the Europeans and the Malagasy in the future lies 
in the fact that the Malagasy, who have lacked the background of a stable 
and developed civilization such as is found in India, for example, have 
nearly always shown a high respect for Europeans as :such—the Vazaha, 
as they are called. In the new conditions, individual Europeans will in- 
creasingly have to find their own level in terms of their own ability (inclu- 
ding very often their paper qualifications side by side with University-trained 
Malagasy), their character, and their personal attitude towards the Malagasy. 

Other problems are economic. The population, largely because of the 
great effort put into health measures by the French authorities, is increasing 
at the rate of about 100,000 a year. The island contains nearly a quarter 
of a million square miles of land: but much is forest, wisely protected by 
the Government from uncontrolled exploitation; much, too is of a type 
difficult to cultivate without heavy capital outlay. It is essential, however, 
to increase food production, as well as cash-crops, not only to raise the 
standard of living of the great majority but also to provide food and 
social services for the growing population. For many years subsidies which 
are high in proportion to the total local economy have been provided by 
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France for major development schemes from the FIDES fund. It is to be 
assumed that such help will still be forthcoming. But a much more exten- 
sive use of the agricultural and other resources by co-operative efforts, work- 
ing perhaps through the new local community councils, and harder work 
on the part of many peasants used to doing little more than grow subsistence 
crops will be necessary. Good strides have already been taken in this direc- 
tion; but the development of industries other than the processing of rice, 
ground nuts and manioc lags far behind. 

_ Political problems are closely linked with the social. Last century Mada- 
gascar was recognised as an independent state which made treaties with 
European powers. The monarchs, however, were those of the dominant 
Merina tribe. For the Merina to suggest a resuscitation of that monarchy 
would feed the slumbering fires and lead to increased friction; and in fact 
no-one with any sense of realism has been looking for a monarchy. But 
even in a Malagasy Republic disputes are perhaps inevitable. The issue 
of “independence,” seen as a sort of “war” against the French authorities, 
has united groups who have no great love for each other. When one group, 
however, is in power, the basis of discussion changes and criticisms of 
other Malagasy may sometimes be very fierce. In connection with public 
assemblies, discussions, and the responsible use of common funds, it is 
interesting to see to what extent many Malagasy have been trained for 
the conduct of business by experience in the various synods of the Christian 
churches which have sprung from the work of various missionary societies. 
These missions, based on France, Britain, Norway and the United States, 
have contributed enormously to the growing civilization of Madagascar: 
this training in responsible discussion is one of the less obvious by-products 
of their work which, though there is still much to learn, must be of great 
significance in hundreds of local councils, as these political changes pro- 
-duce their effects all over the country. 

It may be wondered what Communist influence there is. It is not great, 
but it is certainly there and expresses itself chiefly through some major 
organs of the Trades Union movement. Malagasy have been invited behind 
the Iron Curtain to Moscow, Peking and elsewhere. A very recently pub- 
lished plan outlines a scheme for taxation in a Communist Madagascar. 
General taxes would-be abolished for five-years and would be replaced by 
the compulsory sale, up to a total of a million francs (roughly £1,500) each 
of the entire possessions of a certain number of individuals until the re- 
quired total of tax-contributions had been reached. The sort of person who 
would be “taxed” in this way would be the man owning “a house with 
four rooms” or the man “with 50 head of cattle.” After the sale these 
persons would be once more “proletarians like the ordinary people.” 

In the realm of international relationships Madagascar remains within 
the French Community. This will bring the island into co-operation with 
a number of African territories. The Malagasy themselves, however, 
although the island is so near to the continent, are not pleased to be regarded 
by the outside world as Africans; they emphasise their national individuality 
and, especially in culture, look rather to the East, from which the majority 
of their ancestors came. There were no Malagasy at the first (Bandoeng) 
Conference of the Afro-Asian bloc. In response to an invitation to the 
second conference at Cairo, one or two political parties sent their own 
representatives, but none went from any officially elected assembly. The 
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Indian Government, as part of its scheme for training students from .other 
countries, has within the past year offered a place ina University in India 
to a Malagasy, but it remains to be seen what will be done in response 
to this offer. Madagascar stands on the threshold of a new and fateful period 
in her development. S _ 

J. T. HARDYMAN. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD’S BICENTENARY 


N 1759 Josiah Wedgwood took the decisive step in his career when 

he became master of his trade at the age of 29. This setting up a 

business of his own was an event, a change-over coming when Thomas 
Whieldon ended his five years partnership to leave Wedgwood and retire 
after making some fortune. Josiah had very little capital, while part of 
the Ivy House Works he rented at £10 a year was all he could afford in 
his venture. At the end of the previous year he had taken on his second 
cousin Thomas Wedgwood at a small wage, since he could no longer 
continue working as a poorly-paid journeyman under his brother. This 
brother had refused to take on Josiah as partner since he took a critical 
view of his “flights of fancy.” He had also benefited little from two years 
association with John Harrison of the Cliffe Bank works; for though Har- 
rison had some capital, he was no potter. 

1759 rather than his date of birth should be celebrated in the Wedgwood 
saga. He became scientific in outlook when in that year he began his in- 
numerable fruitful experiments; this apart from the fact that his striking 
green ware had become prominent, a product commanding interest as 
“cauliflower ware” as it was called with plates moulded in leaf pattern, 
one proving a-boon during the Whieldon partnership from 1754 to 1759. 
Although Spode was an apprentice to Wedgwood and Whieldon, this was 
of no importance to Wedgwood in the decisive step he took when Whieldon 
retired. What mattered was the move to independence, to Ivy House where 
he was able to carry out his many experiments. His merits as skilful potter, 
artist and business man all combined, have been fully dealt with by bio- 
graphers, but he was also one of the first industrialists to appreciate the 
value of “research,” that much-abused word which in his case brought 
fortune. He was to become Fellow of the Royal Society and member of 
the famous Lunar Society of Birmingham, that coterie of scientists who 
met at full moon since some of them had to travel back by night. He had no 
scientific training, yet his method was that of a born scientist as he benefited 
by trial and error and made copious notes of all he observed. Not only did 
he see how the everyday pottery of his time was at times clumsy 
or poorly designed; he foresaw the attraction of new glazes, new finishes 
which would attract customers and which depended on trying out new raw 
materials. 

To appreciate his foresight one need but quote from his jottings “about 
the beginning of 1759.” He saw the urgent need “for the improvement of 
our manufacture of earthenware, which at that time stood in good need of 
jt . . . the demand for our goods decreasing daily and the trade being 
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universally complained of and in a bad condition. White stoneware (that is, 
with a salt glaze) was the principal article of our manufacture; but this 
had been made a long time, and the prices were now reduced so low that 
the potters could not afford to bestow much expense upon it. He goes on 
to tell of his imitation of agate then improved, “but people were surfeited 
with wares of these various colours. These considerations induced me to 
try for some more solid improvements, as well in the body as the glazes, 
the colour, and the forms of the articles of our manufacture, I saw the field 
was spacious and the soil so good as to promise ample recompense to 
any me who should labour diligently in its cultivation.” His first record of 
expe.iments was dated February 15, 1759, from which date they con- 
tinued for several years. There were “Trial for a blue to lay upon biscuit 
ware, February 15”; “trying for glazes, 23 March” and so on. Since patents 
were never reliable in his day he kept some notes in cipher. He suffered 
before long from being too confined in space to meet the increasing calls 
for his products, with more space for an increased staff needed despite his 
plans for division of labour. Yet he himself would mix the clays and act as 
warehouseman at times, for in his independence he was happy to be here, 
there and everywhere in supervising all activities. His Ivy House Works 
became used more for ornamental ware, leaving the Churchyard Works 
to produce his ordinary ware. i 

A restless man ever urged to experiment, Wedgwood soon began to reap 
the harvest of his researches, of his superintending his own ‘firings, and 
by sheer persistence overcoming problems such as failures in his furnaces 
when firing fine table ware. In 1760 came his black unglazed porcelain 
which he called “basaltes,” a body produced from clay ironstone and oxide 
of manganese. This was typical of his collecting new raw materials from 
all over the country, with growan stone and soapstone from Cornwall and 
cobalt from Plymouth. From his early Burslem days came his improved 
cream-coloured Queen’s Ware, at first decorated when ordered by cus- 
tomers by the widow Warburton of Hot Lane, we are told. Yet printing 
designs on glazed ware had now come in as an excellent alternative to 
enamelling, so that he sent much ware to Liverpool to be printed. Though 
he had carefully trained his few workmen to a pattern of work, he had to 
extend his premises to cope with orders; hence the hiring of a new works 
with furnaces at “Brickhouse Works,” now the site of the Wedgwood 
Instit tte. 

Frm his ceaseless experimenting came the many successes scored by 
this remarkable man. His Queen’s Ware had a glaze which was virtually 
flint glass rather than just “having all the smoothness of appearance of 
glass”; for he took four measures of flint, up to 24 of whitest Devon or 
Corn sh clay for the body, fired it twice, and glazed it with a composition 
of sia pounds flint glass, 24 pounds flint and 112 pounds of white lead. 
The | )ueen’s Potter of 1762 had a “best seller” in every sense of the term, 
for tl 2 cream stone ware displaced the old clumsy Dutch delft-ware and 
ald pzwter plates’ still in use as it spread over the country in favour. He 
conti ued to study chemistry as he brought into use other raw materials 
and aaalysed them as far as his knowledge enabled him. By 1773 he was 
experi menting with barium carbonate or witherite and with barium sulphate 
or he ivy spar, and was off to Stony Middleton in search of the sulphate 
which he incorporated with clay and flint in his Jaspar Ware and jaspar 
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dip. He was the first scientific potter, sending his son a full survey of 
“The Natural History and Uses of Lead” as one of his many researches, He 
also made crucibles, mortars and pestles and retorts for the scientists of 
Britain, a move which where mortars and pestles are concerned has left 
a memento in “Wedgwood” so often stipulated by chemists today. He 
left approximately 7,000 specimens, classified according to their application, 
many of which went to the Mayer Collection in the Liverpool Museum. 
He had certainly made history since that decision of December 30, 1758, 
to take on cousin Thomas at eight shillings and sixpence a week. ~ 
MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN TIBET 


HINESE infiltration into Tibet is proceeding with characteristic 

Communist thoroughness according to latest- reports from that 

country. Immediately following the occupation of Tibet by the 
Chinese, the invaders recognized the sparseness of communications and 
have taken practical steps to improve existing roads and to build new high- 
“ways connecting outlying districts with Lhasa. Three entirely new high- 
ways have been constructed all leading from different centres to Lhasa, the 
Capital: — 
A. From Kashgar in Sinkiang southeastwards to Lhasa. 
B. From Tsinghai southwards to Lhasa. 
C. From Chengtu in Central China westwards to Lhasa via Kanting in 

Sinkiang Province. : 

The construction of these roads presented formidable problems owing to 
the mountainous nature of the country through which they pass.: Several 
of the mountain passes are blocked with snow for some months in the 
year, but the-Chinese hope to keep them clear for all the year round traffic 
by means of powerful snow-ploughs which they ordered from Russia. 
When in full working order they will solve the problem of the supply of the 
troops which the Chinese maintain in Tibet. The construction of as many as 
three additional highways regardless of labour and maintenance difficulties 
from China to Tibet is significant in view of the possible reinforcement 
of the already existing garrisons. 

The Yarkand-Gartok highway, about 740 miles in length was opened 
for traffic in October, 1957. The Lhasa-Gartok highway was opened in 
March, 1956. This highway may link up with railways in India via the 
Sikkim-Darjeeling highway. Many other roads are either under construc- 
tion or existing roads are being improved to carry motor traffic. A new 

` road westwards from Lanchow to Urumchi, the capital of Sinkiang, ‘and 
Alma Ata in the U.S.S.R. has been completed and is open to traffic. Owing 
to local risings the Chinese appear to have abandoned the road from Szech- 
wan Province to Lhasa for nearly 500 miles except for the eastern stretch 
from Tatsienlu to Chamdo, and have started building other roads to Lhasa 
through Tsinghai Province in the north. One such road has been completed 
from Siningfu to Lhasa by way of Kyekundo, and another will run from 
Lanchow in a westerly direction across the Tsaidam Plateau. It then‘turns ` 
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south through Kagchinur east of Lake Tengri to Lhasa, a distance of 1,500 
miles. The most difficult bridges are being built by Russians, and the 
roads by tens of thousands of political prisoners who are brought as slave 
- Jabour from China. Little or nothing is done for their welfare, rations are 
poor and scanty and disease is rampant with a consequent appalling death 
rate. 

The Chinese have constructed a new road in Tibet running roughly 
parallel to the Nepal frontier, from Lhasa via Shigatse to Gartok at the 
western end of Tibet. Another new road already in use runs from the 
Sikkim border to Lhasa by means of which Lhasa can now be reached 
in four days instead of twenty which the journey formerly occupied on foot. 
The Chinese are also engaged in the construction of a road from Lhasa 
to Taklahot in the extreme north-western tip of Nepal which should be 
completed in 1959. This is a continuation of the highway which runs from 
Chingkiang via Chamdo to Lhasa. Surveying work for the railway con- 
nection between Tibet and China has been completed. Maps of the route 
which will climb to 16,000 feet to cross the Kuniun Range are now being 
prepared. The railway will link Lhasa with the Chinese rail network and 
eventually with Peking. 

The Province of Sinkiang has been annexed by the Russians and is being 
transformed into a vast air and military base. A direct air line to Peking 
has been established and daily services are maintained. It is under the 
joint management of Russian and Chinese directors. Ten airfields on the 
new Lanchow-Urumchi road have either been already constructed or are 
under construction, at different points along the route where scores of 
„slaves are labouring under the serious difficulties of the terrain to be tra- 
versed, Airfields are cut out of the sides of some of the hills with the aid 
of scores of bulldozers. It is considered that these airfields can only be 
intended for strategic purposes as a direct air service for civil needs is 
already in existence between China and Moscow. A regular air service 
has been started with Tibet and Chinese aircraft have landed at the newly 
constructed airfield at Lhasa with two daily flights to China. The aircraft 
used for these services are Russian-built Ilyshins with accommodation 
for about 20 pasengers. It will be a Chinese airline but the pilots and 
equipment will be Russian. The air service between China and Tibet is to 
be greatly extended in the near future. New airfields are being planned at . 
various parts of Tibet. Some of them have already been completed and 
are ready to receive planes from China. Equipment is arriving in large 
quantities and the Chinese evidently intend to establish a regular air 
service over practically the whole of Tibet. This will enable them to 
supply garrisons in out of the way districts and to deal promptly and 
effectively with any possible outbreak or insurrection. The ainfields are 
being constructed by Chinese troops under conditions of extreme secrecy. 
The work is mostly done at night and the surrounding areas are closely 
guarded. Anyone approaching at night is shot. The airfields in Tibet have 
been surveyed by a technical mission from China which arrived at Lhasa 
recently. It was composed of Chinese supervised by six Russian technical 
officers. A number of airfields have been constructed along the entire length 
of the new motor road from Lhasa to Gartok which will accommodate 
heavy bombers and fighters with storage tanks and repair shops, all within 
easy flying distance of India and Pakistan. The new airfield at Gartok will 
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supply the Chinese garrison wth a much needed supply link in place of 
the long trains of some 2,000 camels which set out every six months, from 
Sinkiang. The attempt to run heavily laden lorries ended in failure as only 
a very few managed to negotiate the great difficulties of the route. 

H. E. CROCKER. 


VINEYARDS 


RANCE is the country of the’vine par excellence, not only for quan- 

tity but for quality: And Burgundy contains many of the most famous 

—Beaune, Maçon, Nuits-St. Georges, Sévres-Chambertin, Moulin à 
Vent and others. But the life of the wine-grower is one of toil and anxiety, 
as with all other forms of agriculture; anxiety in protecting his vines from 
frosts and hail, blight and insects until the culmination of his labours in the 
vendange. The cycle of his year begins in December when, if he is going to 
plant new vines, the ground will need to be ploughed and manured. Vine 
shoots are put in nurseries to take root for a year before being planted in the 
vineyards, when they are grafted with a branch from-an American vine 
which is resistant to phylloxera, a bug which until this grafting system was 
adopted destroyed very many French vines. During the winter months, too, 
the old vines will have to be manured and earthed up to protect them from 
frosts, and precautions are taken against disease, the chief of which are 
mildew, black-rot and anthracnose. Mildew alone can ruin a whole harvest, 
and the most effective remedy, both preventative and curative, is sulphur, 
which accounts for their light greenish shade which tourists often mistake 
for the natural colour of the leaves. 

The vine-grower must guard, too, against insects, either by collecting 
them at dawn in special receptacles, by lighting fires at night in which they 
burn themselves, or by applying an insecticide preparation. When the 
weather is unfit for work outside there will always be plenty to do in the 
cellars; the new wine will be ready to be drawn off and bottled; the barrels 
may need to be repaired and the temperature must not fall too low, while 
in the early spring he will be kept busy pruning, picking, and preparing the 
wood for grafting. à 

May is a month of special interest in the Côte d’Or, that 38 kilo- 
meter stretch of vineyards between Dijon and Beaune where an acre of land 
is supposed to be worth more than on the Champs Elysées. For it is at the 
end of the month that the wine of the famous Hospice de Beaune is 
auctioned. The hospice, founded in 1443, has a medieval atmosphere, and , 
the nuns who care for the sick still dress as in the fifteenth centry. For several 
Gays before the auction the wine can be tasted in the cellars, where it is 
drawn off from the casks in glass tubes known as “pipettes.” Even if the 
year is not a great vintage one, if drunk early the wine can still be excellent 
for it will mature faster. And it will be good value for, being less in demand, 
it will fetch a lower price. ~ : 

_ As the harvest-time approaches the wine-growers will be busy in the 
cellars preparing the barrels for the new wine. But even if he has brought 
his precious crop through to the harvest, having escaped the hazards of 
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weather. disease and insects, his worries are not yet over. A sudden spell 
of bad weather—even a day or two—after the harvest has begun will add 
enormously to his expenses since the pickers, once employed, will have to 
be paid and fed whatever the weather. Moreover, wet grapes, once the 
picking can start again, will probably cause a loss of alcohol content. The 
pickers are mostly women, gay with coloured handkerchiefs round their 
heads, singing as they nip off the bunches of grapes with the special secateurs 
used for this purpose, and drop them into the baskets carried on the men’s 
backs. The size and shapes of the baskets, as with all the tools used in 
viticulture, vary according to the district. When the baskets are full they are 
loaded on to horse-drawn carts and taken to the press. The press-house is 
permeated by the smell of crushed grapes. while there is a gentle rumbling 
from the fermenting wine. Those grapes destined for red wine are emptied 
into vats where they will soon start fermenting, while those for white wine 
will go into the press. Although the mention of Burgundy brings red wine 
at first to mind. there are famous white names too; those of Meursault, 
Pouilly and Chablis among the best-known. Once the fermenting is finished 
the wine is tunned while the casks are filled up with the wine from the first 
pressing. The residue of the grapes are then pressed again, producing an 
inferior wine which is not sold. The stems that remain are taken dway to be 
made into a spirit known as Marc. 

Burgundy is rich in folklore, and for each period of work connected with 
the wine the wine-growers have their special songs and dances. St. Vincent 
and St. Martin are their patron saints, and on the festival of St. Martin 
on November 11 a banquet celebrates the end of the harvest, while the 
name of St. Vincent is perpetuated in a world-famous fellowship. that of 
the Confrérie de Vignerons de St. Vincent. A picturesque ceremony in song 
accompanies the admission of a new member. The Maitre Vigneron begins 
by asking the candidate whether he knows not only hew to dig, prune and 
harvest, but also how to judge wine. His answers are judged by the other 
members who then accept or reject him. If he is accepted a red ribbon is 
hung round his neck on the end of which is a “tastvin” (the special cup for 
tasting wine of the Confréres of St. Vincent). They end with the singing of 
the hymn to their patron saint: 

O Saint Vincent, 

Homme Puissant, - 

Pour avoir de belle vendagnes 
Fais monter le sève aux sarments! 

A younger fellowship is that of the Confrèrie du Tastevin founded in 1934 
by a public-spirited group of Burgundians to boost the wine of the district 
which, in that year, was selling badly. Since 1944 when the Confrèrie 
acquired the Château du Clos de Vougeot there is a rabelaisian banquet 
several times a year in the picturesque “cellier,” when the castle is flood- 
lit and the guests arrive to the accompaniment of hunting horns. Those 
wishing to dedicate themselves to the service of wine and a belief in every- 
thing that makes life worth living can become chevaliers, and their 
enthroning takes place at dawn by which time everyone is gay and joyful. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of all the ceremonies in this district of Burgundy 
is that which takes place on Christmas Eve in the tiny medieval village of 
Brançion. Wearing traditional dress and singing the songs of Christmas. 
the Confrères of St. Vincent go in procession to the twelfth-century church 
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where they offer the autumn vintage to be blessed during midnight mass. 
Thousands attend the ceremony, a fitting climax to the year’s work for the 
wine-growers of Burgundy. : 

MARION DESCHAMPS. 


REBELLION IN NORFOLK, 1549 


HEN Henry VIII selected Thomas Wolsey, son of a prosperous 

Ipswich butcher, as his chief minister in 1515 he was unconsciously 

acknowledging the emergence of a new social order. Before Bosworth 
England was a country of static, or declining, population; the demand for 
labour exceeded the supply and land was available to all willing to work it. 
In Tudor times this position was reversed and the flood of precious metals 
from the New World caused prices to rise to unprecedented levels all over 
Europe. In England between 1500 and 1540 prices increased by 50 per cent 
and more than doubled between 1540 and 1560 and this price revolution 
speeded up the dissolution of the feudal land economy. The landlords whose 
incomes had hitherto been fixed by Custom were forced by the fall in real 
receipts to exploit their estates more efficiently and the brisk demand for 
wool in domestic and foreign markets tempted many to abandon arable- 
farming and run sheep instead. In order to do this they had to clear the 
manors of numerous small cultivators who were evicted from their homes 
and small holdings in considerable number. The “engrossing” landlord not 
infrequently also infringed upon the “common land” of the manor’as well. 

As early as 1484 Richard III’s Lord Chancellor addressed Parliament on 
the dangers inherent in this growing movement and his successors caused 
statutes to be enacted and Royal proclamations to be issued against 
engrossing and enclosing which had resulted in rural depopulation, unem- 
ployment and threat to the corn supply in time of war. But since this ran 
counter to the economic self-interest of the dominant -social group, the 
landed gentry, the laws were largely unenforced although their existence 
acted as a “brake.” When the formidable Henry VIII died and was 
succeeded by his nine-year-old son, Edward VI, the brake was eased at the 
time when inflation was reaching its peak. The sickly boy’s Lord Protector, 
his uncle Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, tried to continue the tradi- 
tional Tudor policy of using the royal prerogative to check the over-mighty 
subject and Royal Commissioners were sent to the counties most affected 
by the agrarian revolution. But Somerset was not a king and his social 
policy was challenged by a powerful group of newly-rich landowners led 
by John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who blamed the Protector’s “liberalism” 
for the occasional riot against an enclosing landlord. The aggressive young 
King of France, Henry II, and his ally, the Scots, added to the country’s 
difficulties in 1549 when there were serious disturbances in Oxfordshire and 
Cornwall revolted against the religious policy of the government. 

So when the people of Wymondham, in Norfolk, gathered to celebrate the 
Feast of the Translation of St. Thomas à Becket as was their custom on 
Saturday, July 7, they had many topics to discuss. After the procession to 
the ruined Abbey,and the performance of the traditional play outside the 
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chapel dedicated to the martyred Archbishop of Canterbury the peasants 
resolved to throw down the hedges and fences of the local enclosing land- 
lords. Most unpopular was John Flowerdew, a shyster lawyer of Hethersett, 
who was accordingly visited and the offending hedges duly “plucked down.” . 
Probably fearful of a return visit he rode into Wymondham and by way 
of diversion incited the crowd to attack the fences of Robert Kett on land 
near the Fairstead. When Kett was faced by his poorer neighbours he 
admitted the justice of their complaint and promised to remove the fences 
himself. 

Kett was a respected yeoman farmer whose family had lived in Norfolk 
for many generations perhaps since the Norman Conquest. Then 57 years 
of age and happily married he had added to his patrimony by going into 
trade as a tanner with such success that he stood possessed of property 
exceeding 1,000 marks in value with a yearly income of £50. A man of some 
education and culture he was a friend of the last Abbot of Wymondham 
and at the time of the Dissolution of the Monasteries 1537-1539 he had 
tried to save the parish church, owned in part by the abbey, from desecra- 
tion. With the help of his brother William he presented a petition to the 
king on behalf of the people of Wymondham which was granted conditional 
upon the payment of a substantial sum of money. The money was raised 
and paid to the Crown but Flowerdew illegally stripped the roof of lead and 
demolished part of the beautiful building and carted away the stone. But 
when he tried to buy up some of the Abbey lands cheaply the Ketts were 
able to outbid him and the oily-tongued scrivener retired to Hethersett to 
nurse his grudge against the bluff farmer. It was therefore quite in keeping 
with Kett’s background and character for him to agree to help the peasants 
to bring their grievances to the notice of the authorities. They set out for 
Norwich, the second largest city in the kingdom with a population 
approaching 15,000, crossed the river Yare at Cringleford on July 10 and 
set up camp on Mousehold Heath whence they summoned all Norfolk by 
the ringing of the church bells and the firing of beacons. Soon most of the 
able-bodied men were in the Great Camp and seated under the Oak of 
Reformation Kett, aided by the civic officers of the city administered affairs 
and dispensed justice. A council of delegates from the Hundreds represented 
on the Heath drew up the 29 Requests and Demands sent to the king’s 
council sitting at Windsor. Of these -13 are concerned with the need to end 
enclosures and the return with some exceptions of the lands already 
enclosed. Other articles request: the enactment of fair rents; land bought 
as freehold not to be converted into copyhold; restriction of the number of 
dovecotes and the fencing in of rabbit warrens. restoration of common 
fishing rights in sea and river (as promised in Magna Carta); royal sanction 
to the “free election” of local commissioners to enforce the law; a Standard 
Bushel of eight gallons; clergymen to live in their parishes and to instruct the 
children in the primer and the Catechism; tifhes to be reduced from the 
prevailing 13-14 per cent to eightpence in the noble (10 per cent). 

The Norwich.corporation instructed a burgess, Leonard Sotherton, to 
contact the authorities and he returned with Yorke Herald who addressed 
the peasants on July 21 with no success. The Herald then rashly ordered 
the city sword-bearer to arrest Kett and the crowd became threatening 
and it was with some difficulty that he was able to get the Herald and the 
party of civic dignitaries back to the city. Although walled and ditched 
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since 1250 Norwich offered no resistance and the rebels occupied it the 
same day, taking the Mayor, Thomas Cod, prisoner to the camp. Some of 
the rebels mocked him by stalking past his quarters in the mincing gait 
of Yorke Herald, ringing handbells and declaiming in the solemn manner 
of Town criers, “Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! As many as will come to the camp 
tomorrow shall buy a cod’s head for a penny!” But he was released, 
unharmed, the next day. 

The Marquis of Northampton was then authorized to treat with the 
“Norfolk Commonwealth” and he collected, with difficulty, about 1,500 men, 7 
including a party of Italian mercenaries. Northampton, brother of Catherine 
Parr, sixth Queen of Henry VIII, entered Norwich on the afternoon of 
July 31 but could not persuade the peasants to disperse since they looked 
upon their action not as rebellion but as an armed demonstration in support 
of Protector Somerset. Fighting broke out at Magdalen Hill with the Italians, 
whose commander, Malatesta, was captured and hanged by the peasants on 
Mount Surrey. Late at night an attack was launched on the sleeping city 
but Northampton held off the poorly armed attackers until the morning 
when a party swam the river Wensum and captured Bishop’s Gate. They 
advanced towards the Palace and engaged the royal levies stationed outside 
for some three hours. By noon Northampton’s men were in full flight 
towards Cambridge. Kett tried to follow up the rout by gaining control of 
the nearby port of Yarmouth but it rejected his overtures‘and when a party 
of his men brought up six large cannon from Lowestoft and tried to breach 
the town-wall on August 17 they were repulsed with some loss. It was then 
Gecided that the army assembled to invade Scotland should instead be 
diverted to East Anglia and the command given to the ambitious Warwick. 
He was before Norwich on Saturday, August 24, with 6,000 infantry and 
1,500 horse augmented by parties of country squires and their servants, An 
entry was forced by battering down St. Stephen’s Gate and the city was soon 
cleared but by an accident the ordnance train fell into the hands of Kett’s 
men. Under the skilful direction of Miles, the rebel’s master-gunner, some 
of the captured guns were set up and strategic points in the city bombarded 
with considerable effect. At night a series of attacks was launched upon 
Warwick’s troops which continued until the morning of Sunday 25. The 
rich merchants panicked and begged the Earl to withdraw but he indignantly ` 
refused although he took the precaution of making his ‘principal officers 
take an oath neither to surrender-nor retreat. But as his men kept watch 
they gloomily awaited the next night attack which would. certainly destroy 
them. It never came. : i 

On Monday, August 26, Warwick was at dinner when news of the arrival 
of 1,400 German mercenaries gave fresh heart to his army thus numbering 
about 14,000. These heavily armed horse-soldiers or “lance knights” 
were the formidable “Panzer Divisions” of sixteenth century Europe 
and their arrival provoked lengthy councils of war in the Great Camp. 

_ It was finally decided to move into Dussin’s-dale and the camp was fired 
that evening and the yeomen of Norfolk marched to the Pale with banners 
flying, foremost, among them the Men of Hingham. On Tuesday the Earl 
took up his position and the brave but poorly armed peasants attacked 
with the same fury that had won their ancestors victory at Agincourt. 
But they were stopped by the heavy concentrated fire from the massed 
guns which caused them to waver and then Warwick threw in the German 
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cavalry which could manoeuvre to advantage on the flat land. The peasants 
retreated and the retreat became a rout although numerous groups re-formed 
on the field to face repeated charges. One group chained together carts 
and waggons and from behind these poured volleys of arrows into the 
ranks of the attacking cavalry in the same way some of their descendants 
fought the Indians on the Great Plains. They surrendered only after War- 
wick had promised them full pardon, in person. Kett rode off the Heath 
and was taken at Swannington, a village 12 miles away. Warwick was 
now the popular hero and his arms the “Ragged Staff” were set up beside 
the king’s on all the gates and principal buildings of Norwich. But 
rumours began to reach the ears of some of the city merchants who began 
to murmur that “it is not meet to have any more kings than one.” Whom 
among the Earl’s entourage played the part of a Talleyrand is not known; 
possibly his son Robert. Protector Somerset’s position was now untenable 
for the alarmed landowners held him to be the cause of Kett’s rebellion 
and during September 1549 plots against him thickened until in despera- 
tion he appealed to “the poor commons” to gather at Hampton Court 
Palace to protect the king and himself. But although 10,000 armed com- 
moners loyally answered his proclamation the Duke procrastinated and 
was arrested and deposed by the Warwick clique. He joined Kett in the 
Tower on October 14 and was later executed. On December 7, 1549, 
Robert Kett was hanged over the wall of Norwich castle and his brother 
William from the belfry of Wymondham church. 

The failure of the six-week Norfolk Commonwealth doomed the peasants 
as a class. But in the seventeenth century they emigrated to New England 
in great number in pursuit of Jand and liberty taking with them some of 
the idealism which caused Kett and the poor commons to “Pray that all 
Bondmen may be made free, for God made all free with His precious 
blood-shedding.” It was Abraham Lincoln, a descendant of one of the 
Men of Hingham, who on Janaury 31, 1865, brought this to pass, and the 
sacrifice of the Oak-King of the people of Norfolk was not a vain one. 

ALAN R. Mason. 


VANISHING ANIMAL SPECIES 


S dead as the dodo” is a highly apt description of anything defunct, 
but we sometimes forget that it was we ourselves who wiped out the 
dodo—and the passenger pigeon, the quagga, the moa bird, the great 
sea cow and many others. These sorry instances of wild creatures completely 
disappearing from the face of the earth through man’s interference belong 
to history; but the process continues and is indeed getting worse every year. 
History has shown that the ruthless extermination of unharmful animals 
by man has nearly always been due to greed, selfishness and callous indif- 
ference. Unfortunately, beneath the thin veneer of civilisation these traits 
remain still and so the story goes on. 
Some idea of the great losses in interesting wild life going on around us 
may be obtained from a look at some of the unfortunate species currently 
tottering on the brink of extinction—but without the fame of the dodo. A 
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notable example of a large mammal is the Tasmanian tiger, or thylacine, a 
large (5 ft.), black-striped grey-brown wolf-like creature that has been 
pushed off the mainland of Australia, where it was once common, to the 
island of Tasmania, where it survives precariously in the rugged western 
and south-western parts. Its total extinction can be expected at any time: a 
1937 expedition to this wild region put the population at about 20. Not a 
true tiger but a flesh-eating marsupial dog, the thylacine was once numerous 
enough to be a pest to the sheep and poultry of the early Australian settlers. 
But given even a little protection in uninhabited areas, it could have been 
saved. Instead, it is a striking example of-man’s thoughtless down-grading 
of interesting wild creature to vermin, of vermin to pest, of pest to virtual 
extinction. Two better-known Australian creatures,.the little koala bear and 
that feathered oddity, the duck-billed platypus, both reached the point of 
near-extinction years ago, and only drastic official conservation measures 
have saved them. 

Fortunately a measure of Sovann protection is now afforded another 
big rarity, the Javan rhinoceros, a one-horned monster formerly common 
throughout Assam, Burma, Malaya, Siam, Sumatra and elsewhere, now 
reduced to a pitiful 20 or 30 specimens in a West Java reserve with a future 
that is almost blank. Two other rhinos, those massive living relics of 
prehistoric times, may also disappear in the next few years unless they are 
actively protected. The small, often hairy, two-horned Sumatran rhinoceros, 
once widely spread over eastern Asia, is now a forgotten rarity in Sumatra 
and Borneo, while the great Indian rhinoceros, although carefully preserved 
by the Indian Board for Wild Life in Assam, must also be considered on 
the danger list for survival, for only some 440 remain. 

Far fewer, probably only 100-200, Arabian oryx remain in the Great 
Sandy Desert of south Arabia. These are gracefully-slender white antelopes, 
formerly widespread in Syria, Jordan and Arabia, but now actively reaching 
total extermination through uncontrolled hunting with motor vehicles and 
modern weapons. And it’s the same story with the larger, spiral-horned 
yellow addax of the Sahara Desert, which is rapidly dying out through 
reckless hunting from jeeps. Perhaps the most beautiful of all the antelope 
tribe, the nyala, or bush-buck, which stands about 40 in. high and has 
magnificent in-curved horns surmounting its cross-striped body, has long 
been rare but its future offers a glimmer of hope. Thanks to enlightened 
protection in Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa and the Kruger National 
Park it survives in special reservations, but nowhere do its numbers resemble 
the great leaping herds that once ranged the forests of South and East Africa, 
their birthright. Swifter is the fate that awaits the little lemurs of the world. 
These hairy, tree-dwelling creatures are found only in Madagascar, and yet 
they are vanishing from this ancient retreat, thanks largely to the steady 
felling of the forests for agricultural progress. One, the tiny hairy-eared 
mouse lemur is already known to be extinct, and its fellows seem doomed 
to follow before long. 

Those curious “old gentlemen of the sea,” the seals, have long fought a 
losing battle against destruction by man greedy for their fur. Many species 
have been reduced beyond all imagining. even in this century, and three of 
the big, blackish:monk seals are among nature’s disappearing members. The 
once familiar Mediterranean monk seal, which grows up to 11 ft. long, 
has long been on the verge of extinction, and is now confined only to the 
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shores of Turkey, when once it spread commonly all'round the Mediter- 
ranean coasts and out in the Atlantic to the Canary Islands. A sad 
commentary on this valuable creature’s fate is provided by an incident which 
occurred as long ago as 1932, when a female was taken alive by Egyptian 
fishermen from Port Said. They were so puzzled by what they considered 
was a wanderer from the Arctic, that they packed the seal in ice and sent 
it by train to Alexandria for examination. The change in environment not 
surprisingly killed the animal. The West Indian monk seal, of the Caribbean 
shores, and the Hawaiian monk seal, both familiar to our seafaring fore- 
fathers, survived until the ’twenties but are now extinct, or nearly so. 

Of all the harmless large animals of the world the bison have had perhaps 
the roughest deal of all. As is well known, the North American bison or 
“buffalo” once teemed that continent and was brought by sheer recklessness 
and greed to near-extinction in the last century: in 1889 only 635 animals 
remained, Luckily, strict protection has brought about a fair increase, and 
now some 18-20,000 bison roam where millions once grazed. But the story 
of the closely-related European bison is not so encouraging, since its vast 
numbers were slaughtered long ago, so that in 1918 only 60 specimens 
remained in zoos and parks. Now this fine creature is no longer free and 
wild any more, for it owes its survival in minute numbers to park 
preservation. 

Not that these regrettable disappearances are confined to animals. Birds 
were formerly wiped out with senseless abandon, often for sheer lunatic ` 
fun, less commonly for food or feathers. The tragic saga of the passenger 
pigeon has not deterred man from harrying many innocent bird species to 
the point of extinction, and beyond. The secretive pink-headed duck of the 
dense jungly foothills of the Himalayas has become extinct in recent years, 
and need never have, while the striking ivory-billed woodpecker of North 
America, a favourite of the naturalist Audubon, who nicknamed it “Van 
Dyke” because of: its pleasant ebony, scarlet and white plumage, became 
supposedly extinct some years ago. Then a few birds were re-discovered in 
Florida in 1950, but although a special sanctuary was established to preserve 
them, they too disappeared. The same fate has overtaken a Haitian parrot, 
once numerous. 

Even more important is the saving of the lovely whooping crane, a bird 
that for years has teetered delicately on the edge of final destruction. Its 
breeding ground in Wood Buffalo Park, Canada, has recently been dis- 
covered and turned into a special reserve, and the United States Air Force 
has been persuaded from making the bird’s wintering ground in Texas a 
bombing range. Even so, the whole world population is barely above two 
dozen, and only one or two pairs breed each year. Nevertheless, there is 
some public awareness of this creature’s position. 

Praiseworthy protection measures have also been taken in New Zealand 
to save the great purple gallinule, or takahe, for after long being considered 
quite extinct, it was re-discovered in a remote valley in 1948. Less is being 
done for the survival of the big Steller’s albatross, of the islands south of 
Tokio, Japan, of which only a few pairs remain from many thousands a 
few decades ago. The official protection measures currently being offered a 
little red siskin in Venezuela, and the wonderful scarlet ibis in Surinam 
may not sound very important in a troubled world, but in principle they 
are, since they represent an awareness of the fate of nature’s disappearing 
species. 
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Unfortunately, the general world picture is not encouraging, and the 
example of history, with its sorry line of lost legions of wild fauna, is not 
being taken. An often overiooked example is in the oceans of the world, 
where over three centuries of commercial exploitation of whales has 
provided one of man’s worst examples of this kind of thing. The Greenland 
right whale has been hunted out’ of the sea, as have others, and today only 
international control ensures that any of the largest oil-bearing whales 
remain to breed, and offers little real hope for their distant future. The 
sperm whale, once the mainstay of the industry, is fast becoming scarce, 
and so the neglect goes on. 

Carried to its logical conclusion—and over not many generations, either 
—-this toll could result in the commonest bird or beast becoming a rare 
curio, with the world’s zoos become museums filled with skeletons and 
stuffed effigies of natural glories that once were. There are small preservation 
groups and societies in many countries doing valuable work, and some 
governments have been chivvied into action, often better late than never. 

But their efforts are continually hampered by lack of adequate funds and 
general indifference to the fate of our fellow-inhabitants of the earth. 
Nothing less than a world awareness of the appalling position will save us 
from witnessing many superb creatures vanish and from posterity’s 
reproach. CLIVE BEECH 


SCIENCE FICTION 


HE novel set in the future, erroneously called science fiction, is given 
scant attention by reviewers and literary critics. Miss Sarah Russell, 
in her occasional column for the Sunday Observer, is content to 
sum up the theme of half a dozen novels, find a moral in each of them 
and award marks ranging from C+ to A- in the manner of a school- 
mistress assessing end of term reports. This is not to deny that Miss Russell 
performs a valuable service. On the contrary, she brings the novels to the 
attention of her readers and offers them a guide to reading based’ on a 
five point scale. But this is not literary criticism: it is not even reviewing. 
It is no more than a shopper’s guide to a branch of fiction that, at its best, 
numbers writers of the calibre of George Orwell, Aldous Huxley, David 
Karp and Ray Bradbury among its practitioners. 
The best of the novels of the future compare favourably with some of 


the best fiction being written today. They explore with imagination the- ` 


behaviour and attitudes of men and women facing problems and situations 
which, although peculiar to a distant time and perhaps a distant’ planet, 
are credible and of interest if we are ever completely to understand the 
nature of man’s re-action to his changing environment—the basic theme, 
when all is said, of every work of fiction ever written. Much of what is 
written under the generic title of “Science Fiction” is relevant to this day 
and age. Ray Bradbury, in one of his most powerful short stories, tells of 
two children who allow a three dimensional television to rule their lives 
to such an extent that they come to hate and eventually to kill their parents 

who wish to remove the “toy.” In outline the plot may seem far-fetched, To 
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my mind, the complete story, written in taut and yet poetic prose, is a 
work of imagination and a searing social commentary. It is true that Ray 
Bradbury has received critical attention, and the Sunday Observer honoured 
him with a full page reprint of his story “The Golden Apples of the Sun.” 
But Bradbury is the exception. A dozen writers of almost equal ability 
have been relegated to the ranks of the ephemeral “whodunnits.” Had 
George Orwell made his first appearance today, with 1984 as his first 
novel, it would probably have been awarded a B+ and forgotten. 

On a first examination the indifference of critics towards the novel set 
in the future is a mystery. The traditions of this branch of literature are 
distinguished and date back to the first books concerned with the future 
of mankind. Science Fiction is a natural development from Bacon’s “New 
Atlantis,” Campanella’s “Civitis Solis,’ and Butler’s “Erewhon.” Since 
the middle of the last century, when a desperate need for new imaginative 
horizons developed in society, the scientific romance (another ill-chosen 
and misleading term) has attracted writers of every calibre. A few familiar 
names may serve to raise the subject above the level of the comic strip: 
Jules Verne, Richard Jeffries (After London), William Morris (News from 
Nowhere), Wells, Trollope, Kipling, Chesterton, Ronald Knox, Robert 
Graves, E. M. Forster, C. S. Lewis and even Evelyn Waugh. 

I am certain that many of the writers named, given the opportunity, 
would deny that they had ever written science fiction, and they would 
be justified in their disclaimers. There is no such thing as science fiction. 
Science and fiction are, by their natures, incompatible. It is this absurd 
label, together with a large quantity of superman horror comic nonsense 
that has given the whole field of fiction set in the future an aura of the 
ridiculous. Consequently, reviewers are unwilling to treat the subject 
seriously lest they be made to look foolish, and the reading public either 
sneers or reads the books well hidden behind the respectable covers of 
learned journals. The B.B.C.’s insipid jaunt into space has not helped 
matters. An hysterical radio operator (Lemmy), unworthy of a job on a 
cross-channel packet boat, has reduced: intelligent opinion of the series, 
and of other examples of science fiction, to contempt. In fairness it should 
be mentioned that the B.B.C. has produced some creditable work by Fred 
Hoyle and Kingsley Amis, but productions of quality work have been in- 
frequent. It is the regular stream of nonsense that does the harm in the. 
same way that it is the flood of comic strips and garish magazines that 
is taken as representative of the medium. Eighty per cent of science fiction 
may be rubbish, but this is little justification for ignoring the worth-while 
20 per cent. The stories of Dorothy L. Sayers and Raymond Chandler 
are not treated with a veiled contempt because the bulk of detective 
literature is fit only for the incinerator. I believe that the real reason for 
the neglect of the novel set in the future lies in the term “science fiction” 
which has offended the scientists and brought forth scorn and ridicule. 
The truth of the matter is that the attack by the infallible men of science 
is groundless. They accuse writers of making prophecies and of misleading 
their readers. These accusations are false as a brief description of the three . 
main types of science fiction will show. 

David Karp’s fine novel “One” is an example of the many books which 
deal with an extended form of the world we know—a world which is 

olitically and sociologically possible. Scientific gimmicks and tech- 
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nological marvels are reduced to a minimum, and where they are infroduced 
their purpose is to set the scene dnd establish an environment. The story 
is concerned with the position of the individual in a police state. Professor 
Burden, the main character, is a paid informer who reports on his university 
colleagues to the Department of Internal Security. Burden is an ordinary 
man, a little vain, but leading a normal academic and domestic life. His 
reports, however, are found to contain heresies, and Burden is called to 
the Department for examination. This examination and the changes that 
are forced on Burden’s personality form the core of the novel. Karp, like 
many other writers of novels set in the future, is concerned with his charac- 
ters and their reaction to one another and to their environment. He is 
concerned with people, not with things. 

The preoccupation of many novels of the future with a post-atomic war 
era is relevant to this survey, for it suggests that the writers are reflecting 
the fears of people all over the world and that by creating a new world in 
which man survives they are offering hope and a form of escape from the 
bleak outlook. This would appear to be particularly true for the younger 
generation for whom science fiction has a considerable appeal. It should 
be stressed, however, that the “escapist” element is not strong: in most of 
the “post-atomic” novels the authors are at pains to describe a society in 
which the dangers of power politics and unrealistic leadership are as serious 
as they are today. In effect, these novels disturb our vain illusions and 
force us to consider where the-political and social follies of our own time 
are leading us. It matters little whether the authors create a plastic hell or 
an aluminium heaven. What is important is their analyses of the ways 
human beings can be expected to behave in a future situation. 

In the science fantasies, which are often based on theories of Time and 
exaggerated extensions of present day scientific achievements, there is little 
attempt to portray a society. The fantasies are concerned with the individual 
living in what can only be describéd as a dream world. The technology is 
the product of imagination and does not pretend to be real. Ray Bradbury 
in “The Silver Locusts” is concerned with the beauty of a strange landscape 
and with the behaviour of the people inhabiting it. “The flame birds waited, 
like a bed of coals, glowing on the cool smooth sands. The white canopy 
ballooned on the night wind, flapping softly, tied by a thousand green 
ribbons to the birds .. . Ylla laid herself back in the canopy and, at a 
word from her husband, the birds leaped, burning, towards the dark sky. 
The sand slid whining under; the blue hills drifted by, drifted by, leaving . 
their home behind, the raining pillars, the caged flowers, the singing books, 
the whispering floor creeks. . . .” This is a new fairy land where fables are 
enacted for our entertainment and where people behave just as they behave 
in the world we know. Stories of fantasy, when written by men of imagina- 
tion and in prose that approaches poetry are deserving of as much attention 
as novels which are given, at great length, poor notices. 

It has been said that inter-planetary travel is the great myth of our time. 
Chis may or may not be true. What cannot be denied is that the idea of 
man invading the stars is for many people a magnificent conception and that 
although we may be ions from realizing the dream we are nearer to it than 
we have ever been before.It is natural that we should wonder what we shall 
find when, and if, contact with another planet is established. The authors 
of novels dealing with space travel are exploring the possibilities. 
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Many of these writers take great care to base their stories on established 
theories, The science, however, is not important. These books are concerned 
with the behaviour of men and women. How will they re-act to an alien 
race? How will they acclimatize themselves to new conditions of tempera- 
ture and gravity? These and countless other problems, examined by writers 
of intelligence, skill and integrity, can make fascinating reading and are 
certainly no more worthless than the average detective story. In conclusion 
it must be admitted that some publishers of science fiction must accept 
responsibility for the critical neglect of this type of literature. Garish and 
horrific covers and illustrations serve only to alienate the interest of readers 
who would otherwise be prepared to judge the books on their merits. It is, 
in fact, time that science fiction was released from the “novelty corner” and 
included in that class of writing known simply as “fiction” where it would 
receive the attention and respect that any serious and competent novel 
deserves. KENNETH METHOLD 


QUEEN MARY OF MODENA 


RINCESS Mary Beatrice, who was born in the ducal palace of.the 

Pae Italian Duchy of Modena on October 5, 1658, was the 

daughter of Alphonso d’Este, Duke of Modena and Laura Martinozzi. 

In her youth she wanted to enter a convent rather than to become the 

second wife of James, Duke of York (Charles IPs younger brother), who 
was 25 years older than her. She had never even met him. ot 

It so happened that Anne Hyde, James’s first wife, died in 1671. As 
the royal widower was anxious to remarry, his old friend the Earl of 
Peterborough was sent (1673) on a roving mission abroad to find a suitable 
bride. 

When Peterborough sought her hand on behalf of the Duke, Mary 
Beatrice passionately declared that she felt such an aversion to marriage 
she would rather throw herself into the fire. Despite her wilfulness Peter- 
borough described her with enthusiasm: “She was iall and admirably 
shaped; her complexion was of the last degree of fairness, her hair black 
as jet, so were her eyebrows and her eyes, but the latter so full of light 
and sweetness as they dazzle and charm too.” 

However, the combined entreaties of her Mother, Pope Clement X and 
Louis XIV’s diplomats, induced her to submit to their wishes. Indeed she 
had little choice in the matter. The proxy wedding took place on Septem- 
ber 20 in the ducal palace, followed by another ceremony when she arrived 
at Dover. All the same, Parliament tried to prevent the marriage altogether 
because of the fanatical sentiment against Roman Catholics. 

At their first meeting Mary Beatrice confessed to a childish aversion to 
the Duke of York. Gradually she became deeply attached to him. Actually 
she was one of the few people who really loved that humourless and rather 
stupid man. Her faithfulness and devotion to him deserve high praise because 
fidelity in marriage was very rarely practised at Charles IPs Court. As 
for James, he was proud of her beauty and flattered by her jealousy, but at 
first he regarded her as a plaything for his two daughters, Mary and Anne, 
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who were only a little younger than his bride. Later he realized in his stolid 
way the valuable prize he had gained in the marriage lottery. 

In-spite of her grace and intelligence Mary Beatrice never became 
popular. It was her misfortune to be compelled to share James’s 
unpopularity, particularly after 1676 when he ceased to attend the Church 
of England Services. He was a Roman Catholic convert; difficult to under- 
stand, haughty and rather aloof. Unlike King Charles, both Mary Beatrice 
and James were poor judges of men. g s 

Nevertheless her first five years at Charles? Court were gay and happy, 
though saddened by the loss of her children in infancy. Both Mary. 
Beatrice and her daughter Isabella (who survived to the age of five), were 
painted by Sir Peter Lely. The Duke and Duchess of York lived at St. 
James’s Palace, which was her favourite home. She was ardently fond 
of music and had literary tastes, so she was courted by the aged Edmund 
Waller and the poet laureate Dryden, who dedicated his “State of 


- Innocence” to her, a dramatic poem founded on Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 


With her brother-in-law Charles she was always on affectionate terms. 
He much admired her. “He was always kind to me?’ she said, “and was 
so truly amiable and good-natured, that I loved him very much, even 
before I became attached to my Lord the Duke of York.” 

Undoubtedly Mary Beatrice resented her husband’s squalid love affairs 
with various ladies of the Court, particularly Catherine Sedley, whom John 
Evelyn once described as “none of the most virtuous but a witt.” She was 
a coarse, rather ugly woman, who acquired a great ascendancy over James. 
Naturally Mary Beatrice, with her Italian pride and jealous character, 
could not submit meekly whilst James indulged in promiscuous love affairs. 
Once Charles cynically remarked that “he believed his brother had his 
mistresses given him by his priests for penance.” : f 

Though Bishop Burnet—a hostile critic—pays grudging tribute to her 
charm and beauty, he complains of her “satirical temper,” scarcely sur- 
prising perhaps when we consider what she had to cope with. She was at 
times arrogant and too conscious of her high birth and position. 

After the Popish Terror (1679) troubles overwhelmed the Duke and 
Duchess. The King was forced to send his brother into exile. Despite her 
delicate health Mary Beatrice shared all her husband’s privations and - 
refused to part from him. In Brussels she became homesick, writing to her 
friend Lady Bellasyse for news of “dear England.” For a time they resided 
at Holyrood House, which reminded her of the ducal palace in Modena. 

With her step-daughter Princess Mary, who married the Prince of Orange 
in 1677, she maintained a friendly correspondence for many years, refer- 
ring to her as “my dear Lemon” and visiting her in the Hague. However 
the relationship was embittered when Mary Beatrice became Queen and 
gave birth to a prince. st 

How far her influence with James was harmful in stiffening his religious 
views is difficult to estimate, though he was certainly far more bigoted 
than she. She may have regarded herself as a missionary for the conversion 
of England, but she always favoured moderation. For instance, she rather 
disliked the extremist Father Petre, who after James ascended the throne 
(1685), absolutely dominated him. ~ 

_ During the coronation she -impressed everybody by her dignity and 
piety. But her superstitious nature received a shock when King James’s 
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crown would not stay firmly on his head, an evil omen as she later told 
the nuns of Chaillot. f 

Lord Macaulay has accused her of doing nothing to save the lives of 
the rebels implicated in the Monmouth rebellion. However, according to 
Thomas, the Earl of Ailesbury’s Memoirs, she pleaded successfully with 
the King on behalf of Charles Lord Brandon (the Earl of Macclesfield’s 
son). From the Tower the Duke of Monmouth wrote to beg her to intercede, 
with the King. She replied that had his offence been against herself, she 
would have readily forgiven him, but his usurpation was a matter the 
King alone could deal with. She was not present during Monmoutb’s 
fateful interview with James when he begged for his life. 

Mary Beatrice showed magnificent courage during the tragic period when 
her husband proposed that she should seek safety in flight with the infant 
Prince of Wales. According to a Florentine diplomat Count Terriesi, the 
Queen begged the King to let her stay and share his fate. But he was 
adamant. The most dramatic account of her flight to France was written 
by Francesco Riva, her wardrobe-keeper. 

Perhaps the Queen’s character, moulded by the harrowing experiences 
through which she had passed, is best seen during those sad, weary years 
of exile in France. Mary Beatrice and her husband lived in the Chateau 
of Saint Germain-en-Laye, hospitably provided for them by Louis XIV. 
Le Roi Soleil had a high opinion of her. “This is what a Queen should 
be like,” he observed after her first visit to Versailles. The Saintly way she 
cared for her husband, who was psychologically a sick man, was greatly 
marvelled at. 

After King James’s death (1701) his Queen found her chief consolation 
among the nuns at Chaillot. It was the same religious order which she had 
once longed to enter at Modena. She lived long enough to see her son’s ` 
(The Old Pretender’s) cause doomed in the "15 rebellion, dying at the 
age of 59 in 1718. 

BRYAN BEVAN 


ARCHDUKE OTTO 


IKE a man wearing a plastron and in firm control of his court-sword 

Archduke Otto of Habsburg who, according to ancient protocol must 

still be addressed as “His Imperial Majesty,” steps briskly into the 
European arena. He is scaling the final hurdles athwart the Habsburgs’ 
long road back to the seat of their power: Austria. Their real home is a 
dilapidated castle in- Switzerland. Both coalition parties of the neutral 
Republic of Austria are now virtually agreed that Otto of Habsburg may 
return to the land ruled with such autocratic abandon by his forbears. 
Why is it that his Comings and goings are so assiduously watched by both 
East and West? He exercises no power and little influence. The constitu- 
tion and the State Treaty signed in 1955 debars Austria from restoring the — 
Monarchy. Yet, for a posse of reasons, Otto is not a figure to be dismissed 
lightly. He is a man with a vision and, though perhaps a little starchy and 
magniloquent, his type if distilled in Central Europe, has a way of stirring 
things up. 


L 
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Otto’s mirage of the future is to build a “new order which will embrace 
the whole of life, constructed from a single coherent point of view.” It 
turns out to be a federal Europe, middle class in structure, uninspiring in 
cast but highly respectable in morals, with an elected monarch as supreme 
guardian of law and justice. He: still glorifies the monarchy because of the 
“realisation,” as he puts it, “that this form of government is better able to 
serve the common good under the conditions of the future.” He is thinking 
along the broad lines of a federation. As symbol it will have the “Crown 
of the Holy Roman Empire embodying the traditions of Charlemagne, 
the ruler of the united Occident.” In a recent interview he said that he was 
. going to dedicate himself to the future of Europe. This grandiloquent 

prospect has filled several of his supporters with misgivings. What does 
Otto want? Close confidants explain uneasily that what he means is that 
he does not wish to be embroiled in the sour jungle of Austrian party 
politics. “He wants to be in charge of the ‘European Documentation 
Centre’ with headquarters in Vienna.” This spells a vague promise, but he 
who holds four doctor’s degrees has every reason to be ambiguous in his 
proclaimed aims. 

Although no Fascist himself, Otto has been a most amenable pupil of 

- General Franco. It was in Madrid that the Documentation Centre was 
formed shortly after the war. Its meetings were well attended. From all 
over West Europe there came Catholic, and, much to everyone’s surprise, 
Protestant leaders of the principal political streams of thought to discuss 
the themes developed by Otto and his fellow philosophers. Naturally 
Franco expressed satisfaction at this trend. Indirectly his own ideas of 
European rehabilitation were injected into the, discussions, “Nationaliza- 
tion,” preached Otto, “has been more successful in monarchies than in 
republics.” Here it was. again, this deceptively simple and smooth vision 
of a United States of Europe under an Emperor-King as arbiter. One of the 
family’s perennial flaws is that it thinks it is infallible. Otto’s mother, the 
ex-Empress Zita, has never abandoned the idea of the Habsburgs’ divine 
right to wear the Crown of the Holy Roman Emperors. In 1919 the consti- 
tution-makers of the new Austria wrote a provision into the country’s 
statutes which annulled all privileges hitherto enjoyed by the royal house. 
All members of the House of Habsburg-Lorraine had to leave the country 
unless (and this is the crux of the whole matter) “they renounced- their 
membership and claim to the throne.” Royalists have never acknowledged 
this curious formulation. “How can anyone renounce his family?” they 
ask scornfully. “If Princess Margaret had married Group Captain Town- 
send, would she have been asked to renounce the Windsors?” It is a poor 
comparison, but it is nevertheless a point and in Vienna the government 
has already conceded it. Even the Marxists are now gruffly reconciled to the 
view that Otto’s return could not undermine the durability of the republic. 
Besides, the phrasing of this controversial article in the constitution is 
now considered to be too loose to justify its ss aay in the strictest 
sense of the law. 

This new flexibility is partly due to a growing interaction of forces 
within the European movement. Even if Europe has rarely done well with 
men of inspired confidence, leaders who proclaim that they are guided by 
Providence, Otto’s following is by no means negligible. He has removed 
the heavy hand of his mother, an ambitious woman who, in her long years 
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of bitter exile, never recognized Austria’s republican status. Twice she 
manoeuvred her husband, the ex-Emperor Charles, into hopeless adventures 
to regain the Hungarian throne, and twice those missions collapsed 
disastrously. Otto’s approach is suppler by far. When, two years ago, 
a former Austrian officer by the name of Fischer-Ledenice asked point-- 
blank if he was planning a Restoration, he convinced him that such a move 
would be folly. From his temporary residence on the German-Austrian 
border Fischer-Ledenice hastened back to Vienna to reassure his friends 
and compatriots, and mustered the so-called “Monarchist Movement of 
Austria” which was soon swamped with people from all strata. To these 
newcomers he explained: “We do not stand for legitimism. We support 
Otto of Habsburg’s political concepts.” Nevertheless the new order which 
Otto preaches does seém remarkably out of tune with the facts of European 
life. The Christian Democrat parties which presumably would be the 
mainstay of his support have been losing the momentum of their appeal. 
Even if he succeeds in welding together an amorphous and multi-lingual 
cohort of states, the Russians would hardly consent to being idle spectators. 

The return to Austria is an imperative partly because the Habsburgs 
want to be in direct control of their estates. Otto, who often pokes fun 
at what he derisively calls “homo austriacus,” is too shrewd to pin his 
faith exclusively on support from within the republic. The Austrian throne 
is a meaningless symbol. On the other hand, he believes there is a future 
in restoring the dignity of the Danubian peoples. “Their status would then 
rank with that of the American Middle West,” say his followers. For 
a thousand years the Habsburgs were important somebodies in Europe. 
They reached their zenith in the person of Charles V, and, like that 
majestic figure, they have never digressed from a fixity of purpose to 
achieve their aims. Eventually Europe wearied of them. In the social 
upheavals of the past four decades they have shuffled ineffectually in a 
twilight of hope and cold mortification. Now Otto pronounces for a “new 
look” in European confederation, a fresh start. 

FRANK FELDMAN 


GUARDINI ON THE FUTURE 


T least three books by Romano Guardini are now available in trans- 
lation in this country. As, however, only a few people seem to have 
heard of him, it would be bold to affirm that he is an outstanding 
international figure if other countries such as France and the United States 
had not already appreciated his importance. In Chicago further books of 
his are in course of being translated. The two by him which I am going 
to consider by way of introduction are Das Ende der Neuzeit and Welt 
und Person, The first is translated as The End of the Modern World 
‘Sheed and Ward, 8s. 6d.). A translation of the second is in hand in 
America. 
{n spite of an Italian name and Italian birth—at Verona in 1885— 
Guardini has spent his life in Germany, and at Munich, where since 1948 
he has been professor of the philosophy of religion, his public lectures of 
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an evening are croweded. Ordained in 1911, he is a Roman monsignore. 
It is from.the lap of orthodoxy that he confronts contemporary European 
manners and morals. He seeks to discern whither they may be leading the 
world, and in quest of a guide for the undertaking he goes back to 
Pascal. He feels that only now—at an interval of 300 years from the 
time when they were jotted down—can the full significance of certain 
pregnant Pensées be grasped. Pascal alone foresaw, and comparatively 
quickly after the Renaissance itself, that the humanism of the Renaissance, 
while retaining religious and ecclesiastical forms, had actually abandoned 
the outlook necessary to holding the Christian faith, and that for this 
reason it carried within its very presuppositions the germ of eventual ruin. 
Today it is amid this always inherent ruin that we live. The age of 
humanism fades, and an age materialistically-minded, impersonal, and 
despiritualized, will soon have obliterated it utterly, and yet plainly be its 
progeny. i 

Of so momentous and sweeping a statement we may at first well question 
the accuracy. It has recently been declared arbitrary to speak of historical 
ages or epochs at all, precisely because nobody has ever noticed one sharply 
ending and another fully-grown beginning, even as a living king at once 
succeeds a king who dies. All the same it is more than convenient to 
divide history into ages; it is necessary in order to distinguish how men 
have lived by the light of incompatible spiritual constellations at different 
times. It is not only convenient, it is irrefutable to say that Europe 
remained inside the Middle Ages so long as the cosmology of the Church 
withstood challenge. During the Middle Ages heaven was up in the sky 
and hell down below in the bowels of the earth. On the day that this could 
no longer be accepted the Christian faith became more difficult to hold. 
The light by which the Middle Ages lived was not only that of faith and 
grace; it was also that of symbol, and we now cannot truly tell where the 
confines of symbol and fact were drawn. But with the adoption of the 
Copernican hypothesis, with the discovery of the American continent, with 
the development of mathematics and the elaboration of scientific method, 
and after the first journeyings into the interior of the self, men became 
more prosaic, and those guiding stars were found to have waned. Others 
had to be chosen and followed. For faith, grace, and symbol, men sub- 
stituted Nature, the personality as subject, and culture. 

The term “Nature” summed up till recently all that part of the human 
environment over which mastery was to mean greater physical comfort 
and ease. The human personality was set up as prime mover in both the 
arts and the sciences, and man transferred creativeness from God to him- 
self. Finally, culture—an uncircumscribed eclecticism—was instituted as an 
agreeable substitute for religious faith and worship. No doubt Christianity 
was not disowned. At the very time its officers’ were mimicking the 
paganism of Antiquity and schismatics were rending it with the Reforma- 
tion, it remained politically and socially like some great commanding rock. 
Upon that rock the successive assaults of deism, atheism, and finally 
indifferentism, did not unfurl without meeting resistance. The prophetic 
prescience of Pascal appears only the more remarkable. What he alone 
grasped so early was, Guardini says, that Nature, the personality as subject, 
and culture were unfitted from the outset to serve as enduring lights to live 
by. And today we see that Pascal was justified. Today Nature has ceased 
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being tangible: it has dissolved into mathematical formulae. Individuality 
or personality is no longer prized, and the substantiality of the subject is 
disputed: the emphasis has shifted to social conformity and team-work. 
As for culture, the very multiplicity of its current manifestations, its com- 
bination of the antiquarian, the exotic, and the merely quaint, must 
unavoidably render it trivial. In a world in which gadgets predominate, 
and the pursuit of physical and sensuous satisfactions to the exclusion of 
all spiritual aspiration, culture rapidly becomes superfluous. 

In Guardini’s eyes, nobody better than Goethe personified the age which 
had ‘begun with the Renaissance. Goethe’s infatuation with Nature, his 
cultivation of personality, his constant nourishment of himself with culture, 
make of him the perfect representative, even as Dante with The Divine 
Comedy perfectly represents the medieval age. And in order to be con- 
vinced that the age of the Renaissance is now finished and passing away, 
notwithstanding that the landscape is still littered with its vestiges, we 
have only to think of Goethe, for at once he and his all-embracing mind 
are seen to be as remote from the pre-occupations of our day, and as 
unintelligible, as are the visions of Dante. 

To the “angry young men” and “Lucky Jims” who have sprung up in 
contemporary society Guardini’s diagnosis of the mid-twentieth century 
situation of European man should seem to confirm from an entirely 
unexpected quarter their revolutionary premonitions and their ostensibly 
inordinate demands. They declare that tradition is- growing futile and want 
the past completely repudiated. Guardini comes along with the assurance 
that what they desiderate has in fact largely happened. To the minority, 
however, who refuse to believe that to break so utterly with the past can 
be safe, who retain some intimation of man’s spiritual potentialities, the 
prospect conjured up is indeed drear and bleak. Guardini himself admits 
as much. But he is not without hope for the relative few who will, he is 
convinced, still be available to answer the call of divine grace. 

The machine age, the age of well-nigh unbridled power, the age of mass- 
man, is already proving to be an age of team-work, and team-work, he 
says, begets and fosters comradeship. Love of one’s neighbour thus con- 
tinues to be possible. And this love will go on throwing out roots in the 
breasts of those men and women who understand that they are what he 
calls persons. He rejects the fashionable doctrine of existentialism, and yet 
adopts whole-heartedly the existentialist teaching that every human being 
is a person—is, that is to say, in a relation to the’ total environment which 
only the term “person” enables each to be properly aware of. It is in 
growing conscious that they are persons that men and women may escape 
from the animal state at present contenting the multitude and attain to full 
human stature. It is as persons that they can recognize themselves as being 
creatures, and hence come to be ready to surrender their -personal wills to 
the one truly creative will—the will of God. 

MONTGOMERY BELGION 


THE CENTENARY OF THE RUBAIYAT 


NE day in 1859 Dante Gabriel Rossetti was rummaging in the 
O oeny box” outside Bernard Quaritch’s book-shop in St. Martin’s 

Lane. At last he found what he had been looking for—a brown 
coloured volume with no author’s name on it,, originally priced at five 
shillings but which Mr. Quaritch could not sell even for one shilling and 
had relegated to the “unsaleable” and second-hand stall on the pavement. 
The poet had been told that it was a real “find.” Rossetti and his com- 
panion Swinburne laid out sixpence. After an excited reading they returned 
next day to purchase further copies to pass round among friends, and 
jovially up-braided the stall-attendant because the price had gone up to 
two-pence! By the end of the week the remaining copies of the tiny edition 
had sold for a guinea each. 

The book, said to be a translation from Persian, consisted of 300 lines 
of verse and was called The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyám. It was; in fact, 
a transformation rather than a translation—the sole instance of a copy 
being superior to the original, and in relation to its size now more frequently 
quoted than the Bible. That its author was found to be an, indolent and 
eccentric gentleman named Edward Fitzgerald proved to be of as little 
interest then as now; and this attitude of the public would seem to have 
been approved by Fitzgerald, for he pursued a wandering and anonymous 
life to the end and showed little interest in the fortunes of his brain-child. 
In 1853 he had taken up Persian under the influence of his friend Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Through Cowell he received a rare 
Oriental transcript on yellow paper which had been found in the Bodleian 
Library, written in purple-black ink much powdered with gold. Later 
Cowell sent him a further manuscript from Calcutta. The Bodleian Mss 
consisted of 158 four-lined stanzas or quatrains (rubdiydt) written by a 
Persian poet Omar Khavydm, who was born at Naishavtir and died pro- 
bably in 1.123 A.D. The poet’s friend Nizam á} Mulk became Prime ` 
Minister to the Sultan and, in fulfilment, so the legend ran, of a school-boy 
pact that whichever one rose to fame and fortune should share it with the 
others. granted Omar a fat pénsion which saved him from the daily toil 
to which he was averse. Now able to follow his own bent, he became 
noted as a mathematician and astronomer and helped to reform the 
Calendar. Loss of faith, however, delivered him over to loose living, and 
his agnostic opinions were not to the liking of the fierce Mohammedan 
mystics of his time. Fitzgerald felt drawn to Omar not so much for his 
hedonistic philosophy, still less for the gross sensuality detailed in many 
of the verses and which the fastidious Fitzgerald rigorously excluded. as 
for certain aspects of his temperament which were like to his own: his 
loneliness, his dislike of playing an active part in life, his keen pleasure 
in the things of the present simply because they must pass, his recollection 
of past joys. his love of colours and gardens. 

Deficient in imagination, feminine in his irritability, the work of transla- 
tion allowed Fitzgerald to evade the patient and fretting grind of original 
work. He did not so much translate as reduce, refine, and carry over. as 
he said, “the spirit of the thing.” Though the Bodleian Mss contained only 
158 quatrains, up to 500 in other manuscripts are ascribed to Omar, but 
the authorship of many is doubtful. In Fitzgerald’s first selection there are 
75, and in his three further revisions the number varies from 110 to 101. 
For the most part the original Persian verses are not continuous, being 
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self-contained reflections on a single idea such as wine or love, but in his 
“translation,” which he said he had “clapped on the back of Omar,” he 
threaded the stanzas into a story, the life-journey of one man’s soul. About 
half are transformations of single quatrains, the rest being adapted from 
two or more, while a few stanzas in the first edition seem to be almost 
original work—the essence, however, being distilled from the spirit of the 
original. 

Having been asked by Parker of Fraser's Magazine for a contribution, 
he submitted the original selection but, as they remained unpublished. he 
demanded their return a year later, printed some 200 copies, gave one or 
two away, and finally turned the balance over to Quaritch. So little was 
he interested in any financial return or in the volume reaching the general 
public that his own letters of later years contain contradictory accounts of 
the publication. All that is certain is that the edition ended up in Quaritch’s 
“penny-box.” Today in dainty formats and illustrated by the eminent, 
various editions of the Rubdiydr sell steadily and are particularly favoured 
as Christmas or birthday presents. 

Comparisons have been made between the Rubdiydt and A Shropshire 
Lad, and between Fitzgerald and A. E. Housman (whose centenary also 
occurs this year). As for the books their slim and attractive editions have 
both been popular as occasional gifts. As pieces of literary composition 
the poems share a brevity of lines and economy of words which have 
made them attractive to composers of songs. Both volumes were unique 
efforts, by-products of life, not written for gain. There is scarcely any other 
similarity between them. Omar’s hedonism may seem to chime with 
Housman’s Cyrenaic philosophy, but there is none of Housman’s particular 
brand of bleak and barren scepticism in the Rubdiydt. There is no brutal 
defiance of the Cosmos: Omar’s pre-occupation with death is gentler and 
more positively fruitful than Housman’s destructive obsession with murder, 
suicide, the gallows and the grave. And Omar would only have obeyed 
the second part of Housman’s desperate and proud injunction to “shoulder 
the sky, my lad, drink your ale.” 

JOHN QUINLAN 


THE BICENTENARY OF CANDIDE 


OLTAIRE has had several peaks to his fame and, although at least 

V one of these has gradually crumbled, it has not diminished with the 
passing of time. His fame now rests on work which he himself 
thought comparatively negligible. He is unsurpassed as a master of prose 
style; yet the imaginative message of what he considered his most important 
literary creations—his plays: for instance—is so commonplace that we 
wonder now that he could ever have been hailed as a great poet and 
dramatist. In matters of religion, his piercing sarcasm demolished the 
anthropomorphic representations surviving in an‘age of scepticism. With 
the Church now no longer assailed by the high priests of science his rapier 
thrusts are seen to be wide of the mark intended. The old man with the 
beard. the fire and brimstone of the bottomless pit. and the golden harps 
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of the blessed have passed into the realms of poetry; but God and Heaven 
and Hell remain. 

Yet Voltaire will live, for he hated injustice, slavery, war, cant and greed 
with passionate sincerity. He was gifted with as ready a wit as ever a man 
possessed and as an observer of human nature he was singularly acute. He 
was moreover one of the first modern historians. Whenever he satirized the 
weaknesses of men, being careful to make example of their universal 
failings; whenever he described a gross breach of justice or criminal blunder, 
and whenever he described just what he observed without reasoning too 
much thereon, he is a delight to the lover of bright inconsequences and a 
tonic to all who hate self-deception. Above all, it is his contes, or philo- 
sophical tales, and his many letters, that remain vibrantly alive today— 
exactly 200 years after Candide was first printed. The reprints, editions and 
translations of this slender tale are innumerable, but it is fitting that for 
its bi-centenary the University of London Press should publish an edition 
of the most enduring and widely read work by Voltaire! 

Professor Crocker of Baltimore begins by tracing the genesis of the work 
and its subject—the problem of evil. At the dawn of the eighteenth century, 
Pierre Bayle posed a dilemma: either God was good and not omnipotent, 
or else He was omnipotent but not good. Bayle argued that God would not 
escape responsibility for all things in His creation. The most notable result- 
ing defence of Christianity was Leibnitz’s optimism which tried to reconcile 
current theological tenets with eighteenth-century mechanical scientific views 
on the philosopher’s monadology. The supreme monad was God; others 
derive from Him. Pre-established harmony is fixed among all monads which 
are constant in size. The whole universe was wound up by God and, in 
general, good and evil are balanced. This is, in fact, the best of all possible 
worlds that could be created—a view popularized by Wolf, Shaftesbury and 
Alexander Pope ——. 

“If rightly understood, 
All partial ill is universal good.” 

The young Voltaire, too, expressed satisfaction with the world’s amenities 
in which he shared. The change in his outlook was gradual as he came to 
recognize evil and suffering. Especially in the contes, from Zadig to 
Candide’, he became more and more sceptical of the optimistic outlook of 
the metaphysicians. Increasing age, the loss of Madame du Châtelet, the 
Potsdam interlude, semi-exile from Paris, European wars, his study of 
history with its crimes and follies—all drove him to pessimism. Yet he 
clung to the idea of progress and believed in the perfectibility of man, in 
meliorism. 

What he did not believe is that here and now “tout est bien.” If all is so, 
why original sin and the fall, why undeserved suffering all around us, why 
40,000 innocent victims of the Lisbon earthquake? Can we reconcile the 
co-existence of God and evil? By himself Voltaire can find no solution, 
but his hope is in the future; we must strive for betterment without reasoning 
overmuch. Work will make the world supportable. At the outset of 
Candide’s career he has many contemporary horrors revealed to him: the 
European cruelty to slaves, religious intolerance, wars of aggression, poverty 
and dishonesty. Indeed the first 29 chapters of Candide are filled with the 
misfortunes of man’s life; only the final one lets up and we find the 
1 Candide ou L’Optimisme, edited by Professor L. G. Crocker. 
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characters chastened, cultivating their garden. Voltaire’s last 20 years, after 
Candide, were his happiest, spent in improving the lot of men and diminish- 
ing the amount of evil in the world. 

Candide has “story value,” capturing the reader’s interest. It is philosophy 
in action. Events succeed each other rapidly; many are fantastic adventures 
burlesqued. The narrative gives the sensation of movement and the feeling 
of space. We journey with the hero and learn with him, by dint of accumu- 
lated experiences, that nowhere does Dr. Pangloss’s optimism correspond 
with reality. False ideas are refuted by devastating ridicule, a reductio ad 
absurdum; pricking the balloon of a pompous and empty philosophy. The 
serious and the burlesques intermingle. False values are revealed by the 
irony of a style that is always lucid and graceful, a keen-edged instrument 
for the play of ideas, yet often gay and festive. Unlike wit, Voltaire’s irony 
does not depend only on word play; it may be implicit in situation, for 
example, “At the auto-da-fé, the ladies are served refreshments between 
the mass and the execution.” After the first Lisbon earthquake the authori- 
ties in Portugal had burnt a few heretics and Jews to appease the Powers- 
that-be, when a second earthquake destroyed what had been left of the city. 

In that age of rabid superstition Voltaire remembered that he had no 
sceptre but a pen. He wrote Candide. The hero is chased from his chateau, 
kidnapped, survives war and shipwreck, an earthquake, and adventures in 
many lands, until his quest ends with the cultivation of his own garden. He 
is the Pilgrim of another Progress. Voltaire, the onlooker, sees its wrongs 
and uses his sword to pierce the breast-plate of self-righteousness. He saw 
that the hope of mankind lies in the enlightened conscience. 

Professor Crocker states that style or art alone does not conserve a work’ 
of fiction; richness of meaning does that. It must have profound universal 
ımports. Scientific materialism in any case destroyed eighteenth-century 
optimism. Candide offers a general view of man based on Voltaire’s con- 
templation of the human past and present. He became pessimistic as he 
studied the cruelty and corruption of institutions in a seemingly indifferent 
universe without moral plan—a tragic view of man’s destiny. Yet his 
objective detachment refuses to allow emotion to conquer the intellect and 
destroy its balance. This is no shallow philosophy. Reason is still man’s 
best and distinctive weapon in fending off the trials of life and dealing with 
its problems. He is the arch-foe of the anti-rational philosophies of his day 
and ours. By reason he means common sense and the pragmatic. How 
different from Rousseau! For Voltaire, reason is, says Crocker, that supreme 
play of the intellect for setting things in their true perspective and restoring 
the balance, that cleanser and objectifier: irony. Philosophy in action should 
discover universal evil but not surrender to despair. The rational attitude 
seeks a balance, based on the real and the possible. Common sense has its 
revenge on quixotism. By admitting the reality of evil we may learn the 
one road to a modestly happy and creative life, the acceptance of the real 
but limited work that we can achieve. We must give up aiming for the stars, 
but refuse, too, to join the wolves. We must cultivate our garden. “Le bon- 
heut est là où nous sommes.” The philosophy of Candide is needed today. 
The University of Tasmania. L. A. TRIEBEL 
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LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Travelling to work 
I have walked through the winter 
Into this bright spring, where buds shine like lights, 
To find London’s poor here on the benches 
Taking courage from the sun. 


Here sits Poverty, 
His trousers tied with sacking, 
His thoughts as bleak and threadbare as his coat, 
Fumbling crumbs to mouth from last week’s paper, 
Hunger makıng him clumsy. 


And here Wisdom sits 
Reading in his old, tired book. 
Tattered and faded he is like the page 
He screws his eyes against the sun to read: 
With age, his sense has gone. 


And here rests Despair, 
Bleak-brained and bowler-hatted, 
Nodding sadly to the sun. The market 
Crashed . . . Now, his umbrella’s pawned, his spirit broken, 
While his eyes are summerless, 


And here’s Widowhood, 
Reviling her buried man. 
Her bare gums stream filthy words from habit, 
She feeds on old quarrels. Like the others, 
She has nothing else to do. : 
RoBERT BRUCE 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


DE GAULLE THE SECOND 


Inevitably rebellion in ‘Algiers and revolution in France provoked political 
re-thinking and, among many books, Alfred Fabre Luce’s is outstanding. Was 
it rebellion in Algiers? Salan, President of the Public Safety Committee, sought 
the Ministry’s resignation but he was a delegate from that Ministry. He was 
military leader of rebels, yet in confidential communication with Pflimlin 
against whom he was rebelling. The Committee called for General de Gaulle. 
But Gaullism has a dissident record. He had opposed the armistice that 
enabled government to continue on French soil, limit the occupation, and 
soften privations. He had created divisions that weakened France more than 
his participation in victory strengthened her. He opposed proclaiming Paris 
an open city. Would he in future expose Paris to atomic destruction? He 
accepted Winston Churchill’s concept of Franco-British citizenship; shall we 
learn one day that we have become American or Russian as a condition of 
independence? Had he never existed the entry of troops from Africa would 
still have taken place and probably quicker. Had he not included Thorez in 
the Government? The Committee demanded Algeria’s integration. What is 
integration? Soustelle was evasive—it was not disintegration. Do Algeria’s 
super-French wish to grant Algerians the political and economic standards 
they opposed under Mendés-France, Bougés-Manourey, Gaillard, Pflimlin? 
Can an over-populated and unemployed Algeria be integrated with a France 
enjoying full employment and a subsidised population without provoking in- 
flation? How bridge ethnic and religious frontiers? Massu revolted because 
the soldiers mistrusted FLN negotiations. But if they revolted in General de 
Gaulle’s favour, they could as easily revolt against the arch-rebel. Instead of 
France ruling Algeria, would a successful revolt lead to Algerian rule in 
France? The investiture completed, he appealed to the referendum’s wide 
powers: was this a Napoleon-like plebiscite leading to the unknown? To those 
claiming that he saved France from civil strife, Isorni retorted that it was 
tardy compensation for the civil war he fomented in 1944; moreover the 
Debré-de Gaulle constitution will not change political habits. The 1875 
constitution was considered temporary to make way for monarchy; it founded- 
the most durable republic. It envisaged strong heads of state; the majority 
of presidents were weak. They had the right of dissolution; it was used once, 
after which no one dared. The 1946 constitution excluded décrets-lois; the 
Fourth Republic survived on them. It proclaimed the right of overseas 
territories to transform themselves into associated territories, refused to 
Algeria. It hoped to establish ministerial stability; the Fourth Republic proved 
most unstable. Constitution-voting was itself paradoxical. By voting ous 
Algerian fascists, bulwarks of united Empire, grant Guinea independence. 
By voting non Conakry nationalists refuse France’s right to self-reform. 
Yet how vote non while Massu’s paras stood ready to invade from Africa, 
even as did General Franco when there was no de Gaulle to save Spain? 
While J. P. Sartre explains that “de Gaulle focuses our contradictions and 
powerlessnesses,” Alfred Fabre-Luce pleads for civic uprightness and courage 
in face of the Septennate President and his chambre introuvable. 

VICTOR COHEN 
Gaulle deux. By Alfred Fabre-Luce. Julliard. 500 francs. 


THE TRAGEDY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The world is being tortured by a new barbarism threatening still to increase 
and to end in the destruction of civilization. It primarily stems from national 
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fanaticism and the lust of revenge upon national and social enemies, though 
its defenders present it as the outcome of idealistic strivings for justice and 
equality. In reaction many movements have developed, some of them fruitful, 
specially in the field of education, others more or less Utopian or merely 
declamatory. It is always popular to put the responsibility only-on the wicked 
enemy. Hitler and similar dictators have brought this barbarism to perfection. 
But this plague is highly infectious and democratic peoples were not always 
immune. Even statesmen of the highest merits have committed or permitted 
acts utterly antagonistic to the ideas of democracy, the reign of law, and 
international morality and thereby poisoned future relations between peoples. 

One of the worst cases was the deliberate driving out of whole peoples from 
their homelands where they had built up civilization, and the denial of every 
self-determination to them. Till quite recent times such abominations would have 
been considered unthinkable. There were some exceptions caused by religious ` 
fanaticism such as the persecutions and expulsions of the Moriscoes and Jews 
ın Spain which sometimes the Pope, the king and the nobility disapproved but 
could not prevent. Many historians have ascribed the decay and ruin of Spain 
to these expulsions. However this may have been, we are now paying a terrible 
price for the policy of great democratic leaders who left an enormous part of 
Europe and the fate of 10 nations to Stalin and his satellites and expressly 
consented to the expulsion of millions under the wonderful banner “repatria- 
tion.” How it was possible that statesmen of otherwise extraordinary far- 
sightedness could be so blind to the consequences is not yet clear. Wenzel 
Jaksch, leader of the Sudeten German Social Democrats has made a most 
valuable contribution. He is known as the upright democrat who. heroically 
fought Hitler and tried to save Czechoslovakia by bringing about a fundamental” 
co-operation between her peoples. The democratic elements among the Czechs 
now bitterly regret that he failed, due to the treacherous policy of Dr. Benes 
and Dr, Ripka and their troop of literary hacks. In order to justify the expulsion 
of millions of Germans they slandered them all as Nazis. After the agreement 
of Munich Ripka wrote a book with many convincing proofs that this was 
untrue, but later he accepted the allegation and became the principal 
propagandist. i 

Jaksch’s book is rich in facts, many hitherto unknown, and it is most desirable 
that it should appear in English. He has made it clear that Dr. Benes com- 
mitted the worst betrayal of democracy and of the Western Powers by making 
a pact with Stalin which paved the way for a Communist regime in Czecho- 
slovakia. Since he not only expelled the Germans and Magyars, but also 
excluded the largest Czech and Slovak parties from the elections as “collabora- 
tors,” the natural consequence was that the Communists and their friends had 
the majority. The expulsions were accompanied by awful atrocities, the property 
of the expelled was stolen and many Germans were detained as slaves to do 
work for which no Czechs were available. A few years later Stalin made 
Czechoslovakia a satellite. 

Greater statesmen than Benes shared the illusion that Stalin would behave 
like a loyal ally and let democracy live in the zone of Europe which they had 
recognized as its sphere of influence. They were not even disillusioned by the 
revelation of the mass murder of Polish officers at Katyn perpetrated at Stalin’s 
command. The truth was largely hushed up in the democratic world and many 
journals were still full of praise for the wonderful Russian ally. The fatal 
blindness of many democratic leaders was largely due to ethe unscrupulous 
propaganda of Benes and Ripka. The American army surprisingly advanced so 
quickly that it could have occupied Czechoslovakia and large parts of East 
Germany before the Soviet forces, and Churchill wished to use this opportunity. 
How different would world politics look if this had been done. and these 
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countries occupied as a pledge for the establishment of a democratic regime! 
Were the concessions made to Stalin in various conferences really necessary to 
win the war? The worst result of the propaganda mentioned was that the 
voice of conscience was predominantly silenced in the democratic world. Great 
sections became so imbued with the slogans of Benes and his friends in radical 


circles that a public. discussion of the Sudeten and similar problems was 
almost stifled. 


Europas Weg nach Potsdam. By Wenzel Jaksch. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 


Professor Leopold von Wiese, known as a prominent sociologist who has 
greatly furthered the science of human relations, also distinguished himself as 
a humanitarian and liberal. Published in Germany, his reminiscences which 
only fill about a hundred pages give an impressive picture of the spirit of his 
time and of his personality in reacting to it. He was -born 83 years ago into 
a Junker family. His father was a Prussian officer who died when his son was 
a boy. He was to become an officer too and was sent to a cadet school where 
he was unhappy and several times ran away. After almost eight years bad 
health helpéd him to avoid a military career. He could now pursue higher 
studies and was particularly attracted by Herbert Spencer. He then devoted 
himself to working for social reforms, to popular education, and to the teaching 
of sociology. His talent for poetry and fiction would probably have enabled 
him to become a distinguished writer. But his warm sympathy for all who are 
harshly treated by fate induced him to concentrate on the study of human 
relations, which in one of his books are presented as the background of ethics, 
and his sociological research brought him international fame. The two world 
wars caused him great anguish, his love of peace and justice being revolted 
by the reign of militarism and rabid nationalism. 

é FREDERICK HERTZ 


GOOD AND BAD GERMANS 


Ernest Niekisch has published a most damaging obituary on his fatherland. 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf disgusted him and in 1931 he wrote a warning pamphlet, 
Hitler—a German Misfortune, which was not heeded. Why not? Because the 
middle class in 1848 had failed to create a democratic state and later accepted 
“the changeling of an authoritarian Junker regime” from the hands of Bismarck. 

“War became the midwife of the new Reich. No tribute of the people, but 
victorious generals, stood at its cradle.” In 1905 the Kaiser wrote to Biilow: 
“First we must kill the Socialists—by a massacre, if necessary—and then we 
must go to war.” This was pure Hitlerism. Hitler was “a symbol of everything 
awful and terrible hidden in the Germans; he let loose all that is subhuman 
and abysmal in the German soul.” In January, 1933, Niekisch published a 
cartoon in his periodical Resistance, showing a morass out of which stuck 
innumerable stretched-out arms, S.A. flags, and swastika banners. Over the 
heads the swamp had already closed. The caption ran: The End—The Morass. 
The catastrophe came a few weeks later, and the Germans became “the enemies 
of mankind.” Niekisch’s house was a centre for many opponents of Hitler, 
among them von Kleist-Schmenzin, who said: “People will in future say: 
spineless like a German civil servant, godless like a Lutheran pastor, dis- 
honourable like a Prussian officer.” He was hanged in 1944. Niekisch knew that 
the West would never allow Germany to become the master of Europe. 
Msg. Borgia of the Vatican Secretariat told him that behind Hitler’s anti- 
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Russian policy stood the German industrialists, avid for Russian oil and 
manganese. 

Niekisch was arrested in 1937, and accused of high treason. His manuscript, 
The Reich of the Low Demons, had been found, and the Public Prosecutor 
read out passages from it, such as: “The age longed for total nothingness. 
The absolute nothing, however, was the tramp from the Viennese doss-house.” 
The Prosecutor asked: “What do you say now?” The answer was: “Who.is 
punishable—he who commits terrible crimes or he who only describes them?” 
He received a life sentence. The Lutheran prison pastor, adorned with the 
swastika, told him that high treason was a grave crime and that he should 
repent. His prison was opened by Russian, soldiers in 1945. “I would never 
have been freed if I had to wait for the German people to liberate me. Even 
in the days of the collapse of the Third Reich the Germans were incapable 
of revolting against that guilty régime. Germany had to be destroyed in order 
to get rid of Hitler.” Niekisch confesses that he is ashamed of being a 
German. He told a Polish officer, who helped him, that he had lost all 
confidence in German honesty and rectitude. “We have to accept the defeat 
and even the destruction of the German Reich.” He knew from the beginning 
that the Third Reich was the death struggle of Germany as a Great Power. 
“World history became the Last Judgment of Germany which has been weighed, 
found wanting, and rejected.” 

Gewagtes Leben. By Ernst Niekisch. Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Koeln. 
J. LESSER. 


TOTAL DISARMAMENT 


This is a most important, interesting and encouraging book. The lately dead 
author, a firm believer in God’s governance of the world, felt that evil is self- 
defeating and must be overcome by good. He begins with an analysis of the 
world emergency which hangs over us a panoply of fear. Fear and armaments 
are in brief the causes of war, and he sees in the hydrogen bomb the oppor- 
tunity to rid ourselves of these. by total disarmament, coupled with the forma- 
tion of a true world government, following the end of national sovereignty. 
He quotes Clement Davies, the former Liberal leader, as saying that “the 
surrender of national sovereignty would be a small premium to pay for the 
abolition of war.” Disarmed nations could easily be united under a world 
government. It is the clinging of nations to their military superiority which 
makes it impossible to arrange. Now that a few atom bombs can make havoc 
of our whole civilization there is no point in clinging to conventional weapons. 
Attempts to “civilize” war are impossible—nothing but its abolition is of the 
slightest use. 

Treaties, alliances and the like are useless while armaments remain, for it 
is obvious that when once war breaks out they too are broken and ttterly 
useless. It is an encouraging book to ‘pacifists, because he states so many of 
their arguments as facts—that total disarmament is easier than partial, and 
that so-called “defence” is an illusion. “It is in the Christian West where the 
fault was rooted that the remedy must emerge. It can emerge only in the form 
of re-captured Christianity as an operative motive of Western policies.” Fear 
of each other is at the root of our difficulties, and the fear of thermo-nuclear 
war is now uniting us. We all know the absolute uselessnegs of war—it sub- 
stitutes a Hitler for the Kaiser and the Kremlin for Hitler. Nor are there 
any material gains since these are all swallowed up, and the vanquished may 
be better off than the victor. Let us hope that this vision of a warless world, 
seen by George Glasgow in his last days, may become a reality. He points 
the way and gives us an urgent call to tread the path he maps. We long to 
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throw away all the expense and glorification of armies, navies and air-force, 
together with the intrigue and complications of diplomacy and finance which 
he likewise condemns, and open our eyes “on a purer, simpler world.” Reading 
this book is like emerging from a London fog into the clear air of a Yorkshire 
moor. 

A. RUTH FRY 
Child of Terror. By George Glasgow. Pall Mall Press. 15s. 


TUDOR CAMBRIDGE 


Dr. Porter’s is a work of much erudition which in its original form was 
awarded the Archbishop Cranmer Prize for 1952. It is valuable to the student 
of the Reformation and of particular interest to those concerned with the 
history of the University during the period. Dr. Porter reviews the ferment 
in religious thought and practice as it changed and developed from the time 
of Fisher and Erasmus to the early years of the seventeenth century. We 
are shown the impact of the Reformation from outside on the University and 
the latter’ own contribution to doctrinal reform. The story of theological 
controversy is set against the background of university and collegiate life, 
with the intensely human and sometimes extremely petty inter-relations of 
the dons. The volume helps us to appreciate the atmosphere of academic life 
in Cambridge during these years, and should appeal to the general reader 
as well as to the history student. 

A. DE MONTMORENCY 
Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge. By H. C. Porter. Cambridge 
University Press. 52s. 6d. 


TRISTAN AND ISEULT 


In 1940 Barbara Barclay Carter published in this journal a magnificent 
review of Hannah Closs’s prose-poem Tristan. Now Mrs. Florence M. Pomeroy 
offers a literary epic in 12 books, by tradition especially classic, with frequent 
references to Theseus. Ariadne, Agamemnon, Andromeda, etc. She excels in 
contrasts such as the deep primeval calm of the opening landscape against the 
temporary bustle as Tristan rides through. The “Epilogue” clearly states her 
philosophy: “And ever as the cosmic cycle whirls, Man blossoms, perishes . . .” 
The figures introduced (Morholt, the dragon) are primeval, the prevailing 
images metaphysical, as notably in the “Love Potion” scene which is spoilt 
by grandiose rhetoric. The author forces the cosmic aspect too much into her 
story, and above all she adopts a Miltonic tone unsuitable to the present age. 
She manages description effectively, but finds conversation difficult: “The dread 
Tartarean ports/Had almost clanged behind thee when mine art...” The 
unfortunate tendency, seen throughout the poem, to write trite phrases: “yon 
spectral moon,” “the elemental void”; unimaginative hyphenated words: 
“heavy-curtained,” “Danaë golden-showered”; archaic phrases: “natheless,” 
“forsooth,” and the use of rare expressions will irritate readers. This style is 
however used to good effect in her facetious comment on the old legends: 
“the dracosaurian dynasty.” The author seems intentionally to try to offset 
deep emotion by trivialities (Averil’s whim causing disaster) which give one 
of the chief proofs of the “Insanity” of all in face of the galaxies “that wax 
and wane beyond our thought of time.” But there are also scenes of delicate 
tenderness, A. CLoss 
Tristan and Iseult. By Florence M. Pomeroy. Bodley Head. 21s. 


POEMS 


A summer day in the garden is the right setting in which to enjoy this 
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collection of poems and epigrams. For in almost every one is reflected his 
wonder and joy of life. Although he has had a career as a civil servant that 
to many might kill poetic inspiration, his gift of seeing the beauty in man and 
in nature has never dimmed. Two qualities are his: keen observation and 
appreciation; from these have sprung humour and compassion, with an urge 
for expression. He can probe into the minds and hearts of those he has met, 
as in the portrait of the mysterious Russian woman set down in an English 
village : 
And then she smiled, it wasn’t a smile 


With all of ber in it—there was someone else, 
Like the top of Wrekin covered from sight by cloud. 


There is “tiny great Aunt Augusta” in her “room of chintz and glass and 
crackling fire’ who would call up a forgotten world with her memories of 
“balls and banquets, Ebury Street and Empire”; and old, indefatigable Miss 
Hilary who waged war in her small garden against “snail and blackfly, grub 
and thirsty sand” with her “knotted white determined fingers.” In all his 
portraits Sir George shows this insight and sympathy mixed with tolerant 
humour. 

The poems are divided into three sections: childhood and retrospect; lyrical 
and other poems, and epigrams and the like. Boyhood is recalled in a Warwick- 
shire Rectory with a‘distant view over Coventry Cathedral, of a gardener 
putting down his tools to join in a family game of cricket: 

And who shall tell what may come back again 

Out of that distant garden, to the brain ? 
Although early memories belong to the first section of the book they colour 
the poet’s whole life. From days at Oxford he passes to travels abroad, and 
to the daily routine with the unexpected and the beautiful pushing through the 


monotony, and a butterfly: 
Pausing on her wing 
She seems of light and shade 
Tremulous, a spirit thing 
As fine, as rare 
As any incantation of the air, 
The epigram section shows most clearly the poet’s quiet humour and 
sincerity, as in “The Twelfth”: ` 
At the town house my noble friend’s 
Caretaker kindly condescends 
' “I’m sorry sir, if I may say, sir, 
That you aren’t on the moors oe sir,” 
I mournfully answer ‘‘not this year” 
` Hypocrite, I was never there. 


Silent sympathy is apparent in the two poems “The Mill Wheel” and “The 
News,” all the more poignant because of emotion suppressed. This is a 
satisfying collection of poems; many are evocative, and all have welcome 
clarity. THEODORA ROSCOE 
Collected Poems and rp eplerae By George Rostrevor Hamilton. Heinemann. 

21s. 


MIXED READING 
The Divided Land (Macmillan. 21s.). It is Greece, plunged into civil war from 
1946 to 1949, and the author is Geoffrey Chandler, flown into the country 
in 1944 as a member of the British Mission to the guerrillas in Western 
Macedonia. The most careless of visitors to these magic shores must be aware 
of the affection and respect for British participators in Greek independence— 
Byron shiningly for example—and the jeopardy to the long relationship is 
tragedy for both; for us especially because “it need never have happened.” 
South America (Oxford University Press. 15s.). George Pendle in this contri- 
bution to the Oxford Visual Geographies travels down the Pacific Coast 
from Panama to Tierra del Fuego, turns northwards to the Atlantic side 
of the mainland to Venezuala, with a backward glance at the five Spanish- 
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speaking republics of middle America where “the modern history of South 
America originated.” The pictures are superb, and the chapters packed 
with information, compressed without clogging, factual and lively, diverse 
and tidy. 

Aristotle and the American Indians (Hollis and Carter. 18s.). In 1550 two 
Spaniards (one a Dominican friar who knew and loved las Indias) met in 
Valladolid to debate the argument of the pre-Christian Greek that some men 
are born to be slaves. Lewis Hanke, Professor of History at the University 
of Texas, with exemplary documentation, traces the ramifications, and to 
the controversy arising from Spanish policy in the New World accords a 
significant place in the centuries-old conflict of racial discrimination every- 
where. 

The Pathans (Macmillan. 60s.). Olaf Caroe the Governor of the North West 
Frontier Province before the transfer of power in 1947, brings his 
distinguished mind and pen to a span of 550 B.C. to A.D. 1957. “Having 
had the fortune to spend half a lifetime among them” Sir Olaf’s is an affair 
of the heart as well, and he pays the debt richly in this study of their 
shadowy origins among the mountains of Ghor, of the Muslim middle ages, 
of the Durranis and Sikhs, and of the British arrival and departure. Greek, 
Arab and Persian texts, coins, inscriptions and poems have aided him no 
less than his understanding of the Pathan character and achievement. And 
his maps, illustrations, genealogical charts, notes and index keep his reader 
clear of complexity as the vivid story unfolds. 

Warsaw in Chains (George Allen & Unwin. 30s.). Stefan Korbonski was 
released from prison in July, 1945, and began this diary-sequel to his 
Fighting Warsaw. He concludes with the revolutionaries of October, 1956, 
insisting on their right to follow “a Polish path to Socialism” and proving 
their national spirit to be unbroken still. 

Year Book Ill: 1958 (East and West Library. 35s.). The Leo Baeck Institute 
of Jews from Germany presents a further collection of essays on their 
history, the struggles within and outside the community, their impact on 
Scandinavian, Italian and Lithuanian Jewries, and a moving account of the 
finding of the deported and now dead Dr. Baeck’s typescript of The Legal 
Position of the Jews in Europe (two chapters in German are included) dis- 
guised as toilet paper. Amid the humiliations, the sorrows and brief triumphs, 
abiding strength shines through the writings of this band of scholars, as 
it is reflected on the many photographed faces. 

Nato and the Future of Europe (Oxford University Press and Council on 
Foreign Relations. 36s.). Ben T. Moore, recently Carnegie Research Fellow 
of the Council, examines the potentialities and dangers of the relationship. 
The alliance between the United States and Western Europe needs development 
into a community, but the “little Europe” of Coal and Steel and Euratom, 
Union limited to Britain, France and Benelux, the role of the Council of 
Europe, are all within the pattern of military, political and economic activity. 
A stronger Western Europe may threaten American interests; it could 
alternatively spread the burdens. 

Bigger than Little Rock (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.). is man’s unbrotherly behaviour 
and the predicament of “a right way” with “racial, national, and religious 
groups in the same society.” The Bishop of Arkansas, R. R. Brown, gives 
a report of the bitterness and violence lurking in the shadow of a school 
wall, and explains how the city, agreeing that the Supreme Court ruling 
that racial segregation in education is unconstitutional, interpreted “with all 
deliberate speed” to mean “as soon as practicable.” 

Spies and Informers in the Witness Box (Hanison. 8s. 6d.). D. N. Pritt, Q.C., 
examines the evils of their employment in political prosecutions within the 
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Anglo-Saxon legal systems. Particular cases are cited, and the horrors of 
McCarthyism, “staged” trials, “security” risk, procedure and police, are a 
token of “falling standards of culture, of justice and of social values.” 
Alert and enlightened public opinion, ungullible in times of tension, is the 
corrective. 

International Conferences on High Policy, 1920 (H.M.S.O, 80s.). is Volume 
VII, First Series, of the Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939. 
As before, Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury in the task of editing have had 
access to all the Foreign Office papers. During the year Prime Minister 
Lloyd George was facing events arising out of the dissolution of the 
Turkish, German and Russian Empires, and Allied diplomacy was initiated 
by personal consultations and conversations, with San Remo, Spa ‘and 
Brussels as some of the.settings for momentous decisions and agreements. 

Frank Buchman 80 (Blandford Press, 10s. 6d.) is a luxury picture-book “thank 
you” from his friends on his birthday. The tributes pour in—from Africa 
to Switzerland, England to ‘Australia, France to China, the Philippines, 
Brazil, Japan, Ceylon—to his home on Mackinac Island, Michigan. Half the 
world ‘testifies here to changed lives, and if the messages become sweet to 
cloying the man’s sincerity seems ‘to be hard-cored: has the other half a 
better solution than moral re-armament for the world’s ills? 

Thrills and Regressions (Hogarth Press. 18s.). Michael Balint’s dissection of 
mankind’s primitive attitudes to people enables him to isolate two extreme 
types. Enid Balint contributes a chapter on the psychological meaning of 
distances in time and space. Expert analysis is the key to the private worlds 
of subject and object, and the quirks of the human mind become intelligible. 

The Shakespearean Ethic (Chatto & Windus. 18s.). John Vyvyan has found 
still something more to say: that the “perturbed spirit,” like his tragic 
characters, continually asked questions; “he needed answers, for his own 
peace, in terms of life. And his plays are part of his quest for them.” 
The author finds constant patterns of damnation or regeneration, probably 
related to the Christ and Judas sequences of the old religious drama. 
Shakespeare, he says, is never ethically neutral; his doomed heroes betray 
the best in themselves, and the function of justice is salvation. Shylock’s was 
the old law, not: “I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it.” 

London Renewed (Writers’ Guild, Upton Bishop, Ross-on-Wye. 8s.). As a 
“City child” of 50 years ago, Florence L. Wickelgren commits her love and 
pride to singing verse. Here is the ruined Charterhouse—‘In wider fields 
the schoolboy voices sound”—and Westminster Abbey’s “hallowed, crowded 
space” in Poets’ Corner; here a ballad of Coram Fields, of the happy 
craftsman Haybittle of St. Paul’s, of the Royal Exchange grasshopper; here 
too are “these travellers in mind” who haunt the reading room of the 
British Museum. If the poems are unequal in merit, all have a simplicity 
and directness that invite Dr. Wickelgren’s readers to share her delight. 
Then London is invincibly photogenic, and the 60 pictures, notably those of 
Irene Lindley, go straight to the heart. 

7 ` GRACE BANYARD 
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SCHOOLS AND THE STATE 


By MICHAEL CHISHOLM 





HE Standard-of-Living Stakes is being run, and every country of the 

world is entered in the lists. To fall behind, to lose the race, is 

represented as an affront to national dignity and a threat to the very 
existence of our society. Everything must be devoted to keeping up with 
Uncle Sam and ahead of the mammoth Russian Bear, whose old 
lurching gait has recently been transformed into a confident, raking stride. 
And the Soviet successes in space rocketry have left us gasping with 
amazement; if we do not pull ourselves together there will be no harvest 
for us to garner. Therefore, so this line of thought runs, our salvation lies 
in more and better education, especially technical and scientific education, 
which alone will enable this country to remain in the race. 

. This argument is false and dangerous: false because falling behind in 
the race only means a slower rate of increase of the standard of living 
than in other countries, not an absolute decline, and there is nothing 
very worrying in that. Britain is no longer a great power, and the sooner 
we give up our pretensions of so being, the sooner will we recognise 
that whatever rate of economic growth we achieve will have but 
small effect upon our already diminished influence in the world. Before 
we can begin to be sensible about educational needs and problems, we must 
set aside the myth that we are competing in a race and that failure to keep 
up means ruin. 

Much heart-searching is in progress, much questioning and discussion 
regarding numerous aspects of school, technical college and university 
. education. Some of this pertains to essentially immediate matters, such as 
the provision of adequate buildings, laboratories and playing fields. Other 
difficulties are more permanent and harder to resolve, notably the selection 
of children for different types of education, the training of adequate 
numbers of teachers and the status of the teaching profession. More nearly 
fundamental is the question of central government subventions to local 
authorities for financing all forms of education, since this raises the issue 
of the rôle of thé State in providing for the education of the citizens within 
its jurisdiction. But even this matter has not been discussed in radical 
terms, since the bone of contention has been the manner of central govern- 
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ment finance for an educational system which most take for granted. And 
yet the next decade or so will see widespread changes in the educational 
system in this country, changes which in all probability will set the pattern 
of things to come for many a year hence. It is far from certain that the 
structure which is being built with such haste and zealous care will really 
provide us with what we want in twenty years’ time. Indeed, the emerging 
organisation is already outmoded and irrelevant. 

Popular attitudes to government intervention generally, and with respect 
to education in particular, are in large measure based upon circumstances 
which have: ceased to exist. Until the beginning of the last century, 
educational opportunity was a closely guarded preserve, open only to those 
who, fortunate in their material circumstances, could be paid for by their 
father, or being poor but able were lucky enough to enter a benevolent 
institution. For the vast majority, it was not possible to get a foot even 
on to the first rung of the educational ladder. And it was plain to see 
that the freedom accorded to the few effectively denied liberty to the mass. 
So, along with the struggle to reform Parliament, control the use of child 
labour and redress other social ills went the battle for educational oppor- 
tunities. Charities and individual action could not meet the need, the 
working people were too poor to provide their own facilities, and there- 
fore Parliament had to step in. Given the circumstances of the last century, 
State action, however inadequate, was the only way in which the urgent 
and general need for education could be met, and a whole series of 
Acts has been passed extending and consolidating the activities of govern- 
ment in the provision of education. A culminating point was reached in 
1944, with the abolition of fees at local authority schools and other far- 
reaching changes. f 

The conditions of poverty and ignorance which formerly made State 
interference in education quite essential have now largely disappeared. 
« Since the middle of the last century, there has been a rapid rise in the 
material standards of living for the great majority of the populace, not- 
withstanding the misery and hardships of the Great Depression. Though 
another slump is a continual preoccupation of economists and politicians, 
it does appear that the experience of the 1930’s, the teachings of Keynes. 
and: the scope now open for government control of the economy combine 
to render very unlikely another Jarrow hunger-march. In other words, 
the room which most families now possess for manceuvre, on account of 
a higher material standard of living, is immeasurably greater than hitherto, 
and with this goes a wider area within which real choices can be made. 
At the same time, a reasonable minimum level of education has become 
available to practically everyone, and nobody need fail to go as high as 
he can merely for want of opportunity. Our society has become literate - 
very rapidly, and we are still grappling with the problems which this fact 
poses. But one thing which should be plain for all to see is that, although 
comics and’ magazines form a staple reading diet for many, the opportunity 
is now much greater than ever before to acquire knowledge and ideas. 
With this opportunity goes an increased possibility for making choices 
rationally, of deciding between alternatives in a sensible fashion. 
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I do not want to argue that ultimately everyone will be able wisely to 
choose. This proposition is palpably untrue. There is a certain proportion 
of persons who, for congenital and environmental reasons, will never be 
sufficiently responsible and stable to conduct themselves in a manner 
conducive to their own best interests and to those of their dependants. 
My contention is solely that the increase in prosperity and educational 
achievement has already vastly expanded the area within which individuals 
are able effectively to choose, and their ability to choose wisely. The 
process will undoubtedly go further in the future. Surely it is indisputable 
that so far as it is possible, compatible with other aims, the freest rein 
should be given to this new ability of the majority to choose for itself, 
and this belief forms one part of the platform from which I want to examine 
the rdle of government in education. 

But first another impeding shibboleth must be removed. Socialists have 
long been wedded to a belief in ‘equality’; the doctrine has in recent years 
been metamorphosed into the concept of equality of opportunity, wherein 
the educational system has a key part to play. Even in this guise, the 
concept looks somewhat thin: on the one hand, the trade unions will have 
none of it, and persist in countenancing restrictive practices; on the other, 
the Labour Party policy statement on education, Learning to Live, states 
in unequivocal terms that “if, in addition to paying his rates and taxes, he 
[any citizen] wishes to buy private education, he cannot in a free country 
be prevented from so doing.” The right of an individual to spend his 
money as he thinks fit is generally accepted, once taxes and other imposts 
have been levied, and logically there is no reason why such freedom should 
specifically exclude education. After all, educational opportunity can be 
bought without purchasing a school place; two children of equal innate 
capacity and possessing similar traits of character, attending the same 
school, may have different real opportunities owing to the fact that the 
parents of one are interested in learning, possess books, travel abroad and 
hold sensible converse, whereas the other may be deprived of these 
advantages. Equality, even of opportunity, is a bag of gold at the rainbow’s 
end: it does not exist, and it cannot. 

Much liberty has been sacrificed on the altar of equality. The votive 
offerings continue, and the time has come to pause and take stock, to 
query whether they are warranted and desirable. In the extreme case, 
liberty denies equality and equality denies liberty. Our problem is to steer 
a middle course between the monster Scylla and the all-devouring whirlpool 
Charybdis, to strike a just balance between equality and liberty. For 
reasons which have already been adduced, the course ought to be shifted, 
and shifted decidedly, towards individual liberty. 

There are three main counts in the indictment of the present organisation 
of education. First, though parental wishes are nominally allowed for, in 
practice the majority of parents are gainsaid much effective voice in the 
choice of school to which their son or daughter will be sent. Second, the 
extent of government intervention is far greater than is necessary, as the 
same ends could be achieved with much less direct government action. 
Third, if parents wish to opt out of the State system and have their offspring 
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educated privately, then the expense, on top of the existing rate of taxation, 

is often prohibitive, especially if several children are involved. In principle, 

there is nothing to distinguish this from opting out of any service, since 

most taxes are not earmarked for specific purposes, and pacifists pay taxes 

partly used for defence needs. Although involving no distinction in principle, . 
choosing to have one’s children educated privately does bring in a marked 

difference of degree. There are no indirect benefits from the existence of. 
a State service, such as defence, which are not being used or supported; 

there are currently considerable numbers of people who do elect for private 

education (approximately seven per cent of the school population is outside 

the State system) and if the chance were available no doubt the number 

would increase; and the expense of opting out is often considerable. There 

are, therefore, good reasons why people who choose private education for 

their children should not be unduly penalised. 

Let us, then, begin by making minimum assumptions, and from these 
build up a concept of how education ought to be provided. Our. point of 
departure is the proposition that the State has a legitimate interest in 
ensuring at least a minimum level of attainment for all citizens within its 
confines. That the State does have this interest arises from a number of 
considerations. The administration of regulations affecting innumerable 
facets of ordinary life would become impossible or very costly if large 
numbers of people were illiterate, and so there is a substantial social gain 
over and above the private advantage which arises from being able to 
read and write. Likewise, in a representative democracy such as ours, the 
electorate should be informed and therefore be able to come to independent 
conclusions on those issues which are important in deciding who should 
govern, and education is of key importance in this respect. Therefore, it 
is entirely reasonable to start from the assumption that the State has an 
interest in seeing that universal education is provided, and presumably 
compulsorily for a fixed span of years. However, this is a far cry from the 
position that government must itself provide the educational facilities. This 
only becomes necessary if it can be shown that no satisfactory alternative 
exists; in fact, there is such an alternative. 

At the moment, central and local government expenditure on school 
education is directed towards the provision of free places, to which children 
are sent without any payment being directly incurred by the parents. 
Suppose that instead of spending the money in this fashion, the same sum 
were divided among the pupils, and paid to the schools as vouchers in 
lieu of fees. If costs remain constant, the level of tax and rate income - 
required to sustain the educational service would remain unchanged, and 
those parents currently receiving free tuition for their offspring would con- 
tinue without the need for payment. But, if all schools were made fee-paying, 
and if all children received vouchers of the same value, whether or not 
they were currently attending a privately owned school, then the con- 
sequences of this reform would be radical. Before examining the effects 
of the proposed system, I will elaborate some of the salient features. 

Two cardinal pillars of the system are first that all schools should be 
fee-paying, and second that all children should be eligible for a voucher 
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which would be paid direct to the school attended by the child, the voucher 
being worth approximately the average cost of educating a child under the 
existing State system. Having all schools fee-paying could mean either 
that all.would become privately owned,.or that the position which existed 
before 1944 would be re-established, whereby local authority schools 
charged fees. There are good reasons for arguing that the latter situation 
is the one to aim at. Monopoly is likely to arise in sparsely populated 
and remote rural districts and, though improvement in transport and 
communications is reducing the significance of this problem by enabling 
children to travel further and further afield to reach school, there would 
be the possibility of monopoly pricing, and some form of public control or 
ownership of such schools would be necessary. But monopoly may arise 
in another form, in respect of handicapped and educationally subnormal 
children. The number of such unfortunate youngsters per 1,000 of school 
age is not very large, and therefore e considerable population is required 
to support a school specially equipped to cope with them. Thus, there is 
likely to be a fairly widespread occurrence of local monopoly in the 
provision of certain special facilities, and to prevent proprietors from taking 
advantage of this situation, public control or ownership of such establish- 
ments would be necessary. And there is another reason in equity why 
some schools should remain in government hands. We began from the 
proposition that the State has a legitimate interest in seeing that everyone 
is_educated, and this assumes that some compulsion may be necessary. 
If there is compulsion, then a guarantee is essential that there will be a 
‘school within reasonable distance to which the child can go. This lays an 
obligation upon government to ensure that school places are available for 
everyone, and means that facilities must be provided for all who cannot, 
or will not, go to a privately owned establishment. For these reasons, I do 
not propose that all schools should become privately owned, but only that 
all schools should become fee-paying. In practice, a large number would 
remain in the hands of the local authorities, or some other bodies con- 
stituted for the purpose. 
Regarding the value of the vouchers, they should fully cover the cost 
of providing the currently accepted minimum standard of education. If 
we take the existing average cost of tuition under the State system, then 
we would assign a value to the-vouchers which will fully cover the cost 
of this minimum level of instruction and leave something to spare. Approxi- 
mately £30 is the annual cost of a primary pupil and £45 that of a secondary 
school child. By making these vouchers available to all children attending 
school, the cost of the educational service met from public funds would . 
be increased once and for all, by roughly seven per cent, being the pro- 
portion of school-age children who at the moment do not attend State 
establishments. This is not an enormous additional burden to be borne by 
taxation, and in any case it might very well be made good in part at least 
by taxes levied on the extra earnings people would be willing to make 
in order to finance the education of their children, a point to which I will 
return later. If, as is likely, a reasonable number of schools were to remain 
in public ownership, then adequate cost accounts could readily be kept to - 
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form the basis for periodical reviews of the values of the vouchers, a 
most important consideration in this period of apparently chronic inflation. 

Another major element of the proposed voucher system is that, apart 
from the obligation of government to provide a sufficiency of places at the 
minimum acceptable standard, all schools would be free to charge fees 
in excess of the value of the vouchers. The difference would be made up 
by the parents. In this fashion, there would be a wide gradation, from 
an extra £5 a year up to £300 or more. For many families, the difference 
between having to pay nothing or £40 a year is too great, and they must 
perforce be content with the local authority school. Under the voucher 
system, the difference payable by the family may be only £5 or £10, and 
within their means. 

There is one important proviso: the vouchers would only be available 
for schools which met certain basic requirements in quality of facilities and 
standard of attainment by the pupils. They would not be valid for any 
Old Dame school around the corner, housed in an inadequate private 
dwelling and run by staff of low calibre. These powers of inspection already 
exist, and the machinery has recently been brought into being for the 
surveillance of all privately-owned schools. There would be, therefore, 
no difficulty about ensuring that suitable standards were maintained, 
especially with the existence of nationally organised and accepted examina- 
tions such as we already have. 

Schools have as much right in selecting their pupils as parents have in 
deciding which schools their children should attend. This does of course 
raise the thorny issue of selection, more especially as the very idea of 
selection is anathema to so many people. It would mean, in effect, that 
schools would be free to set entrance examinations and conduct interviews 
in the process of deciding whom to take. Parents would be free to enter 
their children for those schools they liked and for which their offspring 
stood a reasonable chance. Children who could not enter for these schools, 
or who failed to get in, would be able to attend the publicly-owned estab- 
lishments which it is obligatory upon society to provide. 

One other detail ought to be added. There is no difficulty in principle 
or practice in having scholarships available for very able children from 
humble backgrounds, so that they could benefit from schooling at really 
first-rate institutions. This does in fact now happen, with local authorities 
reserving a certain number of places in privately owned schools, and there 
is no reason why a similar system should not apply under the voucher 
method of organising education. In this way, opportunity would not be 
barred for the bright boy or girl from a poor home. 

A first reaction to the idea of financing education through vouchers may 
well bè one of disbelief in its practicability. But in this country the method 
is already applied in part—-to university education. Any student who wins 
a place or scholarship and qualifies for a local authority or Ministry of 
Education award will receive financial help unless his parents have an 
income above a certain level; some money is paid direct fo the student as 
a subsistence allowance and a further sum is paid direct to the institution 
he attends to cover fees. The latter item is in no way different from a 
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voucher, save that the amount paid in fees yaries from individual to 
individual according to the university he attends and the course of study 
being pursued. The idea of a subvention to the university in respect of 
particular persons is identical to the idea embodied in the voucher system. 
The would-be student has full freedom in choosing his university, and the 
university in selecting whom to take, with only one caveat; some local 
authorities, wishing to foster a local university, make awards conditional 
upon attending that particular centre of learning. Discrimination is also 
exercised against certain universities running four-year courses, such as 
the University College of North Staffordshire. Though no one will claim 
that the mechanics of the system always work perfectly, or deny that the 
rapid increase in numbers knocking at the door is imposing a severe strain 
upon the process of selection, nevertheless the existing principle is generally 
accepted. The Netherlands provides another example of the actual operation 
of the voucher system to school education; in essentials, the system actually 
operated is the same as that which I am advocating, and in general the 
Dutch seem to be well satisfied with it. 

Nor is this the first time that the voucher system has been advocated 
for Britain. In particular, I owe much to Mr. Jack Wiseman, who read 
a paper to the British Association in 1958; starting from somewhat different 
premises, regarding the optimum economic allocation of resources, he 
arrives at the same general conclusion. An identical proposition has been 
made, though in much less detail, in Professor Alan Peacock’s “Welfare 
in the Liberal State”, in The Unservile State, edited by George Watson 
(Allen & Unwin, 1957). The source and spring, from which I too have 
imbibed, is Milton Friedman’s “The Rôle of the Government in Education” 
in Economics and the Public Interest, edited by Robert Solo (1955). Thus, 
while I can lay no claim to originality, yet if my plea be regarded as a voice 
in the wilderness, then at least my solitude is shared with some kindred 
liberal spirits. - 

What-are the advantages which a voucher system would confer?, And 
what the disadvantages? On the credit side, it will be seen that the area 
of choice open to parents in deciding how their offspring should be 
educated would be greatly increased. Even if they could not afford to pay 
the fees (from which the value of the voucher would be deducted) of the 
most expensive schools, there would stili be a whole range of possibilities 
among privately and publicly owned establishments, descending to the 
point at which the fees were as low as the value of the vouchers. On the ` 
other hand, a large number of schools would have greater freedom in the 
selection of their pupils. There would be a net gain in liberty, and a 
large gain. 

Secondly, the area of State activity, whether represented by central or 
local government, would be curtailed. From a liberal standpoint, good 
cause must be shown why government ought to intervene, and everyone 
who sympathises with this view will regard it as an undoubted gain if 
government activity can be reduced without harmful repercussions. Closely 
related to this is a devolution of responsibilities, especially upon parents. 
The opportunity will be provided for parents to work or save, even if it 
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is but in modest degree, to enable their children to go to a particular school 
they desire. This directly creates an incentive to effort—and what matter 
if it be selfish, and are not most motives when carefully examined? Most 
parents have high ambitions for their sons and daughters, and the voucher 
system provides a practical way in which these entirely laudable feelings 
can be harnessed and put to good effect. At the same time, there would 
be a positive encouragement to associate privileges and responsibilities, in 
the sense that parents have the privilege of rearing children in a socially 
accepted family framework, but also a responsibility to do their best by 
them. It is not good enough to feel they can hand over all obligation to 
educate their offspring. One often hears of well-meaning couples who 
complain bitterly that their son is not disciplined at school, while he 
rampages about the house and they lift never a finger to control him. 
The idea that responsibilities are divided between the home and school, 
the former to feed and clothe, the latter to teach and discipline, must not 
be allowed to grow. By, encouraging parents to participate more fully in 
the rearing of their children from infancy to adulthood, there may be an 
incidental effect which will go some way to meeting the increase in 
expenditure out of public funds which was mentioned earlier. With the 
incentive of bettering their children’s future, parents’ taxable income may 
rise, thereby increasing the tax yield and helping to finance the outlay on 
the seven per cent of children now outside the State system. 

Perhaps of even greater significance is the creation of a direct link 
between the receipt of privilege and the responsibilities which are attendant 
upon that privilege. This is to say that a boy’s father may be responsible 
for providing some part of the school, fees, and how much easier it will 
be for the lad to feel some sense of obligation to him than it will ever 
be to the all-generous “they”? who now foot the entire bill. And a feeling 
of obligation, ‘of debt, is a very salutary experience, a most necessary part 
of social training; anything which will help to foster it is desirable, while 
~ cultivation of the belief in ‘rights’ unattended by responsibilities is to 
be deplored. 

Lastly, a much greater degree of flexibility will be introduced, and 
opportunity provided for experiment. No longer will a whole local authority 
have to be convinced of the desirability of particular reforms or new 
methods, but the way will be open for pioneering on a small scale. The 
importance of this is often overlooked in Britain. A backward country, 
striving hard to catch up, can afford to take over techniques and lessons, 
suitably modified, from the more advanced nations, and apply them in 
a planned fashion. The direction of development is clearly mapped out 
for decades ahead, and any infringement of liberty resulting from planning 
is likely to be small compared with the consequent increase in liberty, as 
poverty renders nugatory most ideas of freedom. However, Britain is one 
of the nations in the forefront of development, particularly in ideas, and 
being in the van we do not know at all clearly the direction in which 
development will take us, except for very short periods*of time ahead. 
One of our main functions in the world is to experiment, and this as much 
in the educational field as any other. This is not to advocate experiment 
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for its own sake. But the way ought to be easy for experiment as and 
when it becomes necessary or desirable. Likewise, we cannot afford to 
have foisted on us for doctrinaire political reasons a whole bevy" of untried 
comprehensive schools; a longer period of trial and adaptation than the 
Labour Party is willing to vouchsafe ought to be permitted before they 
begin to spring up like mushrooms. The voucher system would remove 
the risk. : 

As for the alleged disadvantages, they are basically three: the purchase 
of privilege, disruption of social harmony and monopoly. Of the last, 
monopoly, enough has already been said to show that public ownership 
-or control of some schools will be necessary to obviate the danger, so 
that there are only two general objections to deal with. The voucher system 
would entail the purchase of privilege, but only one particular kind of 
privilege. Wealthy people have the facility to buy special goods and services 
denied to others, and if exception be taken to this general advantage, then 
the remedy lies in controlling the source of income—notably by taxation. 
Once taxes have been levied and rates paid, people should be at liberty 
to spend their income as they please. 

The second objection, that of the disruption of social harmony, will 
bear no more examination than the first. The argument is that minorities— 
mostly of a religious nature—will set up their own schools and that the 
general social cohesion will disintegrate into factional fights. We already 
have our Catholic and Quaker schools, and there is no evidence to show 
that these produce social bigots and misfits. After all, the religious differ- 
ences are super-imposed upon a broad base of commonly accepted belief 
and experience. Alternatively, a society which cannot live with its differ- 
ences—so long as sedition and revolution are not being fomented—really 
has no raison d’étre. So this is surely a challenge to our tolerance and 
good sense, and not a cause for running away. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said on steps which could be taken 
towards implementing the proposed voucher scheme. First, the central 
government subvention to local authorities in respect of education should 
be put on a per caput basis, varying in proportion to the number of children 
receiving education in State schools. Subsequently, the level of grants 
could be raised, until the Exchequer was bearing practically the full cost 
of school tuition. When that stage had been reached, the financing of 
schools could be altered, so that the budget available for each was directly 
related to the number of pupils: in other words, the per caput system of 
payments would be extended down the hierarchy, and the ground thus 
prepared for the introduction of vouchers. When this occurred, fees would 
become payable. In this fashion, it would bé possible to introduce the 
system by stages, giving time for adjustment and the acquisition of 
experience. Furthermore, it might be possible to introduce the system in a 
few selected areas before venturing to apply it generally. However, these 
are administrative problems of procedure, and they do not affect the principle 
which is being set out here, which would establish a system of education 
better adapted to the present and prospective requirements of a liberal 
society than anything we have. 
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A COMMENT 


By PETER WILES 
Fellow of New College, Oxford 


Foa economics in the U.S.A., I met for the first time that group 
of fanatical and cantankerous men, the Chicago School. Unlike the 
Mont Pèlerin Society, their European counterpart, they are entirely 
familiar with modern economics, and indeed make distinguished contribu- 
tions to it. Yet their watchword is absolutely free competition. Is Britain 
in balance-of-payments difficulties? Devalue the pound. Do underdeveloped 
countries want industrial growth? Then it must be natural; the ‘Infant- 
industry’ argument for tariffs is bogus. Education? But if it is paid for by 
the State you will get too much of it, as of any other subsidised commodity. 
People like this question every single aspect of government intervention. 
I well remember the stages of my reaction to them: incredulity (surely my 
ears betrayed me?), amusement (ah well, it takes all sorts . . .), exasperation 
(dash it, he obviously isn’t a moron, why must he keep on saying these 
things?), the moment of panic (my goodness, what is the answer to him?), 
and finally respect, tempered by a firm disagreement based on the deeper 
insights that attack has stimulated. Mr. Chisholm’s proposal is a horse 
from the Chicago stable (sired, as he says, by the School’s chief ornament, 
Professor Milton Friedman); and, like the others, I do not think it will run. 
Take first the quantitative aspect. Mr. Chisholm seems to imply that 
his proposal will lead to less education when, in his opening paragraph, he 
denounces competitive co-existence and the economic cold war, and tells 
us Britain must retire from these races. In its context, this can only mean 
that he feels that somehow his scheme will lower the supply of technologists. 
Does this matter? I feel passionately that it does. The Communist-ruled 
population of the world is 1,000 million, and it will not let up in order that 
Britain may sleep. The population of the U.S.A. is only 170 million. She 
cannot bear the burden of armaments and aid alone; yet if we do not stand 
by her, who will? It is true we are not a great power or a large nation, 
and if our example counted for nothing our statistical weight would be 
small. But it is a queer army in which the smaller units are told they 
may run away, because the big battalions to right and left will hold firm. 
Will they? What about our effect on their morale? Why should the 
Americans continue to provide foreign aid if we do not? Moreover, in 
this particular army we happen to be, however small, the second biggest 
battalion. What, too, about duty as such? If all these considerations of 
expediency could be dismissed, surely plain morality would still require 
óf us our maximum effort, not merely to hold Communism at bay, but 
quite simply to abolish poverty as an end in itself. In this context, that 
means a well educated population in general and more technologists in 
particular. 
To be fair to the voucher scheme, whatever its advocates say of it, it 
will not alter the quantity of education. It is not a full laissez-faire scheme: 
parents would still not have to find the money; or rather-they would, most 
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of them, be for the first time in a position to increase the total expenditure 
on education, and they would surely do so. But whether this happened or 
not, all talk of tailoring the volume of education to consumer demand is 
surely entirely out of place on the lips of an advocate of the voucher 
scheme. Both Mr. Chisholm here, and Mr. Wiseman in the article cited, 
begin on this note. But in fact the State decides the value of the vouchers, 
and no proposal is made to abolish truancy officers or alter the school- 
entering and -leaving ages. Moreover, technical and higher education are 
supplied on these principles more or less as it is, that is they are voluntary 
and largely financed by government grants ad hominem. So the quantity of 
them would not change either. 

Indeed the question poses itself, should technical and higher education 
be voluntary? Can the Britain of 1958 afford “early leaving” any more 
than that of 1858 could afford illiteracy? However illiberal it is, we may 
yet be tempted to conscript good brains, even as today we force the three 
Rs on every citizen. That, however, is something even the Chinese have 
not yet done, and we must leave it aside. We may also close here the 
general discussion on the quantity of education—on a note of re-assurance, 
for despite Mr. Chisholm’s own pessimism as to the results and his cynical 
acceptance of the further consequences, it does not appear that quantity 
would suffer at any level. 

The scheme’s qualitative effects would be more interesting and disagree- 
able. For the basic assumption is that parents will choose rationally on 
the whole, and—which is not the same thing—in the general interest. 
I believe that their choice would be neither, and hold that there is 
‘excellent evidence for this view. Consider the existing situation. The 
voucher system is not in force, but very many parents, more perhaps than 
in any other country, nevertheless buy private education out of their own 

_means. What grounds sway them and what, in the economist’s jargon, are 
their “revealed preferences”? They are, in order of magnitude: 
1. Snobbery; 
2. Roman Catholicism; 
3. A better education than the State provides; 
4. An experimental education of one sort or another. 
I place (3) as low as it is because it is notorious that the grant-aided 
grammar schools give a better education than, to put it very mildly, one half 
of the private schools catering for the same age-group. Admittedly, this is 
not a perfect indication of parents’ state of mind: many who send their 
children to bad public (private) schools may be convinced they would not 
have got into a good grammar school, and some may even have tried. 
But per contra many parents of children at the really great public schools 
have made their financial sacrifice for snobbery’s sake, and the better 
education is an uncovenanted benefit. No fair-minded person with a wide 
middle-class acquaintance can deny that snobbery is the main motive. 

Such, then, is the strength of the motives influencing parental choice, 
where choice ig at present exercised. Introduce the educational voucher, 
and what new motives would be uncovered? Or would the hierarchy of 

- existing ones be unchanged? It is by our guesses at these questions that the 
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voucher scheme stands or falls. It is my own guess that the’ presently 
revealed motivation of the rich is just the same as the motivation that 
vouchers would reveal among the poor. In other words I predict that: 
(a) the remaining one third of Roman Catholic children would be with- 
drawn into schools of that denomination—to this point we must return; 
(b) there would be a proliferation of schools covertly promising to exclude 
working-class children, and appealing to the lower-paid salariat, small 
shopkeepers and small farmers; (c) there would indeed be more competition 
to provide a better education, but at this lower level and unrestrained by 
tradition it would be competition in passing examinations. In other words 
there would be more cramming, but not very much more real education. 
A lot of effort, too, would go im “diction” classes: hours would be spent 
in refining children’s accents. One new parental motive might indeed 
become apparent. This is: (d) the national or racial motive. We must 
expect a number of schools confined to orthodox Jews, recent Irish 
immigrants, the London Welsh, Jamaicans, and so on. To this also we 
shall return. . 

A not very attractive picture, but surely not overdrawn. Un père de 
famille est capable de tout: parents simply are not very nice people, and 
this is a fact which must be accepted and acted upon. How many liberal- 
minded parents today use “public” schools because they feel they ought 
not to foist their own prejudices on their children? Let us freely admit 
that until a public opinion poll has sifted the matter, and research revealed 
the particular pressure groups that would in fact come into play on the 
introduction of the voucher scheme, we really cannot be sure. But common 
observation suggests that the above four changes would be the principal 
ones. Personally I can only see even the potentiality of change for the 
better in (c). = 

Two of these changes merit further consideration. First, do we want all 
Roman Catholic, and probably many other children, taught in schools of 
their own denomination? This issue must be faced squarely. Quakers are 
an exceptionally tolerant sect, but I cannot agree that ‘‘there is no evidence 
to show that [Catholic] schools produce social bigots and misfits”—though 
to be sure “‘misfits’’ is not quite the right word. It seems to me that Roman 
Catholicism has within it the seeds of intolerance on many points. A priori 
one must suppose that the education of Catholics in general schools puts 
a brake on these tendencies, and a premium on more accommodating 
though equally orthodox interpretations of dogma. A field, this, for 
empirical research like any other. My view might be wrong, but it is a 
reasonable one and commonly held, and should be shown to be wrong 
before a voucher scheme becomes acceptable. 

The Dutch example is very illuminating here. Holland is of all European 
countries the one most ludicrously riven by sectarian differences. There is 
a Catholic, a Protestant and a Socialist broadcasting system; the very 
hockey teams are divided into these groups. Apartheid in education is of 
course the foundation of the whole set-up, and the vouclier scheme was 
specifically introduced to make it workable. Do we want to be riven by 
sectarian differences? Mr. Chisholm sets out rather strong arguments for 
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not minding: “a society which cannot live with its differences really has 
no raison d’être”. Very possibly: but it surely follows that society must 
see that its differences do not grow to that point. Perhaps if the prospective 
sectarian beneficiaries of the scheme were all tolerant—which they are 
not—he might be right. But even so I find it hard to swallow. 

Mention of apartheid brings us to its more normal connotation, the racial 
or national. The Chicago School, as believers in homo economicus, are not 
strong on sociology, and I find Mr. Friedman’s views on segregation 
complicated and improbable.* They are that under the existing set-up in 
U.S.A. segregation can only be tackled globally, say by absolute prohibition 
overall (surely not: it can be and is being tackled county by county, and 
even within counties it only affects schools in mixed localities); while 
under the voucher system Negroes in Negro-majority areas would have 
more purchasing power and benefit by the economies of scale, whereas 
whites would have to pay high fees for equally good segregated schools, 
and tend to use the Negro ones. But again surely not: the whites, like 
upper-class Englishmen, would find it well worth while to find the extra 
money out of their own pockets, and anyway, Negro-majority areas are 
only found in the deepest Deep South where voluntary desegregation is 
unthinkable. The simple and obvious view is correct, that vouchers are 
the segregationist’s dream. 

Liberals object to racial apartheid. They applaud the Supreme Court’s 
decision of May 31st, 1955, which made the provision of “separate but 
equal” public education unconstitutional. Indeed they hardly ask whether 
that decision was good law (a very dubious point), or whether the use of 
so much compulsion is compatible with liberalism. Further, they actively 
support resistance to South African apartheid, in the schools and else- 
_ where. But the voucher scheme is tailor-made for apartheid, and we cannot 
have it both ways. Were Britain today a society racially quite homogeneous, 
or at any rate devoid of racial tensions, and were it plainly. immune from 
such tensions in the future, we might without inconsistency support 
vouchers at home and oppose them abroad. But of course there is no such 
homogeneity and will be no such immunity. Quite the contrary, the future 
promises us a considerable coloured immigration, and the recent past 
provides us with much we are happy to forget. Therefore the voucher 
scheme must be condemned on this ground alone. 

Liberalism is not or should not be a doctrine of complete freedom. 
Liberal governments have not hesitated in the past to intervene where the 
consumer is irrational. One thinks particularly of alcohol, which they have 
heavily taxed and restricted in this country against the resistance of all 
other parties and despite much loss of popularity. The issue here is not 
insobriety but intolerance and snobbery. It is entirely wrong to say that 
these things cannot be legislated against; as is shown by the success of 
our own temperance laws, or of the State laws against the colour bar in, 
say, New York. Compulsory tolerance is certainly more liberal than 
freedom of infolerance. It so happens that historical accident has given us 


* As reported to me by Messrs. Wiseman and Chisholm: I have not been able to 
consult the original text. 3 
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an educational system which makes tolerance compulsory. The system is 
all-embracing in Scotland, leaving only a small margin of private schools 
for the experimental, the sectarian and the very rich: a desirable margin, 
insuring us against the rigidities and tyrannies a hundred per cent State 
system might fall prey to. In the rest of the kingdom there is already too 
much scope for snobbery and intolerance, and one might well argue for a 
shrinkage of the private educational field, under adequate safeguards of 
‘quality in the State system. It was, no doubt, hardly our forefathers’ 
intention to compel people to mix, but rather to ensure that the basic 
minimum schooling necessary for citizenship should be received by the 
children of the poorest and most improvident parents. But in so doing 
they did set up a system of “compulsory tolerance” which we have all 
come to accept. In our classrooms the children of Jamaicans, Jews, lorry- 
drivers and railway clerks, even if not always of Roman Catholics and 
merchant bankers, do sit side by side. Surely this heritage is very precious. 





THE CYPRUS AGREEMENT 


VEN from the Greek and the Greek Cypriot point of view, the 
Zurich agreement on Cyprus signed in London is possibly the best 
solution that could be reached. But the Greco-Turk rapprochement 

which led to it is less the “miracle” which Sir Hugh Foot conceived it to 
be, or “the victory for all” as the British Prime Minister described it, 
than the outcome of various pressures exerted by or upon the Powers 
principally concerned in what had become an impossible situation. Firstly 
‘the American State Department, which had for so long sustained the 
anger of the Greeks by its incomprehensible neutralist attitude over the 
Cyprus issue, appearing even to favour the Turks and side with Britain, 
had lately begun to apply moral pressure on Ankara. With the deteriora- 
tion of the Middle East position, accentuated by the revolt in Iraq and 
the collapse of the original Baghdad Pact, the vital Eastern Mediterranean 
area, with its geographical proximity to the land, sea and air routes of 
three continents, seemed ripe for Russian adventures in the eyes of 
Washington and Ankara. 

Turkey, already apprehensive over her isolation from her two former 
partners in the Balkan Tripartite Pact—killed or put in a state of coma 
by the Cyprus quarrel' with Greece—was forced by Middle East events 
to regard the developing situation as potentially menacing. In fact, with 
the new Arab alignments and: the renewed pressure by the Soviet Union 
on Persia, together with Russia’s growing influence in the Yemen and 
Egypt, the Turks felt themselves completely isolated and encircled. Faced 
with internal economic disaster, despite the unending flow of American 
dollars, the Turkish leaders felt that the time had come to face inter- 
national realities. Compared to being swallowed up by Russia Cyprus 
was small meat indeed. Hence the speed and cordiality With which the. 
Zurich agreement was concluded. Britain was in no position to resist the 
cut-and-dried plan for the creation of an independent republic, for it was 
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only too clear that the carefully fostered pretence that Turks and Greeks 
would be at one another’s throats if independence came too quickly, or 
Britain renounced her sovereignty and cleared out, had crumbled over- 
night. Mr. Bevan was therefore right but hardly original in deducing 
that “part of the answer” to the wonderment over the quick Greco-Turk 
solution was that “all along there had been a considerable amount of 
‘artificiality about the quarrel”. 

The Greek claim that British policy in Cyprus had followed the 
traditional colonialist “divide and rule” principle, and that Turkish 
passions over Cyprus had been artificially whipped up, received its most 
striking vindication in the Zurich agreement. It would be trifling with 
truth to deny it. Before the crisis arose, Greek and Turk had lived in 
peace and harmony in Cyprus for generations. Turkey had never 
previously shown any concern about the island, any more than she had 
regarding Rhodes, much nearer to the Asia Minor coast. If there was 
any “miracle” about the Zurich accord, it was that the incredible folly 
of British policy in Cyprus, persisted in for so long almost to the point 
of the ruination of the island’s economy, was halted with almost jolting 
suddenness. In retrospect one is left wondering whether the Government 
ever genuinely intended moving towards self-government, for the still 
echoing words of Mr. Lennox Boyd at the Blackpool Conservative 
conference, “Turkey’s offshore island”, did not point that way, any more 
than the still-born Macmillan Partnership Plan. After moving from Mr. 
Hopkinson’s “Never” of 1954 to a vague “Sometime”, the pendulum 
seemed to have swung back violently to a definite “Never, never”. But 
all that is now in the past. What of the future? 

As passions subside, the majority of the people of Greece and Cyprus 
are inclining towards the view of Archbishop Makarios, whose prestige 
bas never been higher, expressed at a Press conference in London before 
his return to the island: “This day a new chapter opens for the people 
of Cyprus—a period of peace and prosperity.” It is true that a stormy 
scene occurred in the Greek Parliameni, consequent on the Opposition’s 
censure motion for what was alleged to be the mishandling of the Cyprus 
question by the Government, and thet the 37,000-strong Pan-Cyprian 
Federation of Labour (not Communist, as is so often stated) has shown 
a good deal of resentment at what is held to be far too generous 
concessions made to the Turkish minority. But if the Archbishop and 
the Ethnarchy as a whole, including Dr. Dervis, the Mayor of Nicosia, 
who had been an unswerving advocate of Enosis and then self-determina- 
tion, feel fairly happy about the agreement, who else in Cyprus may 
complain? If the Greeks generally are not disposed to wax enthusiastic 
over the terms, calm reflection is bound to give satisfaction as to the 
international, political and economic advantages likely to accrue to Greece 
by reason of the settlement, and of the trading prosperity which will come 
to Cyprus through the continuing association with Britain and co-operation 
with Turkey. After all, the overwhelming bulk of the industrial and 
commercial enterprises, as well as agriculture, is in the hands of the 
Greeks. To quote an Athens newspaper “Acropolis”: “A part of 
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Hellenism living outside the Greek borders, a valuable part, and the only 
one existing after -the elimination of Hellenism in Asia Minor, Russia, 
Rumania, and North Epirus becomes free and independent, acquires its 
own country, and opens the road to a life of its own which nothing can 
prevent being a Greek life.” 

This is undoubtedly true, and the prospects are limitless, notwithstand- 
ing the “guarantees” it is proposed to write into the Constitution to 
prevent any ultimate union with Greece. There are 438,000 Greeks on the 
island compared with approximately 90,000 Turks. By the year 2000 it 
is estimated that the population will top the million mark, with the 
Hellenic element in the same ratio of preponderance. In an independent 
republic, with majority rule operating—for that must inevitably be the 
case no matter what the presumed powers of the veto of the Turkish 
Vice-President may be—it is not difficult to imagine what changes of a 
major character might be decided by plebiscite or referendum. In a 
politically dynamic world, in which change is the keynote, nothing can 
withstand the expressed and determined desire of an overwhelming 
majority, especially when the people involved are Greek. 

No agreement, particularly one born under the pressures and stresses 
of the Zurich accord, is immutable or inviolable, as the recent record of 
broken, abrogated and mutually terminated treaties shows. The weakness 
of the Cyprus settlement, however welcome it may be to the entire 
western world, is that it rests on no universally accepted democratic and 
moral foundations. It is at best a makeshift hotch-potch of independence 
or self-government, in which a one-fifth minority acquires a status of 
importance out of all proportion to its strength. The weakness becomes 
all the more evident when it is considered that since the beginning of 
“the Cyprus question” the politically passionate Greeks have regarded 
it as irredentist in character, and that the Greek Cypriot majority are not 
likely to lose sight ‘of that “ideal to be earnestly, devoutly and fervently 
cherished”, to quote the then Mr. Winston Churchill in 1907, to be 
incorporated “with what may be called their mother country”. Moreover, 
as an internationally contracted agreement, the Zurich Pact is illegal, 
since it flies in the face of the Lausanne Treaty of 1923, which expressly 
excluded Turkey from any further participation in the affairs of Cyprus, 
a decision subsequently confirmed by Ataturk himself, who stated 
categorically that henceforth Turkey would make no claims to any 
territory beyond her own boundaries. This flaunting of the Lausanne 
Treaty will constitute a very useful and unchallengable precedent when 
the time comes for the Cyprus majority to determine their own destiny, 
unhampered by any influence or pressure of external Powers. The vision 
of Enosis did not die with the London signing of the Zurich accord; like ` 
a mirage, it only disappeared temporarily from view. It was the reputable 
Christian Science Monitor that one said, “Enosis is inevitable”. The reason 
given was “the trend of history”. 

Before Archbishop Makarios signed the Tondo doctiments setting up 
the independent Cyprus republic he insisted, on the advice of the Greek 
Cypriot delegation, that the words, “agreed foundation for a final settle- 
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ment”, should be added to the text. The full significance of this addendum 

was perhaps underlined when, in his address at the Greek Orthodox 

church in Camden Town afterwards, he told his hearers: “The struggles 

of the people of Cyprus are not yet ended. We are called to new struggles, 

peaceful struggles, for constructive national work and international 

co-operation. A new chapter in our history opens today. We must write” 
this chapter with the same resoluteness, the same faith and courage, with 

which the previous chapter was written.” 

One step at a time. Rome was not built in a day. With a good deal 
more realism than the British and American Press, the usually shrewd 
political commentator of the Paris Le Monde thinks that Makarios and 
his followers have adopted the attitude of traditional British empiricism 
by showing more interest in the power suddenly thrust into their hands 
than in the power that has been refused them. Because of that attitude, 
Cyprus would occupy the attention of the Chancellories for a long time. 
The prediction will not be falsified. The Times says the proposed 
constitution is “essentially a diarchy”, and “arithmetically the Turks came 
well out of the bargain”. If the new republic is essentially a diarchy, it 
must surely rank as the first state in the world, or in history, to have a 
comparatively small minority elevated to such a status. But though it is 
certain that Archbishop Makarios means to prove to the world that 
Greeks and Turks can live and work together in peace and harmony for 
their mutual benefit as in the past, the “diarchy”, as such, can have no 
certain survival. 

Other undemocratic and objectionable features which are not likely to 
be sustained are the enforced British sovereignty over the bases for an 
indefinite time, and the stationing of Greek and Turkish troops on the 
island. There is no logical reason why Britain should not lease the bases, 
or have a sovereignty similar to that which the Americans exercise in the 
case of their United Kingdom bases. The proposal to set up separate 
municipalities—a British idea—will prove a failure, as in none of the 
six main towns do the Turks contribute to the revenue according to the 
value of the amenities they enjoy. Thus, while the Turkish population in 
the six towns is 20.9 per cent, their total contribution to the main assets 
of the municipalities does not exceed 10.43 per cent. Whether or no 
Cyprus remains within the Commonwealth, it would appear to be to its 
advantage to stay within the sterling area, and to foster trade with the 
United Kingdom. The suggestion that it cannot be viable is nonsense, 
since its resources have never been. fully developed. The prosperity due 
to the presence of British troops and the construction of military and 
air bases placed its economy on a false basis, and diverted the main 
interest away from agriculture. One good reason why Greece would be 
foolish to accede to Turkish desires and join the new version of the 
Baghdad Pact is that this pact is repugnant to most Arab countries, 
with which Greece maintains happy relations, and because the trade of 
the Arabs is important to both Greece and Cyprus and can become 
increasingly so. A new opportunity opens up for the renewal of Anglo- 
Greek and Greco-Turk friendship. The Greek Foreign Minister has made 


` 
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the first gesture to the British Government, and one hopes that a warm 
response may soon be forthcoming from Mr. Macmillan. _ 
Meanwhile, so far as the prospects for harmony and peaceful recon- 
struction in Cyprus itself are concerned, those zealous but uninformed 
prophets who have so confidently predicted that further strife would con- 
found the Archbishop’s efforts because of a disgruntled EOKA, the 
Communists, and the hostility of Bishop Kyprianos to the plan, have already 
been proved hopelessly out of focus. Colonel Grivas, the EOKA leader, 
while stating that the agreement ‘‘does not satisfy our aspirations,” has . 
called on all Greek Cypriots to “foregather united around the Ethnarch, 
who is today the symbol of unity and strength, and help him in his difficult 
task.” Bishop Kyprianos, the unrelenting advocate of “Enosis, and only 
Enosis,” has given a pledge in similar terms, and the entire Left-wing of 
the movement is ranged firmly behind the Archbishop. THOMAS ANTHEM. 


WEIMAR-GERMANY AND MOSCOW 
HE catchword “Unholy Alliance” seems to have become current first 
in respect of relations developed laboriously and with many reverses 
between the Weimar Republic of Germany and the Soviet Union a 
quarter century ago. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the German republic’s 
first Foreign Minister, defeated at Versailles, and its first ambassador to 
Moscow from 1922 till his death in 1928, figures as the main official 
exponent of the relations thus described. The Rapallo treaty of April 16, 
1922, between the two outsiders of the then comity of nations is considered 
as the point of departure for that co-operation of two former enemies. 
It is known that it served sore needs of Moscow in the economic, financial 
and technical fields, while on the German side its diplomatic purpose, as 
formulated by the Count, was to use it “as a wedge against unreasonable 
and impossible demands of the Versailles treaty”. Simultaneously it had 
been anticipated and exploited by military authorities, on both sides, for 
the creation of armaments and armament plants on Russian soil for the 
benefit of the Red Army as well as for a secret circumvention of the strict 
military terms inflicted upon Germany by the Versailles disarmament 
conditions. 
One of the consequences of the Second World War was the opening 
up of the German diplomatic archives whose study has since shed light 
upon many events previously unknown or misinterpreted. The part played 


_by Brockdorff-Rantzau and his struggles for a self-imposed mission— 


alternately against both sides and many factions within both of them— 
has thus appeared in a new light. A fortunate accident, the finding of a | 
large number of copies of his personal documents destroyed by the Nazis, 
entrusted to the Leipzig historian Erich Brandenburg, has further increased 
the documentary evidence. After several previous publications, Prof. 
Herbert Helbig of the Berlin Free University has now produced a first 
comprehensive study* of that whole period and of the actors of what, 
* Herbert Helbig, Die Trager der Rapallo-Politik; Veroeffentfichungen des Max 

Planck-Instituts fiir Geschichte; Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Göttingen, 1958, 
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finally, was laying the seeds for that truly “unholy alliance”, the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov pact of August, 1939. i 

In three, somewhat loosely connected parts, it shows the “Way to 
Rapallo”—that surprise of the Genoa conference of 1922 which however 
had had quite a number of antecedents reaching back to at least the 
Russian victory over Poland in August, 1920, and was rooted in the 
charity and other work accomplished by such diplomatic outsiders as M. 
Schlesinger, later Consul General, and Gustav Hilger, later Embassy 
Councillor. This chapter shows .that the then head of the Berlin F.O’s 
Eastern Department, Baron Ago von Maltzan (later U. Secretary of State 
and ambassador in Washington) had formulated weeks in advance with 
the Soviet commissars, what, now, emerges as virtually the text of the 
“sudden volte-face” of that first Russian-German post-war treaty, and that 
he had secured for that agreement with Chicherin and Litvinov the con- 
sent of the then Reich Chancellor Dr. Wirth while concealing it until the 
last minute from his own superior, Foreign Minister Rathenau. And like- 
wise from his monitor and friend Brockdorff-Rantzau, who disagreed, if 
not with the purpose yet most strongly with the moment and the procedure 
chosen for such a treaty. The details of the story, well-documented as they 
are, do much to clear the latter from its previously widespread interpreta- 
tion as a plot for violent disruption of the Versailles shackles, for a military 
enterprise of both countries in conjunction, or as an instrument of revenge 
plans of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau. 

-The second part deals with the Count’s mission in Moscow. Here again 
a myth is destroyed by a wealth of documentary facts: that of a systematic, 
well-nigh blind “eastern” (pro-Russian) orientation of that German states- 
man. Such an impression resulted from his initial opposition to the 
“western” policy of Foreign Minister Dr. Stresemann that led to Locarno 
and into the League of Nations, from his fight for a somewhat equivalent 
treaty with Moscow and from the socially dominating position he soon 
acquired in the Soviet capital thanks to his personality and his intimate 
relations with Chicherin and Litvinov. Nothing, however, could be farther 
from the truth: not only had Brockdorff-Rantzau foreseen—in a memo- 
randum he wrote as the German Envoy in Copenhagen, April 1, 1917— 
the “development of Russia as a political power exceeding that of a 
territorially limited Germany”; had he fought, consistently and in a feud 
leading to a personal enmity but superficially patched up under outside 
pressure, the military “underground” co-operation and ambitions ‘of 
General von Seeckt, C.i.C. of the technically fettered Reichswehr and his 
special mission to Moscow; but he suggested in 1923, barely a year after 
he had gained his strong position in Russia, to Stresemann harsh measures, 
the menace of breaking off diplomatic relations when Communist propa- 
ganda and Press attacks became truly virulent. And more than once, even 
with pressure upon Stresemann, he rejected any military commitment; 
thus in a report» to President Hindenburg of July, 1926, where he stated 
that “1812 and 1813 will not be repeated . .. We must never forget that 
here the idea of the World revolution predominates,” had he laid down 
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in a policy programme for the Cabinet, January 21, 1919, a reconstruc- 
tion work for Russia in common with the western Allies. 

He finds any military alliance, previously suggested by the Soviet State 
President Rykov, not worth discussing and has exploited every incident— 
a Soviet distinction for the former German bandit leader Max Hoelz, a 
provocative speech by War commissar Woroshilov etc.—for obtaining a 
suppression of the illegitimate underhand co-operation of German and 
Russian military authorities, “unjustifiable alike to the German people 
and the League of Nations”. 

This aspect of the Count’s part in the Russo-German history of the 
twenties, forms the third part of Prof. Helbig’s work. The question of 
its heading “Military Alliance or Neutrality Pact?” is answered positively 
and convincingly in favour of the second alternative albeit the author, 
from his German point of view, believes that the unwelcome military 
sideplay provided Brockdorff-Rantzau with a strengthening of his political 
platform upon which he gained international importance. As one of his 
confidants and author of his first necessarily somewhat sketchy biography 
but a year after his death, I feel sure of the Count’s absolute and unswerv- 
ing devotion to an exclusively diplomatic game royal he was destined to 
play, and in the interest of which he refused even the most tempting other 
tasks and honours. Other embassies as a matter of course, but even the 
Chancellorship suggested to him by friends, Stresemann’s own job offered 
to him in a letter of April 24, 1924, and once more, in August, 1928, 
the office of Reich Chancellor, this time offered by Hindenburg; he had 
not even hesitated when, after Ebert’s death in February, 1925, a number 
of important people had asked him to enter the contest for the Reich 
Presidency. When I had to assess, thirty years ago, his scintillating, un- 
orthodox personality, I had to rely on observation, and on personal 
impressions, a number of letters and such documentary evidence as his 
heartbroken twin brother considered fit for a hero’s memorial. That a 
wealth of proof would confirm that picture a generation later, when the 
power Brockdorff-Rantzau wanted to tame and to use has grown into 
a Golem, and should justify its frequent quotation in a work of learning 
and research significant and topical when Russians stand a hundred miles 
from North Sea and Rhine, and western statesmen negotiate with them 
about Berlin, is a poor testimonial for the epigones’ statesmanship. It adds, 
however, and promises further addition in a future complete political 
biography of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, to the cleansing of Macchiavell- 
ism of that hapless product of such statesmanship, the Weimar republic. . 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


CULTURAL LIFE IN WESTERN GERMANY 


ARALLELS offer a tempting line of approach in any study especially 
when the great watershed in each case happens to be a world war. 
Thus when scanning the field of German cultural achievements in 
the period after 1945 we almost instinctively direct our thoughts to the era 
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after the first conflagration. And when the two periods—1918-1930 and 
1945-1957—are compared, the comparison doesnt look too favourable for 
the later one. What is the reason for the obvious inferiority of the second 
1945-1957—are compared, the comparison doesn’t Jook too favourable for 
from her 1918 defeat, produce far more arresting works in literature, the 
theatre, painting and films, than the Germany after 1945 catastrophe— 
though the new Germany has succeeded in achieving a prosperity, a social 
balance and adjustment, the first could never have dreamed of? Is it 
precisely because of the presence of social ferment, unrest, revolutionary 
upheavals—both Nazi and Communist—that the arts in Germany after 
the First World War flourished yet declined in the prosperous Germany of 
the Wirtschaftswunder? Is an atmosphere of tension a necessary ingredient 
in the formation of ideas fruitful to artistic creation? Is moral and spiritual 
dissatisfaction a basic element in any cultural life, which becomes muted 
in too much material well-being? 

Maybe this is the cause, but not the whole truth. Agreed, the concen- 
tration on material prosperity and the accelerated pace of “‘Americaniza- 
tion” in W. Germany—even before the war in many ways the most 
“Americanized” country in Europe—does not favour artistic achievements. 
Maybe the ardent pacifism and the violent anti-war feelings which burst 
upon post-1918 Germany provided a more fecund soil for the arts than 
the silence which had fallen on Germany in 1945 about the enormities 
perpetrated by that country; maybe this conspiracy of silence (which 
is only occasionally broken in the theatre and in films) belongs to the order 
of national therapy? In all probability countries still too close to night- 
mares conjured up by their own imagination steeped in Blut und Boden 
defend themselves from despair, as neurotic patients do, by keeping silent 
about their recent and too shattering experiences. After the 1918 débdcle 
there were signs of a katharsis in the German psyche, especially in the 
world of art: a revulsion from war and man’s inhumanity to man; much 
less of a similar katharsis could be detected after 1945, though it should 
be stated in all fairness that thirteen years after the 1945 calamity there is 
no sign in Germany of glorifying the army, whereas by 1930 there were 
only too many of those alarming portents. 

It is easy to lament over the decline of any literature, but there exist 
reasons for affirming that German literature has deteriorated in vigour and 
stature since the days of Thomas and Heinrich Mann, of Rilke and 
Klabund, of Arnold Zweig and Stefan George and a host of illustrious 
writers who wrote after 1918. A Swiss critic, W. Muschg, denounced in 
1957 German literature for its smugness, its lack of spirit of protest and 
adventure. Yes, great names are lacking: after the death of Thomas Mann 
—and recently of Feuchtwanger—the greatest names seems to be that of 
H. Hesse, long resident in Switzerland; but his talent, fragile and esoteric, 
belongs to the past. The name of E. Jiinger comes to mind, but he appears 
to be a partly spent force: after his noble Auf den Marmorklippen he 
never attained that standard, and neither his Heliopolis (1949) nor Glaserne 
Bienen (1957) can be regarded as really satisfying. Gertrude Le Fort’s 
writings are a challenge to her great age: her story about Carmelite nuns 
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executed in the turmoil of the French Revolution was made memorable 
by G. Bernanos in his inspired drama Dialogues des Carmelites. When 
at 78 G. Le Fort wrote a moving book, Am Tor des Himmels (1954), a 
story about the tragic figure of Galileo, and her qualities as a writer de la 
grande classe remain unimpaired. Hans Carossa does not seem to have 
much to offer, in his autobiographical Ungleiche Welten (1951); a promising 
writer, H. Broch, lured by the star of James Joyce, died in 1951 in. 
America—Stefan Andres (b. 1906) proved in his Ritter der Gerechtigkeit 
and Die Sintflut that big things can be expected of him. Theodor Plievier, 
a master of reportage, a kind of a new E. E. Kisch at his best, painted a 
picture of military collapse in his three-impressive volumes: Stalingrad, 
Moskau, Berlin. È 

It may be thought symptomatic that the outstanding authors concerned 
with the war theme belong to the middle generation, now about 50: 
Heinrich Böll, Albrecht Goes and Gerd Gaiser (the last two born in 1908). 
Böll is probably the ablest and his novel Der Zug war pünktlich depicts 
with biting irony the German campaign in the East; Goes’s best effort is 
probably Das Brandopfer; Gaiser’s novel Eine Stimme hebt sich an amounts 
to a serious and honest heart-searching after the defeat. Hans Bender 
(b. 1919) is the only representative of the younger generation who has a 
chance of becoming first-rate. His Die Wölfe kommen zurück is marked 
with sincerity without the cloying sentimentality and self-pity which are 
the bane of so many German writers old and new. And so surveying long 
rows of books (they are expensive the German books and publishers publish 
them more than ever, often complaining that they are bought as ‘‘furniture’’ 
rather than as reading matter; even so, Dr. Zhivago sold nearly 400,000 
copies and was definitely widely read), one meets few important names. 
Plievier seems to be the foremost painter of the débâcle, like Curzio 
Malaparte in Italy, but neither he nor any other writer has yet produced 
the shock of Remarque’s Im Westen nichts Neues. But is this to be ascribed 
to the fact that the weight of literature, its power to shatter hearts, has 
been ‘devalued in the meantime? Or to the fact that war has ceased to 
be the monopoly of the Frontsoldaten and that Germany in her second 
conflagration had to suffer hell in the Hinterland from aerial bombard- 
ment?* Whatever the reason, it is incontestible that contemporary German 
literature is rather sterile, while Italy after Fascism had sufficient energy 
to present Alberto Moravia, Carlo Levi, Mario Soldati and many others. 
' Can it be attributed to the mental attitude of the ironic, sceptical Italians 
who never took Mussolini’s mystique half as seriously as the ponderous 
Germans did with the monstrous stupidities of Hitler’s racial lore? We 
don’t know. 

In regard to literary periodicals, nothing of great importance can be 
mentioned; papers both serious and lively are conspicuous by their 
* For a concise but illuminating survey of the contemporary German novel see the 

essay “The Recent German Novel: Some Aspects and Directions”, contributed by 

W. M. Waison to the International Literary Annual, No. 1, Edited by John Wain, 

J. Calder Publishers, London, 1958. He also quotes sources to be consulted about 


modern German literature. For the treatment of the war-time German novel 
see H. Boeschenstein’s work on that subject. ` 
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absence (Die Neue Rundschau published by the S. Fischer Verlag seems 
almost lifeless); probably the best journals are Der Monat of Berlin sub- 
sidised by an American organization (The Congress for Cultural Freedom) 
and the Frankfurter Hefte edited by the courageous Dr. Kogon, author 
of a brilliant volume on the S.S. Staat. The glut of pictorial weeklies with 
a slight American slant provides a striking contrast to the dearth of 
weeklies with a more serious bent (Die Gegenwart closed down in 1958). 

A paralysis similar to that which seized literature is noticeable in the 
theatre: while in the domain of literature thousands of translations are 
being published so in the theatre (whose number miraculously increased 
after the war; some of the buildings, like that in Cologne, surpass in modern 
equipment anything Europe can show) foreign plays are performed every- 
where, from Garcia Lorca via Anouilh to John Osborne and Tennessee 
Williams. The number of theatres heevily subsidized by communities or 
by the State may make countries like England blush, but the production 
of native plays is very modest. Carl Zuckmeyer’s, especially his Teufels 
General, enjoy a vogue, but they were written by an emigré. Brecht’s plays 
are not produced in E. Germany apart from his Berliner Ensemble stage, 
but they flood theatres in W. Germany, and they are performed to full 
houses. In German repertory mainly old plays (chiefly by G. Hauptmann) 
are revived, mostly in traditional style. The German theatre has lost the 
„inventiveness it displayed in the "twenties under Reinhardt and Piscator 
when, with the theatres of Vienna, Berlin belonged to the world’s avant- 
garde. This Sturm und Drang Periode of the theatre kas not been repeated; 
the many beautifully equipped theatres now favour placid stagecraft and 
conventional production. But some plays are noteworthy—those evolved 
by the slow process of katharsis: the drama based on the Anne Frank’s 
Diary; the play about the Polish-Jewish writer and teacher Janusz Korczak 
and the drama about the defence of the Warsaw Ghetto, Harlan’s Ich 
selbst und kein Engel. These made a dzep impression on German audiences. 

Post-war Italy has amazed the world with pictures of great delicacy 
of touch, mixing the romantic with the down-to-earth elements; charming 
films by de Sicca as well as deeply moving ones like La Strada, and 
triumphs by such pictures as Due Soldi della Speranza and Bicycle Thieves 
can be recorded. In contrast to Italy, post-war Germany (which after 1918 
produced the finest films in Europe—besides Russia’s Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin—with its Ufa and a host of splendid players, from Emil Jannings 
to Marlene Dietrich) has hardly anvthing to show in a field once ruled 
by great producers like Lubitsch and Fritz Lang. Berliner Ballade, 
Verbrecher sind unter uns, Mädchen Rosemarie and Wir Wunderkinder— 
these can be remembered as having achieved a high level. The remaining 
productions—hundreds of them—car. be classed as pure Kitsch, or, as the 
Americans call it, schmaltz stuff. In music great names like that of Richard 
Strauss are gone; Paul Hindemith has moved to America but his creative 
power seems to have declined. Carl Orff, whose Carmina Burana found 
its way to world repertoire, enjoys probably the greatest reputation in 
contemporary German music. Of course, music hasn’t lost its appeal to 
German audiences; their concert halls (some of striking modernity; it seems 
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that architecture is one of the arts which is really flourishing in a country 
seized by a frenzy of reconstruction) are always full; music festivals are 
growing like mushrooms from Hamburg to Munich, and one can speak of 
a real boom in opera. Neither in ballet (where 30 years ago Kurt Jooss 
and his company, Palucca, Mary Wigman and that uncanny genius Harold 
Kreuzberg, were active) nor in the plastic arts can Germany dazzle with 
great things today. Post-1918 expressionism, the world of Grosz and 
Kokoschka, of Kandinsky and Nolde and many other rebels who made 
Berlin for a while a sort of Montparnasse of the Eastern half of Europe, 
has no counterpart in any artistic movement today: no great names in 
painting or sculpture can be compared with those in France, Italy, Britain 
or Jugoslavia (Mestrovic). 

To sum up: how is this puzzle of W. German Kultur to be explained? 
Has the quest for prosperity absorbed too much of the communal energy 
to leave enough for artistic work? Probably. So also must lack of tension, 
of political and ideological conflict, be held responsible for the somehow 
dowdy picture of present-day culture in Germany. So also must the 
“‘Americanization” of the country and the advance of materialistic ideas. 
But other reasons can be listed, too: Hitlerism has probably injured very 
deeply the artistic capabilities of the nation, and the traumatic shock of that 
régime has paralysed its desire for artistic self-expression. Great art may 
come to Germany in a decade or two; for the time being these energies 
may be slumbering. The elimination of the Jewish element must also be 
taken into account: it used to be a force in the stolid German Weltan- 
schauung; it added the salt of wit to the cultural dish; without that almost 
Parisian ingredient (so evident in the poems of Heine), the fare tastes 
rather stale and dull. But in the last analysis we cannot discover the real 
causes of the obvious impasse in which German culture has found itself. 
Probably we have to reckon with a long hang-over from a Totalitarian rule 
which struck at the very roots of man’s artistic creativeness. 


Dr. Z. A. GRABOWSKI. 


PEACE WITH AUSTRIA IN 1918? 


N “The Intimate Papers of Colonel House” appear references to the 

correspondence between the Emperor of Austria and President Wilson 

with regard to a separate peace in 1918. President Wilson had delivered 
an important speech to the General Session of Congress on February 11, 
1918. A first direct result of his speech was evident on February 20, when 
House was called by telephone from Washington and told that a secret 
peace offer from the Emperor of Austria had been picked up by the 
British Intelligence Service, under the direction of Admiral Hall. Colonel 
House says:— 

“The reference in the Emperor Charles’ letter to Italia Irredenta 
indicated no willingness to concede an iota to Italian claims.” This, it is 
evident, is absolutely incorrect, because the Emperor was pérfectly willing 
to cede the Italian-speaking part of the Trentino but not, of course, the 
` German-speaking portion which. we now call South Tyrol. What he 
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actually wrote, according to the letter published in the appendix to 
Colonel House’s memoirs, was as follows:— 

“We shall be able to establish this (concession) in case of the 
national claims of Italy to the part of the Austrian Tyrol inhabited 
by Italians by means of the proof of indisputable manifestations and 
expressions of the popular will in this part of the country.” 

Mr. Page refers to these negotiations between Austria and Italy in a 
letter to President Wilson on February 22, 1917:— 

“At my first interview (with Lloyd George) I expressed my 
astonishment at his conclusion—that Austria was a greater hindrance 
to Germany as an ally than she would be as a neutral.” 

“To my arguments he simply repeated his conclusion—with amazing 
rapidity. The most hopeful thing that I could then induce him to say was 
that he would take some of his associates into his confidence and tell me 
when there was anything more to say. But on top of this he forbade me 
to mention the subject to any member of the Government for the present. 
That for the time being balked me. It was as if an Ambassador at 
Washington had taken up a subject with you, had got your answer, and 
bad asked leave to discuss it with members of your cabinet. If you had 
said ‘No’, he would of course have been silenced on the penalty of 
forfeiting your confidence, if he had gone further. It occurred to me, 
then, that perhaps I had made a mistake in going to him first. Yet any 
other course would have been discourteous to him after his request that 
T should take up with him informal subjects of high importance; for he 
is practically Dictator. All that was left me to do was to pursue him 
relentlessly since I could pursue nobody else—or to give it up; and I had 
no idea of resting with the answer he had given me.” 

Mr. Page goes on to tell us that next day he had what seemed a piece 
of good luck. He was invited by a Member of the Government to dinner 
a few nights later and was told that the Prime Minister would come. 
After dinner he had a further talk with Lloyd George who said “Nothing 
to say further yet”. “I haven’t had a chance to go over the subject with 
the men I had in mind”. Mr. Page then arranged a little dinner himself 
for Lloyd George and to this he invited Admiral Jellicoe, James Bryce, 
and several other important people. Mr. Page again asked Lloyd George 
what news there was. He simply shook his head. Mr. Page then took 
him aside and remarked on the ease with which even great men and great 
governments made great mistakes. He says that Lloyd George was 
perhaps the easiest man to talk to of all the men who at that time held 
high places, but it was not so easy to convince him. Mr. Page says he had 
little dignity, no presence except as an orator. He swore familiarly on 
every occasion, but he had as quick a mind and as ready speech as any 
man that he ever encountered, yet Mr. Page adds that it was impossible 
to realise that his casual deliverances were the voice of the British Empire. 

After more talk into which Lloyd George had injected an oath or two 
Mr. Page madé bold to say, “Good God! Prime Minister, have you 
forgotten that the whole object of the war is to reduce Europe to peace, 
and here may be peace that you are rejecting—how do you know?” 
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Mr. Page, however, got no satisfactory answer though this was his third 
interview. A whole week had now elapsed and Mr. Page had got no 
further than at his last interview. He resolved to go and see the Prime 
Minister again at his office. He refers to the argument which seemed to 
him quite irrefutable, and he was determined, he says, to fight to the last 
ditch. To his great surprise Lloyd George now yielded at once, “gracefully, 
easily, almost unbidden”. He said he had somewhat modified ‘his views 
and only insisted that the greatest secrecy should be maintained. 

The Germans had proposed a peace conference a short time previously, 
but, because no terms were named, it was regarded by the British as a mere 
trick. In fact, it steeled the nation and the Government against all peace 
talk till the spring campaign and the submarine war were eventually to 
decide something. In fact, the very word “peace” was banished from the 
English vocabulary. Lloyd George himself had declared in several speeches 
that there could yet be no peace or no thought of peace. This was 
evidently his state of mind when Mr. Page first brought up the subject, 
and this was the state of mind of the British nation. All suggestions of 
peace had been hooted in the House of Commons and meetings suspected 
of advocating peace had been dispersed by the police. Lloyd George’s 
emphasis on secrecy showed plainly what his fears were. Now, however, 
he realised that if he could announce the surrender of Austria, that would 
appear as a great stroke on his behalf, but he thought if it got about that 
he was negotiating with Austria or anybody else about peace, then he 
would lose his Dictatorship overnight. In fact, he was afraid of the subject. 
Now, however, he had discussed the possibility of eliminating Austria, 
with some of his colleagues, and he had somewhat changed his views. 

Mr. Page said that he felt the necessity of being on his guard with’ 
Lloyd George but perhaps he was doing him wrong, though his enemies 
were wont to say that he was tricky and untruthful. It is possible that 
they were not good witnesses and that their judgment was unfair, but at 
any rate, he thought that he was changeable and even mercurial. He 
reached quick conclusions by his emotions as well as by his reason. In 
fact, he reasoned with his emotions. He had been called the illiterate 
Prime Minister because he never read or wrote anything. He was, however, 
the one public man in the Kingdom who had an undoubted touch of 
genius. He had also the defects of genius. He certainly had vision and 
imagination, but his imagination at times ran away with him. He was an 
amazing spectacle to watch. He compelled admiration but did not inspire 
complete confidence. Mr. Page only wished that he had the same 
unquestioning and unshakable confidence in him that he had in Sir 
Edward Grey, whose genius was all the genius of character. A Scottish 
friend of Lloyd George was ‘defending him in a little group of men who 
were expressing their fear of his emotional adventures. One of them 
happened to ask about his truthfulness. “Oh,” said the Scotsman, “he 
is truthful, perfectly truthful, but a Scotsman’s truth is a straight line. A 
Welshman’s is more or less of a curve.” England had, however, awakened 
under his leadership but there was something slipshod about his ways and 
his thought. He had, however, organised English man power and will 
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power such as perhaps no man had ever done before. Even as regards 
the Austrian peace question the Prime Minister had at last given the 
answer which Mr. Page had wanted when he first brought up the subject, 
but unfortunately, a week had been lost owing to the fact that he had 
bound Page to secrecy on pain of becoming a traitor to him, yet his 
attitude to Page had been derived from his admiration of President Wilson 
and his desire to have him at the peace conference. 

Mr. Page had, however, talked with others. He found that Mr. Balfour 
was eager to see a peace proposal from Austria provided it was genuine. 
He and others had, however, some fear that the hand of Germany was in it, 
in fact, that it might be a trick. Mr. Page thought it necessary to make 
a further engagement with the Prime Minister. In order to prevent the 
newspapers from discovering his visit he walked to Downing Street, 
mounted the steps at the end of the street, while he sent his car to wait 
for him at the German Embassy. He renewed his conversation with the 
Prime Minister about receiving formally the offer of peace from Austria. 
Mr. Page told him that President Wilscn was still keeping relations with 
Austria open in the hope of rendering this great service to peace, and 
Mr. Page then put to Lloyd George the case as strongly as he could. 
The Prime Minister said that it would be a good thing to detach Austria, 
though, according to Mr. Page, he had said exactly the contrary a week 
previously. Mr. Page suspected, however, that he had had a talk with 
Lord Curzon, and this had brought him to a definite decision, though at 
first he was a little reluctant. Finally he committed himself fully. As Mr. 
Page walked away from Downing Street he made this reflection, that he 
had been able to sit down and talk to the Dictator of the British Empire 
as calmly and as easily as if he had gone to see a man on.some trifling 
errand such as ordering a pair of glasses or engaging a room at an hotel. 
What the Prime Minister feared was publicity but finally he yielded in 
a commonplace way. “We two men,” Le said, “had been trying to devise 
a plan for ending the war which was surely a subject to excite anybody. 
There was, however, no excitement, only a commonplace argument and 
at last a favourable response.” Mr. Page says that he fancies “that all 
great transactions and conferences are carried out in this way. In fact, 
the momentousness on such occasions only comes afterwards—as a sort 
of afterthought.” 

The Italians, however, had already received from the Allies under the 
secret Treaty of London of 1915 the promise of German-speaking Tyrol, 
and they were naturally reluctant to make terms with Austria if all that 
she was prepared to cede to them was the Italian-speaking portion of the 
Trentino, that is to say, the country south of the Salurn Gap. They were 
' determined to get from Austria what the Allies had promised them, that 
is to say, the whole country south of the Brenner Pass. Austria naturally 
could not betray her German-speaking peoples. Consequently, the negotia- 
tions fell through, with the unfortunate result that ultimately the thousands 
of mountain folk whose native tongue was German and whose most 
distant ancestors had cherished that language as well as Austrian 
traditions and culture, were placed by the Allies after 1918 under Italian 
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rule. One more injustice to human rights and privileges had been created 
by war and by statesmen not sufficiently informed of the factors which 
they have to take into consideration when making decisions fraught with 
import for the defeated and for generations not yet born. 

DoucLas L. Savory. 


RUSSIAN ART AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HE exhibition of Russian painting from the 13th to the 20th century, 

held at the Royal Academy, seems unlikely to increase our appreciation 

of Russian art: the walls are shabby, the canvas hangings sometimes 
tattered, the light is poor, the paintings badly framed, and the catalogue is 
hardly a mine of information. Nevertheless, the range of the exhibition 
‘ and the variety of its one hundred and twenty-two exhibits do give the 
public a rare opportunity to view the course and history of Russian art. 
Inevitably there are gaps, but all iravelling exhibitions face this difficulty. 
Many of the experimental painters from the beginning of the century— 
‘Malevitch, Lissitzky, Kandinsky, Larionov among others—are not repre- 
sented, and yet one must admit that a selection by an academic or govern- 
ment body to represent England abroad would pose many problems. It 
is only when one has toured European galleries of modern art that one 
realizes the high esteem in which artists like Brangwyn are held while almost 
totally ignored at home. In any case, Chagall and Kandinsky—to mention 
only two—belong to the movement of international art; and no one would 
wish to claim, except in origin, that they were Russian artists. There is 
little point in lamenting works which have not been included—far better 
to enjoy and give thanks for those exhibited. And it must be said there 
is much to enjoy. There are ikons dated from the 13th to the 17th century, 
and easel paintings from the middle of the 18th century to the present day. 
Byzantine art has, perhaps, been vastly over-praised, and many art-lovers 
are only too conscious of its monotony and lack of originality. The ikons 
exhibited here are conspicuous exceptions, glorious in colouring and 
surprisingly adventurous in design. It is true they are the outcome of an 
official ordering of art, the rigidity and harshness of which is unknown 
today; but they are vital and emphatic in their stressing of individual 
values. Each ikon demands hours of attention and well repays them; and 
yet when one realises some are works of the 17th century their sterility 
and historical anachronism are horrifying. Individually they are superb; 
historically they reveal an attitude to art in comparison to which that of 
the Soviet government seems quite benevolent. It is a relief to go on to 
easel painting. 

It cannot be denied that many of the 18th and early 19th century 
paintings are vastly inferior to those of the English, Dutch and French 
portraitists of the same period. Yet Levitsky’s Portrait of Two Smolny 
Institute Pupils compares very well with Gainsborough’s child portraits. 
Two factors must be remembered in connection with "portraiture of 
this period. Since there had been no representational painting 
in Russia until the end of the 17th century and Peter I’s reforms, 
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there was no tradition of representational painting such as Europe had 
known since the Renaissance; and, secondly, after the vast exhibition of 
historical portraits arranged by Diaghilev in the Tauride Palace at St. 
Petersburg in 1905, many of the portraits were returned only to be burnt 
during the uprisings of that year—an anticipation of 1917 when so many 
more pictures were to be destroyed. Until after the Revolution there was 
no permanent museum in which paintings of any kind could be collected 
and preserved. In fact, there is a comparative dearth of Russian painting 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. It is fortunate, then, that the Royal Academy 
exhibition has been able to include such fine portraits as that of the writer 
Nestor Vasilyevich Kukolnik by Bryullov and Venetsianov’s Peasant Girl 
with a Calf, a picture that has homely affinities with Chardin’s domestic 
scenes. That there rapidly sprung up a native school of portrait work is 
surely obvious, though its general quality is hard to judge from these 
few exhibits. i 

Tt is understandable that it is the Soviet art which seems to have attracted 
most critical attention. Strange, because it is so generally bad. Yet who 
would deny that the austere yet urgent. formal yet moving Defence of 
Petrograd, 1928, by Deineka is one of the few masterpieces of figurative art 
of this half-century? The grey, regimented, neutral colouring and the 
nightmarish abstraction of figures and objects give a timeless quality that 
most successfully and uniquely bridges the gulf between the representational, 
literary quality of 19th century painting and the remote abstract art 
of today. Unfortunately no other work repeats this triumph. Petrov- 
Vodkin’s Alarm of 1934-35 is a memorable work in a style related to that 
of our own Stanley Spencer—a style, it may be said, which many critics 
still find too ‘advanced’ and unacceptable. The other works are not so 
arresting, though it is pointless to sneer at them when less competently- 
painted works are to be found in every Royal Academy Exhibition. It is 
true that one quite expects to come across a painting dealing with the 
Boyhood of Lenin or of a child being asked When Did He last see Stalin, 
but what all these painters can do, however bad and obtrusive the literary 
and propaganda elements in their work, is to draw and paint—two rapidly 
vanishing skills in Western Europe. What is lacking is any sense of 
experiment, any feeling of adventure, any heroic failure. On the other hand, 
hard thought it may be for us to believe and wrong though the assumption 
may be, Russian artists seem firmly to believe that it is the West that is 
endangering art by tolerating and encouraging anarchy, by emphasising 
activity rather than composition and discipline. And whatever we may 
feel about the yards of canvas depicting Comrades Bringing Home the 
Harvest or First Class Worker Andreyev at Work in the Mill, we cannot 
discount the optimism, buoyancy and self-assurance that burst from these 
vast canvases. f 

The most 1ewarding section of the exhibition, however, is that devoted 
to later 19th century painting. The novels of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, 
and Chekhov’ss plays too often give the impression of an almost barbaric 
uncultured country with little interest in the arts; we forget the urbanity 
of Turgenev or Diaghilev. We have been seduced by the vision of a scowling 
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tormented Slav soul into forgetting that St. Petersburg was probably more 
involved in European culture than was England of the same period. As 
this exhibition reveals, late-Victorian England was more parochial than 
Russia at that time. Russia’s sudden glory in writing was only equalled 
by her painting and music, in some ways all greater than anything in 
England of the same period. 

Fedotov’s The Little- Widow (surely The Young Widow?) of 1851 is 
as fine as any small English genre scene of the same period; an academic 
work, perhaps, but superbly and sensitively painted with a veracity the 
pre-Raphaelites would have envied. ‘Repin’s portraits are undeniably 
distinguished, and though his life spanned a tremendous period—1844- 
1930—his best portraits seem to have been those executed in the last 
decades of the century. The portrait of Tolstoy (1887) is astonishing in its 
forceful handling of paint, the sheer bravado of the brush strokes, as well 
as the vivid depiction of character. Though less vitally painted, the portrait 
of Feodor Dostoyevsky (1872) by Perov (1833-1882) is equally memorable 
in its psychological insight. Great pictorial skill in a very different manner 
is also evident in a portrait of the tenor Tamagno (1893) by Valentin 
‘Serov (1865-1911), a painter whose bold simplifications seem to foreshadow 
Modigliani’s portraits. This vitality is also evident in the landscapes of 
Levitan, 1861-1900, especially in After the Rain; The River Bank (1889), 
in which the painter has caught the limpid atmosphere, the shimmering and 
calm river, the boats, trees, villas, the atmosphere and setting so beloved. 
of the French impressionists. The catalogue tells us, ‘Levitan has created 
images of the Russian scene, for which he had a profound understand- 
ing . . .’, but there are palpable accents of Monet and Sisley in the work 
shown in the exhibition. Ivanov’s ‘They're Coming?’ The Punitive 
Detachment (19052), is a remarkably forceful and dramatic work, 
reminiscent of Goya’s war paintings; and Vrubel’s A Fortune-Teller, 1895, 
has a boldness of style and decorativeness that anticipates Matisse in all ` 
but the colour, which is in a strangely minor key. 

The variety and adventurous of this painting does not need enlarging 
upon though it cannot be sufficiently emphasised. The art movement 
Mir Iskusstva (the World of Art) which came into being about the turn 
of the century is rather better known, however, through its connection 
with the theatre and, in particular, the ballet. It made many contacts with 
artists abroad, and though many of its activities were devoted to art history 
rather than to creative work, it was ‘a complicated and contradictory artistic 
manifestation which already bore the stamp of the cultural crisis that 
swept over Russia in the pre-revolutionary years.’ The members of the 
group included Benois, Bakst and Roerich, and it is represented by two 
small works by Benois, a greatly gifted water-colourist. When it is remem- 
bered that these artists formed the taste of Diaghilev and that it was their 
designs which largely ensured the success of the Russian Ballet in Western 
Europe—a success the effects of which are still felt in the theatre and the 
decorative arts—the importance of Mir Isskustva will be more fully 
appreciated. 

The exhibition is neither well-selected nor well shown: its value lies in 
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what it suggests. Revolution and war (and ths Germans destroyed countless 
works) may have been responsible for the disappearance of many paintings, 
and the lack of museums in pre-revolutionary Russia may explain the 
comparatively few early paintings; but even so it would surely have been 
possible to select more and finer works from the many superb museums 
in Russia today. Nevertheless, the selection shown does give the public 
a rare chance to trace the history and growth of Russian art, an opportunity 
few of us will ever have in Russia itself. If the Soviet painting is, in general, 
disappointing through its lack of experiment and its excessive poster-like 
literary content, the earlier sections have varied and unique interest. The 
icons are gravely and calmly beautiful, the 18th century painting surprisingly 
good, and the 19th full of varied interest. That century is full of vigour 
and bursting expansionist energy; and though we generally acknowledge 
the greatness of Russian music and writing of that period, we must now 
also accept the vitality and strength of its painting. We admit the influence 
of Russian music and writing—both novels and dramas—on the West; 
the success of this exhibition, limited as it is, rests on the fact that we are 
now forced to see that Russian art has also had its effect, particularly 
through the medium of the theatre, and that all that is original and potent 
in art has not necessarily derived from Paris. 
ALAN BIRD. 


ISRAEL’S PHOENICIAN RIVIERA 


HE Phoenicians, that Semitic people which gave the world the fateful 
boon of alphabetic writing and were the first great mariners of history, 
have left their mark on every coast of the Mediterranean. That visible 
impress remains on the Riviera coast of France and on the Riviera coast of 
their original home in the lands we know as Syria and Israel. Syria, indeed, 
has its name from their chief port and fortress, Sur, or Tyre. And the coast 
of the little State of Israel is studded with their former harbours, protected 
by rocky reefs, where they beached their gaileys. From north to south of 
the coast they are Rosh Hanakir, Achzib, Acre, Dor, Jaffa and Ashkelon. 
The northern frontier of Israel with the State of Lebanon, which corres- 
ponds with the northern part of Phoenicia, is at Rosh Hanakir, formerly 
called by the Arabs Ras-el-Nakura. The frontier post is at the foot of the 
Ladder of Tyre, a white cliff like the Shakspeare Cliff of Dover. The 
crossing is enshrined in ancient history; and today a flourishing collective 
agricultural settlement (Kibbutz) bearing the old name has been planted 
by the side of the cliff. Villages of Israel are springing up along the coast— 
like flowers in the field after the rain. For here the soil is very fruitful, and 
abundant water descends from the mountains of Lebanon and the Galilee. 
Some of the villages, founded but a few years ago, are already turned to 
townships on the way to be municipalities, like the City-states of antiquity 
which were mustiplied on this coast. Wherever a new settlement is planted, 
the returning children of Israel are sure to come across relics of the past, 
and feel the wonder of history. 
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A few miles south of the headland the River Zib, starting in the Galilean 
hills, flows into the sea. The rocky promontory at the mouth has a sure 
sign of Phoenician occupation. Already in the days of the British Mandate 
a Phoenician necropolis was found and explored, and gave up vessels of 
pottery and glass, jewels and ivory scarabs. The most ancient glass in the . 
world is, as it were, indigenous to this coast. For it was here that, by 
fortunate chance, the Phoenicians found the way to turn sand into trans- 
parent vessels and vases. Today the ‘Phoenicia’ glass-works of Israel, which 
have their factory on the coast, using the fine white sand of the Negev, are 
a modern form of that ancient craft. 

Two miles further southward we come to the Lido—so it is called—of 
Naharia. Another stream from the Galilee springs is tamely channelled 
into the Mediterranean, and its waters serve to irrigate the lands of a 
settlement of smallholders. The village of Naharia, founded 20 years ago 
by German and Czech refugees, each owning one or two acres intensively 
cultivated, has become in the days of the State an urban centre of 10,000 
immigrants from many lands and a favourite seaside resort. A few years 
ago the archeologists, exploring a mound on the beach, uncovered a temple 
of Astarte (or Ashtoreth), with a high-place of upright stofes, and stuffed 

“full of pottery figurines of the goddess and the bones of the sacrificial 

animals. It contained also precious things in gold and silver, which now are 
a treasure in the Museum of Antiquities of Jewish Jerusalem. The finds 
include scores of seven-chambered pottery lamps, native offerings which 
may be the forerunners of the Jewish seven-branched candelabra, the 
Menorah which is Israel’s coat-of-arms. ` 

Acre, Accho of the Bible and now again of Israel, and Ptolemais of the 
New Testament, is one of the historical sky-scraper port towns, with 
separate floors of Phoenician, Canaanite, Jewish, Greek, Roman, Saracen 
and Crusader, Turkish, and again Jewish, culture. It is only a few miles 
distant from Naharia, but between them are a group of modern villages 
of the Return, whose names typify the ingathering of the tribes. “The 
Fighters of the Ghetto’, a Kibbutz, is the home of a group rescued from 
the concentration and displaced persons camps of Eastern Europe. 
‘Philadelphia’ is a crippled children’s village, endowed by the Jewish 
community of the town of the United States. Shavé Zion, meaning those who 
return to Zion, is a rare example of the transplantation of a Jewish agri- 
cultural village from Germany to the Land of Israel. The original settlers 
came in 1938, in the period of the Arab troubles, and they lived first in 
a stockaded citadel. Now new groups have come from the oriental lands as 
well as from Eastern Europe, arid the Kibbutz has turned into a large and 
flourishing village. 

Acre itself is again a town of trade and industry, and an important 
administrative centre for Western Galilee. Its rockbound port, which was 
once the meeting place of East and West, a gate of Europe to Asia, is now 
empty save for a few fishing smacks. It has had to give pride of place to 
its upstart neighbour Haifa, which is only 2,000 years old? The industrial 
zone in Haifa Bay—formerly the Bay of Acre—is rapidly extending from 
the Carmel Mountain along that lovely crescent to the walls of the Crusader 
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fortress. The factories have already harnessed to their service the channel 
of the River Kishon, that “ancient stream” of the Bible, which formerly 
meandered through the plain of Zebulun, but is now rigidly canalised and 
equipped with quays. Soon they will take in their stride the other historic 
stream of the Bay, Belus, by whose banks the first glassmakers were en- 
camped. The whole area, from the point of Carmel to the gleaming pro- 
montory of Acre, will be a hive of industry of every kind, more populous 
than ever it was either in Antiquity or in the Middle Ages. 

Haifa is a greater port today than Phoenician Tyre, Sidon and Acre 
combined, with a population approaching 200,000. Its past, which was 
Hellenistic and Medieval, is buried beneath the massive modern ware- 
houses and stores round the harbour built by the British administration in 
the days of the Mandate. Its population is nearly all Jewish. There are, 
however, 7,000 Arabs, and a small colony of Persians, the devoted followers 
of a modern Oriental universal religion. They are the Bahais; and their 
founder saints are buried in Haifa and Acre. A golden domed shrine in 
their memory rises on Mount Carmel like a beacon. As the Phoenicians 
planted their colonies in all parts of the Mediterranean, carried the 
merchandise from the East to the West, and brought the copper from the 
West to their towns, so conversely today Israel exports her oranges, grape 
fruit and ground-nuts and chemicals, and brings the machinery and raw 
materials from the West to her ports, and in her ships carries the tens of 
thousands of the scattered people to Haifa to build a nation. Some of those 
ships are constructed in Germany as part of the indemnities which the 
Western Federal Republic is delivering to Israel as an atonement offering 
for the massacre of the Jews by the Nazis. You may see the immigrants 
arriving in their hundreds from North Africa, from those places which 
were the oldest colonies of Phoenicia 2,500 years ago. 

Ten miles south of Haifa, close to the gaunt ruins of the Crusader 
castle of Athlit, you come to another rocky promontory with the massive 
ruins of a Phoenician temple to Astarte. It is Dor, one of the historic 
fortresses that guarded the sea-road along the Mediterranean, the highway 
trodden by the armies from 2,000 B.C. to the days of the Crusades. The 
fortress of Dor was then destroyed by the Mameluke Sultan after the 
expulsion of the Christian ranks; and its ruins were covered by the en- 
croaching sands. In the latter part of the 19th century a small Arab fishing 
village was planted here, a few Jewish families settled, and a glass factory, 
making bottles for the wine industry of the Jewish agricultural villages, was 
erected by the sea. Now the Arabs have fled. But a new settlement of 
Israelis is spreading over the dunes. They are Jews coming mainly from 
Greece, but a few from England. Some are building boats, some reclaiming 
the land, and growing in the marshy fields the papyrus plant which gave 
wealth to the Phoenicians. For Phoenician Byblos was the market of that 
export precious in Antiquity, and it gave to the Greek and to our language 
the word Bible, meaning originally the book of papyrus. Today the archæ- 
ologists of Israel are exploring the Phoenician and Hellenistic ruins on the 
promontory. 

Jaffa, once the chief port of southern Canaan and the only port of the 
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Hebrew kingdom on the Mediterranean, is today merged in the vast urban 
complex of Tel-Aviv, Israel’s ‘great wen’. Its vigorous municipality is 
eagerly seeking credentials of antiquity; and the archeologists have un- ` 
earthed -relics of Phoenician and Canaanite settlements where the River 
Yarkon flows into the sea north of the town. They have found sure signs 
of the smelting of the copper which the Phoenicians brought there from 
Cyprus, the copper island. 

The southernmost port town of Israel on the Mediterranean cost is Ascalon, 
now known as Ashkelon—its Hebrew Bible name. We associate it with 
the Philistines and with Herod, who was born there; but it has a more 
ancient Phoenician past. And today after 700 blank years, when the ruins 
of its temples and its fortress walls were buried under the sands, it is again 
a busy Semitic town. Jews of South Africa have built there a garden suburb, 
which might have been transplanted from the Cape Colony, and they are 
mingled with Jews of North Africa, Asia and Europe, crowded into a derelict 
Arab village of Mejdel (Migdal). So the hundred miles stretch of coast, 
from the Ladder of Tyre to the border of Gaza, is today springing to life, 
a hive of industry and trade, a fruitful strip of orchard and cultivation, 
and a meeting place of East and West. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 


18th CENTURY ANGLO-FRENCH CONTACTS 
y 


Far more Englishmen visited France in the eighteenth century than 
Frenchmen England. The English Milord, travelling in his own carriage 
as he made the Grand Tour, was welcomed in French inns, not merely 
because his purse was well filled but because he represented a country 
famed for its liberty and prosperity. In the era of Anglomanie English 
celebrities who had made their name or were about to make it found all 
doors open to them in la ville lumière, the intellectual capital of the 
Continent. 

No Englishman knew French society so intimately as Horace Walpole. 
While visitors were occasionally seen in the salons he alone could 
claim to be a habitué. That he was the wealthy son of a Prime Minister 
and a nephew of the British Ambassador gave him a good start, but it 
would not have carried him very far in a world where ability counted 
for more than birth, and where an illegitimate like d’Alembert could rise 
to the highest posts in the academic world. No one could have been more 
different from the full-blooded Sir Robert, lover of good cheer, country 
sports and the knockabout of parliamentary warfare, than his younger 
son, delicate in looks and health, lover of things of the mind, a born 
students, and a letter-writer worthy to rank with Cicero and Erasmus, 
Mme. de Sévigné and Voltaire. Macaulay did him less than justice when 
he charged him with thinking everything great to be little, everything 
little to be great, and trifles serious business. Interested and well-informed 
about everything, including politics, though he had no political ambitions, 
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he admired French culture and the cosmopolitan society which Paris. 
offered in the Age of Enlightenment. 

His first glimpse of France was at the beginning of the Grand Tour of 
1739-41 when the young man of twenty-two and his friend Thomas Gray 
visited Paris and Rheims en-route for Italy. Macaulay’s description of Lord 
Chesterfield as a man of the world among men of letters and a man of 
letters among men of the world is equally applicable to the dilettante 
politician who sat in Parliament without a break for 27 years. Not 
till 1765 did he revisit the country which was to mean so much to him 
for the rest of his long life. Carrying introductions to Mme. Geoffrin and 
Mme. du Deffand, he found all doors wide open. Now a man of 48, 
his sociable temperament, range of information and manifold interests 
made him run after—in his own words—as if he were an African Prince. 
Though Mme. Geoffrin won his respect by her solid good sense, he found 
her Philosophes rather a trial, preferring the salon of Mme. du Deffand 
of which he became the brightest ornament. “I am in your debt”, he 
wrote to George Selwyn who had given him an introduction, “for making 
over Mme. du Deffand to me. She is delicious—that is as often as I can 
get her 50 years back. But she is as eager about what happens every day 
as I am about the last century. I sup there twice a week and bear all her 
company for the sake of the Regent”. The reference to the Regent was 
due to the fact that in her youth she had been one of his innumerable 
mistresses for a brief period. 

Horace Walpole entered her life at a moment when her quarrel with 
Mile. du Lespinasse had led to the departure of d’Alembert and other 
habitués and left an aching void in her heart and mind. President Hénault, 
her partner of many years in a liaison de convenance, was growing deaf 
and somnolent, and could no longer dispel the boredom felt by the old 
lady nearing seventy who had lost her sight. Her salon was her life, and 
within a year“of the stormy parting scene she found a deeper happiness 
than she had ever known in a quasi-maternal friendship with an English- 
man whose face she never saw. It was her Indian Summer, and though 
her new friend felt genuine affection for his hostess, the association meant 
infinitely more to her than to him. “She is very old and stone blind”, he 
reported to Gray, “‘but retains all her vivacity, wit, judgment, memory, 
passion and agreeableness. She goes to operas, plays, suppers and 
Versailles, gives suppers twice a week, has everything new read to her, 
makes new songs and epigrams admirably, and remembers every one 
that has been made these last four-score years. She corresponds with 
Voltaire, dictates charming letters to him, contradicts him, is no bigot 
to him or anybody, and laughs both at the clergy and the Philosophes. 
In a dispute into which she easily falls she is very warm and yet con- 
vincing,, even when she is wrong. Her judgment on every subject is as 
just as possible, on every point of conduct as wrong as possible, for she 
is all love and hatred; passionate to her friends to enthusiasm; still anxious 
to be loved—t don’t mean by lovers—and a vehement enemy, but openly”. 
Visiting the wittiest woman in France every day, he prolonged his sojourn 
to seven months. 
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On parting early in 1766 the friends began a correspondence which 
continued till her death in 1780. Copious selections from her letters were 
published in 1810 by Agnes’ Berry, his literary executor, and extracts 
from his letters were quoted in the notes. A far more complete collection 
was edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee in three stout volumes a century later, 
and the definitive text fills five volumes in the sumptuous Yale edition. 
Even now the collection*is incomplete, for only about 1,000 of the 
“estimated 1,700 of her letters survive, while of Walpole’s letters, estimated 
at about 700, only about 100, mostly in brief fragments, are available. 
Some are taken from Mrs. Berry’s footnotes, and fourteen from copies 
made by the French Secret Police and discovered in the Police Archives 
in Paris. Some may have been destroyed by Mme. du Deffand at his 
request, for he dreaded unfriendly comments in the salons on his friend- 
ship and his French. Most of them were doubtless burned by Miss Berry 
at his request. : 

She called him her dear tutor and once he addressed her, to her great 
joy, ma chère petite. While she allowed her heart to speak, he never 
allowed her to know how fond of her he was. He constantly urged her 

` to bridle her emotions and she chided him for his reserve. “You have one 
failing”, she wrote, “the fear of ridicule”. He confessed she was right, 
explaining that since he ceased to be young he had a horrible fear of 
being a ridiculous old man. She tried to meet his complaints, assuring 
him: Je serais votre mére. In truth she regarded him as her devoted son, 
and he described her to a friend as “this best and sincerest of friends 
who loves me as my mother did”. When she lost her pension he begged 
her permission to make it up, an offer valued but declined. “She loves me 
better than all France”, he confided to a friend. Her closing years were 
sweetened by two more visits and by his weekly letters. She left him her 
books, papers and a gold box with a portrait of Tonton, her adored little 
dog, who found a new home at Strawberry Hill. “I loved her most 
affectionately and sincerely”, he wrote to a friend, “I admired her 
infinitely and my gratitude is without words”. She comes best out of the 
correspondence, and Lytton Strachey goes so far as to say that it leaves 
a very damaging impression of Horace Walpole. His censure, I feel, is 
too severe, but I wish he had been less inclined to rebuke her occasional 
exuberance and to stint the tender phrases which would have brought 
solace to her hungry soul. There was not the slightest danger in opening 
their hearts to each other, for the blind old lady had long outlived the 
passions of youth and he had never known them. 

Of the distinguished British visitors none spent so much time in France 
as David Hume, the greatest of British thinkers, and for almost a century 

, the most widely read of our historians. His first visit; 1734-7, took place 
when, at the age of 23 he felt in need of a quiet period for study, 
shielded from the distractions of the homeland. The time was well spent, 
for it was then that he composed his chief philosophical work, A Treatise ~ 
on Human Nature. He arrived in the capital shortly after the excitement 
aroused by the curious phenomena at the tomb of Abbé Paris. Though 
Jansenism was frowned on by the Court, the Hierarchy and the Jesuits, 
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the Jansenist priest had gathered round him devoted disciples who flocked 
to his grave to pray for his soul. In an atmosphere of mass emotion, 
anticipating the scenes at Lourdes, the sick were cured and the blind 
recovered their sight. Fearing a revival of the Jansenist heresy the Govern- 
ment closed the cemetery and the miracles ceased, but they were still the 
talk of the town when Hume arrived. He proceeded to study the evidence 
for the strange happenings, concluded that they were impostures, and 
embodied his reflections in his Essay on Miracles, the best known of his 
philosophical writings. Miracles, he concluded, did not occur: they were 
supernormal, not supernatural. The challenge to authority inaugurated on 
the Continent by Bayle had grown into the so-called Enlightenment, in 
which Hume took his place at the side of Lessing, Voltaire and the 
Encyclopédistes. After a spell in the stimulating air of the capital he with- 
drew to the peace of Rheims, thence to La Fléche in Anjou, renowned for 
its Jesuit College where Descartes had studied. One of the staff informed 
him that ‘some nonsensical miracles” had recently occurred there. After 
three stimulating years abroad he returned home with an abiding interest 
in the life and thought of France. 

The first visit was followed by the War of the Austrian Succession, which 
lasted eight years, and the Seven Years War which ended in 1763. On the 
return of peace he was invited by the new British Ambassador, Lord 
Hertford, to become his secretary. The offer was accepted, and he was 
soon promoted to an official position as Secretary of Embassy and Chargé 
d’ Affaires when his chief was away. By this time his name was familiar 
as the author of the first History of England to be widely read both at 
home and abroad, nowhere more than in France, where a translation of his 
volumes on the Tudors and the Stuarts became a best seller. He was lionised 
in the salons of Mme. Geoffrin and Mlle. Lespinasse, and was received 
by the Dauphin at Versailles. What a large heart he possessed was proved 
when Rousseau sought his protection. No two men could be more different 
in social background, ideology or temperament than the British Tory and 
the Genevese democrat, the British sceptic and the theist author of Emile, 
the polished man of the world and the moody Bohemian. It was enough 
for Hume that the author of Le Contrat Social was in distress, and without 
hesitation he promised him shelter in England. First impressions were 
extremely favourable. ‘The celebrated Rousseau,’ he reported, ‘has rejected 
invitations from half the kings and princes of Europe to put himself under 
my protection. I find him popular in Paris, especially among the ladies. 
He is mild, gentle, modest, good-humoured, much like Socrates.’ They 
crossed together in January, 1766, when Hume’s term of office in Paris 
expired. The tragicomedy which followed has been described in a previous 
article. 

Gibbon’s first sight of France was in 1753 when the lad of sixteen was 
en route to Lausanne. During the following five years under the roof of 
Pastor Pavillard he quickly abandoned the Catholic faith which had 
attracted him at Oxford, fell in love with Suzanne Curchod, ‘sighed as a 
lover and obeyed as a son’ when his father threatened to stop his allowance, 
and, in his own words, learned to think in French. Ten years after his first 
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crossing of the Channel he paid his first visit to Paris where he could: hold 
his own with the best talkers at the dinner tables and in the salons. 

February 12th, 1763 (to his step-mother). ‘Paris in most respects has 
fully answered my expectations. I have a number of very good acquaintances 
which increase every day, for nothing is so easy as making them here. 
Instead of complaining of the want of them 1 begin already to think of 
making a choice. Next Sunday, for instance, I have only three invitations 
to dinner. We may say what we please of the frivolity of the French, but in 
a fortnight in Paris I have heard more conversation worth remembering 
and seen more men of letters among the people of fashion than in two 
or three winters in London. Among iny acquaintances I cannot help men- 
tioning M. Helvétius, author of the famous book de l’Esprit. I met him 
at dinner at Mme. Geoffrin’s, where he took great notice of me, made 
me a visit next day, and has since treated me not in a polite but a friendly 
manner. Besides being a sensible man he has a very pretty wife, 100,000 
livres a year, and one of the best tables in Paris. To the great civility of this 
foreigner, who was not obliged to take the least notice of me, I must 
contrast the behaviour of the Duke of Bedford (the British Ambassador). 
I presented my letter from the Duke of Richmond. He received me civilly. 
I would apply to him whenever I wanted assistance, and thus dismissed 
me. I have not heard of him since. Indeed I have often blushed for him, 
for I find his stateliness and avarice make him the joke of Paris. Instead 
of keeping open table, he hardly asks anybody.’ 

February 24th, 1763 (to his father). ‘I have now passed a month in this 
place, and it has answered my most sanguine expectations. I have found 
several houses where it is both very easy and very agreeable to be 
acquainted. Lady Harvey’s recommendation to Mme. Geoffrin was a most 
excellent one. Her house is a very good one; regular dinners there every 
Wednesday and the best company of Paris in men of letters and ‘men of 
fashion. It was at her house that I connected myself with M. Helvétius. At 
his home I was introduced to Baron D’Olbach, a man of parts and fortune 
and has two dinners every week. Next Sunday we go to Versailles.’ 

March 25th, 1763 (to his step-mother). ‘I find my conquests multiply 
every day. I am sorry for the honour of my country, and see how con- 
temptible a figure he (the British Ambassador) makes among our late 
enemies and constant rivals. My only comfort is that the national character 
is as much revered as his is despised. What Cromwell wished is now 
literally the case. The name of Englishman inspires as great an idea at 
Paris as that of Rome at Carthage after the defeat of Hannibal. Indeed 
the French are almost excessive from being very unjustly esteemed as a 
set of pirates and barbarians. We are now by a more agreeable injustice 
looked upon as a nation of philosophers and patriots.’ 

Suzanne Curchod, the Swiss pastor’s penniless daughter whom he had 
hoped to marry, found a more eligible partner in Necker, a German 
banker who migrated from Switzerland to Paris, and rose to be Finance 
Minister under Louis XVI. Her correspondence reveals tha? she had cared _ 
for the young Englishman far more than he for her. They met again in 

1776, a year memorable for both parties: for the historian owing to the 
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publication of the first portion of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, for her as the date of her husband’s appointment to succeed 
Turgot. When the Neckers crossed the Channel in the spring accompanied 
by their precocious daughter of fourteen, the future Mme. de Stael, Gibbon 
strove to make their visit a success. 

April 26th, 1776 (to his step-mother). ‘I am a good deal taken up with the 
Neckers. We are really glad to see one another, but she is no longer a beauty.’ 

May 20th, 1776 (to Holroyd). ‘I am very busy with the Neckers. I live 
just as I used to do twenty years ago and oblige her to become a simple 
reasonable Swiss lady. The man, who might read English husbands lessons 
of proper and dutiful behaviour, is a sensible good-natured creature.’ 

May 24th, 1776 (to his step-mother). ‘My afternoons have been a good 
deal devoted to Mme. Necker. She and her husband leave this country next 
Tuesday, entertained with the island and owning that the barbarous people 
have been very kind to them. Do you know that they have almost extorted 
from me a promise to make them a short visit to Paris in the autumn?’ 

If Gibbon’s first visit to Paris in 1763 had been a success, the second, 
in 1777, was a triumph, for his book had won him an European reputation. 
To his stepmother, who expressed apprehension about his plans, he 
explained that he would not live with the Neckers, adding that she was ‘very 
far from being an object of desire or scandal’. Far from being a temptress, 
she was regarded in certain circles as a Puritan and a prude and the 
Necker ménage as a rare example of domestic felicity. ‘My second 
excursion to Paris,’ he records in his Memoirs, ‘was determined by the 
pressing invitation of M. and Mme. Necker, who had visited England in 
the previous summer. On my arrival I found M. Necker, Director-General 
of the Finances, in the first glow of power and popularity. His private 
fortune enabled him to support a liberal establishment, and his wife, whose 
talents and virtues I had long admired, was admirably qualified to preside 
in the conversation of her table and drawing-room. As their friend I was 
introduced to the best company of koth sexes, to the Foreign Ministers 
of all nations, and to the first names and characters in France who dis- 
tinguished me by such marks of civility and kindness as gratitude will not 
allow me to forget nor modesty to enumerate.’ 

The visit, which lasted from May to October, is much more fully 
described in his letters. He wrote to the Neckers from his hotel on the 
evening of his arrival, and a month later reported his impressions to his 
closest friend Holroyd, later Lord Sheffield, his literary executor. ‘My 
reception by the Neckers very far surpasses my most sanguine expectations. 
J dine and sup with them almost every day.’ Horace Walpole had given 
him an introduction to Mme. du Deffand, ‘an agreeable young lady of 
82’, and he was presented at Court. “They pretend to like me, and what- 
ever you may think of French professions I am convinced some at least 
are sincere. J feel myself easy and happy in their company.’ 

July 24th. ‘My connection with the Neckers who every day acquire more 
power and destrve more respects, opened the doors to me, and I seldom 
dine or sup at my hotel.’ 

August 13th. ‘The more I see Paris, the more I like it.’ 
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September lst (to his step-mother). ‘M. Necker has not yet discovered 
any signs of jealousy. I love him on his own account.’ 

‘She was very fond of me,’ he reported to Holroyd after the visit, ‘and 
the husband particularly civil. She asked me every evening to supper. 
Afterwards he goes to bed and leaves me alone with his wife. It is making 
an old lover of mighty little consequence. She is as handsome as ever and 
much genteeler; seems pleased with her fortune rather than proud of it.’ 
Her very frank report reveals that she had not wholly forgiven the friend 
who had jilted her in the days of her obscurity. ‘I have seen Gibbon,’ 
-she confided to a friend, ‘and it has given me immense pleasure. Not that 
I still retain any feeling for a man who I believe does not deserve it. Never 
has my feminine vanity had a more complete or honourable triumph. He 
has become gentle, humble, bashful.’ 

The greatest of our political thinkers was no traveller or linguist, and 
he only paid one visit to France; but that brief experience proved a mile- 
stone in the evolution of the father of the European counter-revolution. 
The date was 1773, the last year of Louis XV, no longer Le Bien-aimé 
but the shameless slave of Mme. du Barry. What little Burke saw of the 
country he liked. ‘The clergy, in all their forms,’ he wrote in his Reflections 
on the French Revolution published in 1790, ‘engaged a considerable part of 
my curiosity. I received a-perfectly good account of their morals and their 
attention to their duties. With some of the higher clergy I had a personal 
acquaintance, ‘almost all of noble birth. They seemed to me liberal and 
open, with hearts of gentlemen and men of honour.’ 

The most abiding memory of his visit was of Marie Antoinette at the 
age of eighteen, whom he saluted in the most celebrated passage of his 
book. ‘It is now 16 or 17 years since I saw the Queen of France, then 
the Dauphine, at Versailles; and surely never lighted-on this orb, which she 
hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to 
move in, glittering like the morning star, full of life and splendour and joy. 
Oh! what a revolution! And what a heart I must have to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that fall! Little did I dream that, when 
she added the titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic and respectful* 
love, she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace 
concealed in that bosom. Little did I dream that I should live to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, a nation of men of 
honour.and cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords would have leapt from 
their scabbards to avenge even a look which threatened her with insult. 
But the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists and calcu- 
lators has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever.’ 
When Sir Philip Francis scoffed at the ‘foppery’ of this tribute to a woman 
whom he dismissed as ‘a Messalina and a jade’, Burke replied: ‘I tell you 
again that the recollection of the Queen of France in 1773, and the contrast 
between that brilliance, splendour and beauty with the prostrate homage 
of a nation to her, and the abominable scene of 1789 which T'was describing 
did draw tears from me and wetted my paper. These tears came again 
when I looked at the description, and they may again.” 


y 
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The meditations of the eloquent Irishman were received with praise from 
the Right and an explosion from the Left. ‘Burke’s book is the most 
admirable medicine against the French disease.’ wrote Gibbon; ‘I admire 
his eloquence and his politics, I adore his chivalry, and I can even forgive 
his superstition,” George III said that every gentleman ought to read it, and 
` Catherine the Great switched her allegiance from Montesquieu to Burke. 
Such eulogies were countered by Tom Paine’s best-seller The Rights of 
Man, in which, with obvious reference to the panegyric on the unhappy 
Queen, he charged the author with ‘pitying the plumage and forgetting 
the dying bird’. Soon after the publication of Burke’s Reflections Anglo- 
French contacts were transferred from the drawing-rooms and dinner tables 
to the battlefields and the high seas. 

G. P. Gooch. 


THE ICELAND PROBLEM 


CELAND, abounding in hot springs and volcanoes, was threatened with 

a political explosion. For the moment the danger has been averted. The 

coalition of Centre and Leftist parties, which included the Communists, 
has been replaced by a minority government of the Socialdemocrats led by 
Emil Jonsson, with parliamentary support by the Conservative Indepen- 
dence Party which was backed by 42°/ of the electorate but did not obtain 
a great many seats in the last elections due to the fact that preference was 
given to the thinly populated rural areas. Regardless of the duration of 
this emergency solution, we can draw from it some interesting political 
conclusions. As recently as 1956, the farmers’ Progressive Party with its 
interest in co-operatives as well as the Socialdemocrats, preferred the 
Communists to the Conservatives as coalition partners. The extreme left- 
wing Ministers had been given what seemed harmless, even non-political 
portfolios—Welfare, and the combined resorts of trade and fisheries. More- 
over, the Socialist Unity Party, as the Communists call themselves in 
Iceland, seemed open to concessions. Nominally independent of Moscow 
and the Communist International, they donned a rose-coloured cloak. 
Nevertheless, they secretly continued to pursue their goal of effecting 
Iceland’s withdrawal from NATO. Only five jet plane hours separate New 
York and Keflavik, and the distance to Moscow is even less. On the northern 
route Iceland is the only interim stop. In addition, this barren island jutting 
out from the sea also has significance as a potential naval base. It is a 
well-known fact that during World War II, a substantial part of American 
aid to Soviet Russia was channelled through Icelandic waters. 

Today, moreover, the four NATO radar stations on Iceland have become 
vital links in the network which extends as far North as ultima Thule, in 
Greenland. In 1940, when the British came to Iceland to forestall Hitler, 
following his occupation of Denmark and Norway, they built an airfield in 
Keflavik, despite the handicap of high winds which whipped across it most 
of the time. A yéar later they were followed by the Americans—interestingly 
enough, even before Pearl Harbour. At times the island looked like a 
military camp with 60,000 troops, forcing, in several small places, the 
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civilians to play the réle of a minority.* This situation engendered certain 
complexes. Around the year 1000, Leif Erikson, an Icelandic Viking, is 
supposed to have discovered America. He was followed by many of his 
countrymen who, however, met with native resistance and eventually gave 
up. Today it is the other way round, as some Icelanders say ironically. 
They hope confidently that the Americans might soon leave the island in 
the face of native resistance. They maintain a tactful: silence, however, in 
regard to the resulting influx of dollars, although this is partly responsible 
for the general prosperity. At the time of the Korean War, Iceland allowed 
a contingent of 5-6,000 Americans to re-man the Keflavik base. This repre- 
sented the only contribution of this NATO member which had very 
reluctantly given up its former maxim of neutrality and which has failed to 
this day either to introduce conscription or even to maintain a symbolic 
army. The Marshall Plan, American loans, credits and subsidies all helped 
to ease the financial difficulties of this small country. Furthermore, the 
maintenance of the base and continuous contracts awarded to Icelandic firms 
for its expansion resulted in a constant flow of hard currency to the island. 
The contractors became rich in the process and the workers received record 
wages. Thanks to American aid, it was possible to set up an electricity 
plant, a cement factory and various other industries, in order to avoid the 
dangers of depending practically only on the fishing industry. Yet all these 
advantages, while accepted, did not eliminate Iceland’s xenophobia which 
was almost automatically transferred to the Americans from the island’s 
former masters, the Danes (they remained in possession until 1918, and 
the personal union between Denmark and Iceland was not dissolved until 
1944). 

Isolated and quite primitive in technical matters, until the Second World 
War, the Icelandic population clung tenaciously to their traditions and 
always belonged to the best educated peoples in the world. Their sagas and 
ballads remain the favourite literature, and their style still influences 
modern writers and even newspaper and radio reporters. At the same time 
there is a rapidly growing tendency- towards materialism. People chase 
after money, buy more and more cars, and are constantly trying to improve 
their housing and living standards. In Raykjavik alone, with its 60,000 
inhabitants, there are now at least 8,000 cars. While adopting the American 
way of life, the Icelanders hate themselves for doing so and compensate this 
inner conflict by cultivating antagonism against America. For the Allied 
troops in Keflavik this has unpleasant results. They are naturally aware of 
the importance of their service, but do not feel too happy about it. The 
term “Keflavik Ghetto” is generally accepted. The camp is surrounded by 
barbed wire fences, and the entrances are closely guarded by Icelandic 
police. Leave to visit Reykjavik, which is reached in an hour’s drive, is 
granted only about once every six months and never lasts beyond midnight. 
Thus, although Americans in uniform are hardly ever seen, a campaign 
was instigated against them which was clearly reflected in the recent election 
propaganda, The Communists demanded their withdrawai, while the Pro- 
gressive and Socialdemocratic Parties proposed a far-reaching revision of 
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the Keflavik Agreement. The Hungarian events, however, came as a timely 
warning so that the situation remained virtually unchanged, except that 
the period of giving notice to end the agreement was reduced from one 
year to six months. 

However, Iceland’s Communist Minister of Fisheries, Ludwik Josefson, 
was familiar with the mentality of his compatriots. He shrewdly assumed 
the rôle of economic expert, refusing interviews on political issues as being 
“no authority” on such questions. His real aim was to restore Soviet 
prestige. Rubles from Moscow were to obliterate the memories of Hungary. 
Fish, which comprise 97%, of Iceland’s exports, had little interest for the 
United States, whose methods of fishing and processing are more modern 
and economical than Iceland’s. This fact provided Josefson with the bait 
with which the Kremlin was hoping to hook Iceland’s fishermen. To them, 
everything is centered on fishing, which has become almost a kind of myth, 
against which American loans and credits fade into insignificance. The 
Russians bought the fish at very favourable terms, sending consumer goods 
in return. Iceland grasped this opportunity eagerly, since everything but 
fish and some sheep products has to be imported. After this success, Josefson 
went a step further. Ignoring the protests of some other states, he pro- 
claimed an extension of Icelandic sovereignty to twelve sea miles instead of 
the previous four. West German and other fishermen withdrew, but the 
British stayed, with the backing of their Navy. This conflict developed into 
a sort of operatic warfare, though the Icelanders take it extremely seriously. 
Josefson took advantage of the widespread feeling of anger and indignation. ° 
He threatened that Iceland would have to reconsider her NATO member- 
ship if her vital interests were not being taken into account. NATO member- 
ship, of course, spells out Keflavik. 

Aside from economic and social factors, it was this political moment 
which helped to precipitate the coalition crisis, even though no reference 
was made to it openly. The leaders of the Progressive and Socialdemocratic 
Parties, too, conducted a rather vociferous propaganda, if only to take 
some wind out of the sails of their coalition partners on the extreme Left. 
They are too rational and too well trained politically, however, to draw 
practical conclusions from the mood of the masses. Outside the rhetoric 
of party mass meetings they are undoubtedly well aware of the value of 
NATO and of the material advantages derived from the presence of the 
Americans. The Conservative Independence Party, under the leadership 
of former Premier Olafur Thors, shows this tendency more openly, since 
it always pursued a pro-NATO line, aiong with the readiness to accept 
certain disadvantages and inconveniences which are the inevitable con- 
comitants of the presence of any foreign troops. Hence, when no other 
alternative was possible, they supported the formation of a Socialdemocratic 
minority cabinet as the lesser evil, compared to a new government which 
would include the Socialist Unity Party. The Socialdemocratic leaders 
themselves must have realised that it is not possible, in the long run, to 
collaborate with Communists without being swept into a totalitarian course. 
Whether, and to what extent, the rather left-wing trade unions may oppose 
this realisation remains to be seen. By accepting the responsibility the 
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Socialdemocratic Party has demonstrated its political maturity. The pro- 
gramme it has adopted will put it to a severe test. In. previous years the 
Party’s position was repeatedly weakened in favour of the Communists 
as a result of similar tasks, or through unpopular coalitions. It has been 
stated. explicitly that no changes will be made in the foreign policy nor 
in the twelve-mile limit. The British appear to be more accessible to a 
compromise since Josefson’s resignation. Above and beyond this, however, 
it would be important to find ways and means of disentangling the politically 
valuable Icelandic fish from the finely woven network of its Soviet buyer, 
in the pose of neutrality and friendship. If certain sacrifices have to be 
made in the interest of Western defence, this should be no hindrance. On 
the international scale, the Icelandic market is so minute that an unprofitable 
trade agreement would in all probability come cheaper than a programme 
of direct and indirect aid which is being persistently disregarded. 
A. J. FISCHER. 


KENNETH GRAHAME CENTENARY 


ENNETH GRAHAMBP’S life was a comparatively uneventful one. 

Born in Edinburgh in 1859, he entered the Bank of England when he 

was 20. During the ’eighties he wrote a number of essays, falling to 
some extent under the sway of W. E. Henley, who was responsible for 
sponsoring his work in the National Observer. This resulted in 1893 in his 
_ publishing a collection of essays, under the title of Pagan Papers. In this 
collection there also appeared some sections which two years later he - 
incorporated in his first book about and for children; and it was this book, 
The Golden Age, which drew forth Swinburne’s comment: “Well-nigh 
too praiseworthy for praise.” Then in 1898—the year in which he was 
appointed Secretary to the Bank of England—he brought out a sequel. 
Inevitably, as in the case of sequels, the public were disappointed with 
Dream Days. Edward of The Golden Age had gone to school, and time 
alone has restored it to its rightful place as a children’s classic, as time 
alone a decade later was to do the same thing for The Wind and the 
Willows. ` 

For The Wind and the Willows was far more than “a series of imaginative 
nature sketches”, which is how George Sampson described it in the English 
Concise Cambridge History of English Literature: it was a plea with W. H. . 
Davies “to stand and stare”; to see ~ 

when woods we pass 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 
Certainly it was a poor life if there were 
No time to turn at Beauty’s glance 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 

Yet Grahame never forsook reality, or buried himself away. On the 
contrary, all during this time he was working at the Bank of England— 
and there is a lot to be said for the travelling which a regular job entails; 
the discipline keeps you in contact with people and the preciosity that so 
often attends people who retire to garrets, not through necessity but through 
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choice, is missing. For the latter look down on the world and become eye- 
minded. (It is what accounts for the prevalent cult of the image in modern 
poetry.) “But I am not a professional writer,” Grahame would emphasize. 
“T never have been, and I never will be, by reason of the accident that I 
don’t need any money.” Nor did he care for notoriety. “Tf I should ever 
become a popular author, my privacy would be disrupted and I should no 
longer be allowed to live alone.” So the question arose: 

What, then, is the use of writing for a person like myself? The 
answer might seem cryptic to most. It is merely that a fellow enter- 
tains a sort of hope that somehow, sometime, he may build a noble 
sentence that might make Sir Thomas Browne sit upward once again 
in that inhospitable grave of his in Norwich. 

Men had belied their natures; they had suffered the domestication of the 
miracle of life. In children the sense of the miraculous remained, and 
through them it might be restored. The waterways that led to Toad’s Hall 
were also symbolic: they were the springs of life. 

Those of the river and its whereabouts would not tolerate bureaucracy. 
As Toad reflects after one of his escapades: “It was hard .. . to be 
within sight of safety and almost of home, and to be baulked by the 
pettifogging mistrustfulness of paid officials.” Again, another lap nearer 

‘home, he finds he is being pursued, and the engine-driver in terms closely 

similar to those which Toad would use, catalogues the pursuers. There are 
men like ancient warders, waving halberts; policemen in their helmets, 
waving truncheons; and shabbily dressed men in pot-hats, obvious and 
unmistakable plain clothes detectives . . . waving revolvers and walking 
sticks .. . : 

The ’nineties were a period of transition, and it was against this transition 
that The Wind and the Willows was composed. If it was the age of Dowson 
and Arthur Machen, it was as well the age of H. G. Wells and the young 
Shaw. It is with a certain irony that at the end of the sixth chapter one learns 
that Toad “was a helpless prisoner in the remotest dungeon of the best 
guarded keep of the stoutest castle in all the length and breadth of Merry 
England.” The England of which Grahame was writing was a changing 
England and, in so localizing the scene and playing tricks with time- 
sequences, he was able, steering between reality and fantasy, to play the 
satirist—though this was not his primary rôle. It was incidental to his main 
intention which was to restore sound to prose; to make words something 
more than sentences glimpsed “on the run” by men travelling up and down 
to the City. This meant capturing the music, magic and beauty of the 
world: of transposing the taken for granted with the literal; of letting the 
miraculous reappear where custom has dulled wonderment. The stress is 
on being. “I’m going to make an animal of you, my boy,” says Toad to 
Ratty in just the same way as a father will say to his son, “‘this—or that— 
is going to make a man of you.” “Every animal by instinct, lives according 
to his nature”: the characteristics ot Grahame’s different animals are 
built up on this principle, so that before the grand Banquet begins, which 
is to celebrate the defeat of the weasels and stoats, it is not surprising to 
find that Toad “dipped his hairbrush in the water-jug, parted his hair in 
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the middle, and plastered it down very straight and sleek on each side of 
his face”: the action is in keeping with the character. i 

Doubtless it is touches such as these which eventually won such popularity 

for the book after a slow start. They are a recurring factor of which suffice 

it here to quote two last representative examples. They both concern Ratty: 

And when the ducks stood on their heads suddenly, as ducks will, 

he would dive down and tickle their necks, just under where their 

chins would be if ducks had chins, till they were forced to come to . 

the surface again in a hurry, spluttering and angry and shaking their 

feathers at him, for it is impossible to say quite all when your head is 

under water. 


“What’s up, Ratty?” asked the Mole. 
“Snow, is up,” replied the Rat briefly; “or rather, down. It’s snowing 
hard.” i 
. In each passage there is a noticeable choice of the appropriate phrase; 
in each of them there is a delicate sense of rhythm—dqualities which 
Grahame believed his contemporary, Austin Dobson, to possess to the 
full. Nor was the admiration one-sided. For some recognized Grahame’s 
own cadenced prose and hailed it: but they were few. Most people came 
simply to be fascinated .by the subject matter, and because the artistry 
was so exquisite they mistook it for being “divinely artless”. That was their 
compliment—a children’s compliment which time has endorsed. Yet for 
those who knew the author he had another story, to tell, another last word 
to add. “A large amount of what Thoreau called life went into the making 
of those playful pages. For,” as he continued, 
to toil at making sentences means to sit indoors for many hours, 
cramped above a desk. Yet, out of doors, the wind may be singing 
through the willows, and my favourite sow may be preparing to deliver 
a large litter in the fulness of the moon. Z 4 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 


PLIGHT OF CHINA’S REFUGEES 


NEW ' crisis overhangs the 9,000-odd European refugees who are 

seeking United Nations help to get out of Communist China. The 

Government in Peking is threatening deportation of the refugees 
through Shanghai, as part of a general drive to remove those who cannot 
become useful workers, and because the UN refugee agencies have been too 
slow ‘in planning their.exit and placement. Most of these refugees are 
destitute and are Russians who fled 40 years ago when the Soviets came to 
power. These “Old Believers” became stranded on the Chinese mainland 
when it came under Communist domination. The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees has already evacuated 12,000 Europeans during 
. the last six years, and there are funds to get 950 more out 800n; but 9,000 
will be left behind unless the evacuation can be completed by the end of 
this year. i 
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The “Old Believers” are a somewhat curious survival of old-world 
Russia. As a religious entity they are a throwback to the early Seventeenth 
Century, when they refused to accept certain reforms in the Russian 
Orthodox liturgy. Today, they are as tough as ever; they never smoke or 
drink alcohol, and have scant use for soft-living or ceremony. Those who 
live through childhood are healthy and generally live to an old age, without 
medicine or treatment by doctors, except in cases of accident. No wonder 
they survived the Russian Communist Revolution and a trek across Asia! 
But, now, their one hope of survival is a Twentieth Century existence 
across the oceans. The Sect has no priests. They inter-marry only among 
themselves, and births, weddings and deaths are recorded by the “elders” 
of the isolated farm communities in which they have been living since the 
Revolution in 1917, when they crossed into North China and settled near 
Harbin. With their traditional skill as dairy farmers, beekeepers and cattle 
breeders, the Old Believers managed through hard work and thrift to 
achieve a modest degree of prosperity even in revolutionary and much 
disturbed China. Now it is 1917 all over again—and time to move once 
more. The early problem of the refugee organisations was to obtain an exit 
permit. Prior to 1956, delays were the order of the day. But last year the 
Chinese authorities began to issue exit permits as soon as proof was 
produced that another country was willing to open its gates. With the 
Chinese 5-year plan and communalisation going fast ahead, the Govern- 
ment wants to see the back of these strict non-conformists as quickly as 
possible. Most of the refugees so far removed have gone to Brazil and 
Australia, both of which countries heve reported that they have made 
excellent settlers. Difficult cases requiring medical or hospital care have 
gone to the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland and Belgium. 


The two international bodies which, jointly, operate these complicated 
refugee programmes are the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, which tackles the transport problem, and the UN High Com- 
mission. “ICEM” is already a household name in many thousands of 
European migrants’ homes across the world. Seven years old, it will be 
holding its tenth session at its home station in Geneva, Switzerland, this 
month. It has branch offices in the twerty-seven nations, and these national 
groups make up the International Committee. High on the agenda is this 
urgent question of how to break the bottleneck in Hong Kong. and get the 
9,000 waiting refugees through. The British authorities are unwilling to 
allow a further intake of refugees in already overcrowded Hong Kong, 
until the backlog now lingering there has been cut down. But, lacking 
assurance of future funds, ICEM has been forced to curtail booking on 
ships, thus narrowing still further the bottleneck. Instead of passing through 
in three weeks, many refugees have already been waiting for months. This 
disruption of the timetable arranged two years back and the potential 
influx from Shanghai, have put an unexpected strain on the money which 
the other big refugee organization, the UN High Commission, had ear- 
marked for the maintenance of refugees in transit. The Head of the Joint 
Office, maintained in Hong Kong by ICEM and the High Commission, has 
announced that at least four million dollars are needed to complete this 
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operation. Apart from money, additional aircraft and shipping space will 
be desperately needed in the next few months. 

Dr. August R. Lindt, the High Commissioner for Refugees, has uttered 
frequent public appeals and begun quiet negotiations to obtain some of 
the funds necessary to continue the transportation scheme. The United 
States contributed $450,000 to ICEM last year for handling its Far Eastern 
Operation, as it is termed, but not all of the U.S. contributions can be used, 
under U.S. foreign air regulations, unless they are matched by contributions 
from other governments. Further support from other governments, private 
organizations, and individuals is slowly coming in, however, but continuance 
of the Far Eastern Operation on the scale originally needed is still in 
jeopardy. Dr. Edgar Chandler, Director of the Refugee Service of the World 
Council of Churches, reported recently that his organization had secured 
the backing of the Brazilian Government for a.new resettlement programme . 
to absorb all the six hundred refugees originally scheduled last year to go 
to Paraguay, but who had been held up so long. With the co-operation of 
the Government, the World Council of Churches is buying a six thousand- 
acre tract of fertile farm land in the Province of Parana. When all the 
refugees reach the spot, this will be the largest single settlement of Old 
Believers outside Russia, and it will also be the largest refugee settlement 
of any kind in South America. Dr. Edgar Chandler, representing all the 
private agencies co-operating in the effort, paid high tribute to Brazil for 
its willingness to accept for resettlement the Old Believers group. “In 
the past ten years,” he stated, “about ten thousand of these European 
refugees from the mainland have been resettled successfully. The fact that 
our experience with them has been uniformly good in varying climates and 
in such different countries as Australia and Venezuela, makes us hopeful 
that -resettlement opportunities will be found for all. Another factor that 
makes me hopeful is the variety of occupations represented in the group 
still without visas. Apart from farmers, there are carpenters, dressmakers 
and tailors, locksmiths and mechanics, to mention a few.” 

The UN High Commissioner’s Office is participating to the extent of 
providing the cost of maintaining each refugee for the first three months 
after his arrival, namely a sum of $207 per head. En route to Brazil, the 
ICEM has arranged for ships carrying the immigrants to make a special 
stop at San Francisco, to load agricultural machinery and household equip- 
ment so that, upon arrival in Brazil, the new colonists can go immediately 
into action. It is hoped that the rest of the community, still waiting on the 
mainland of China, will join the first pioneers who travelled to the New 
World last year. “No other factor, except lack of sufficient funds,” said 
Dr. August Lindt, the UN High Commissioner, “stands in the way of 
their final resettlement. Formerly, exit permits and, then, resettlement 
opportunities were the main difficulties. Now that both of these aspects of 
the situation appear to be developing favourably, the lack of funds is most 
regrettable.” 

JAMES AVERY JOYCE. 


United Nations, New York. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ADEN 

SHE formation of the United Areb Republic in February, 1958, 
followed by the Middle East crisis later in the year, increased the 
importance of Aden as a British military base in this troubled corner 
of the world. Today Aden is one of the few remaining strategic strong- 
holds controlled by the British along the main West to East shipping 
routes. Its importance cannot be over-2stimated as it is the base that 
protects British oil interests in the Persian Gulf. It is on the regular 
delivery of these oil supplies that Britain largely depends for the function- 
ing of her economy. The loss of Aden would not only weaken her military 

position in the Middle East but could jeopardise her whole economy. 

Standing on the Southern Arabian ccast Aden consists of the fortress 
colony and the Aden Protectorate. The colony, covering an area of some 
75 square miles, is a busy international port with a population of 138,000 
consisting of 106,000 Arabs, about 4,000 Europeans, some 10,000 Somalis 
and 16,000 Indians, the remainder being Yemeni immigrants. About half 
the labour force are from the Yemen and the Western Protectorate who 
are mainly employed on various activities in the port which provides 
employment for about 15 per cent. of the total labour force. Moreover 
several thousand workers are engaged in the new oil refinery and oil port 
at Little Aden on the Western peninsula which was completed in July, 
1954, and can handle five million tons of crude oil annually. Besides 
supplying two million tons of’ oil a year to ships, it produces petrol, 
kerosine, diesel oil and liquified gas. The colony also has several small 
industries connected with the entrepot trede, and a variety of commodities 
are prepared for re-export. The expansion of world trade in recent years 
has been of economic benefit to the colony, whose importance as a trade 
centre will increase as a result of the new expansion to the port at a cost 
of £3.5 million. 

Between January, 1947, and January, 1956, the colony was administered 
by the Governor and a Legislative Council which had no elected members. 
The first elections were held in December, 1955, and four elected members 
were placed on the Council. As a result there are now 12 elected 
members and the Governor’s place on the Council has been taken by a 
Speaker. In future elections will be held every four years. 

The Aden Protectorate has a coastline of about 700 miles long and 
covers an area of some 112,000 square miles with a population of 
650,000, mostly poor and illiterate. It is divided into two administrative 
areas—the Western and the Eastern Protectorate. There are 23 independent 
Arab States of which 18 are in the Western Protectorate and five in 
the Eastern, each of which have treaty relations with the United 
Kingdom Government. The 18 Western States select their own rulers 
who must be approved by the Governor of Aden, Three of the Eastern 
States are administered by constitutional rulers assisted by State Councils, 
while the other two are the Sultanate of Qishn and Socotra. The 
Protectorate Stafes are not governed by the British quite like a colony, 
though the United Kingdom Government exercises control over external 
defence and foreign affairs. Last July the British expelled the Sultan of 
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Lahej for having foreign contacts without their knowledge, and because | 
of reports of Yemeni infiltration along the Lahej border. The original 
treaties which the British signed with the Protectorate States were only 
for protection against external aggression, and little contact was made with 
the Eastern Protectorate States until the 1930s. However recent years 
have seen a greater degree of co-operation between the United Kingdom 
Government and the Protectorate States. This has helped to strengthen 
their administration and encourage economic development besides bringing 
the States themselves closer together. A British Agent is stationed in 
each area to advise the rulers on administration matters when requested. 
An agreement with the rulers provides for the maintenance of native 
_armed forces by the British for the purposes of internal security. 

The United Kingdom Government has also provided economic 
assistance. Between 1945 and 1955 the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund advanced £500,000, and a further £770,000 has since been allotted 
for the development of agriculture, communications, health, education 
and fisheries, but no definite plans have yet been integrated. The most 
outstanding achievement is the Abyan project in the Western Protectorate. 
Before work was commenced in 1947 this was a just a desolated coastal 
plain divided by two rivers. Today a high quality cotton is cultivated, 
and during 1956-57 production was valued at about £3 millions. The 
project was made possible through the co-operation of the Arabs with 
financial help from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. It is 
now run as a triple partnership consisting of local States, landowners and 
tenants who cultivate it, while a representative of the Protectorate 
Government sits on the governing body. Although the Arabs are on the 
whole co-operative, they are held together by their rulers’ personality 
and clan loyalties, and will not tolerate the idea of being ruled by a 

‘foreign government. As most of them live in deserts they do not belong 
to any organised society, and their only real faith is in their rifles. This 
makes the task of raising them to a higher level of civilisation somewhat 
difficult, particularly under prevailing circumstances. 

The most serious problem facing Aden today is its relationship with 
the Yemen and the continued Yemeni raids along the border, which are 
being made with the hope that the Yemen will eventually be successful 
in its claim to both the Colony and the Protectorate, This claim has been 
totally rejected by the Aden people who are on the whole satisfied with 
British rule. But the adherence of the Yemen to the United Arab Republic 
has created a delicate situation and some political repercussions have 
arisen. These are not so much the result of the increased Yemeni raids 
along the border as the continued subversion of dissident tribesmen 
between the border States and the Colony. 

There is no doubt that since the Yemen became’ a member of the 
United Arab Republic it has won the loyalty of several South Arabian 
nationalists. This, coupled with the fact that the Russians have increased 
“the amount of military equipment to the Yemen, hag placed it in a 
position to bribe the Aden tribesmen with arms, ammunition and money 
if they create trouble in their own State. But for the presence of British 
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troops their efforts might have been successful. The main purpose of the 
Yemeni campaign is to win over the conidence of tribesmen loyal to the 
British. Despite the efforts of the Britisk to raise the living standard of 
these tribesmen, this anti-British propaganda can be very effective among 
a society which recognises no obligations and accepts few restraints. In 
fact, the Protectorate rulers are concerned about elements in Aden work- 
ing for association with the Yemen, and would like to see the British 
take stronger military action against the Yemeni raiders. 

The Protectorate States are too small and to undeveloped to offer any 
effective resistance to external aggression without British aid. This was 
realised when the Yemen intensified its raids efter joining the United 
Arab Republic. The result was that last July the rulers of the Protectorate 
States or their representatives came to London to discuss the proposals 
for a federation. In February this year it was announced that six of the 
Western Protectorate States had decided to federate. These are the 
amirates of Beihan and Dhala, the sultanates of Audhali and Fedhli and 
Lower Yafa, and the sheikdom of Upper Aulaqi. These are the majority 
of the most important States in the Western Protectorate. However, the 
State of Lahej, the largest in the Protectorate, has not consented to join 
the federation. This is probably because its pro-Nasser and pro-Yemeni 
Sultan was exiled last July. The purpose of the federation is to provide 
better resistance against the repeated Yemeni attacks, which are becoming 
a constant threat to the economy and trade routes of the Western 
Protectorate. Britain will provide military and financial assistance. It is 
hoped that more States will eventually join the federation, but this will 
largely depend on how far the other States are influenced by the Yemen 
and Egypt, both of which have tried to prevent the formation of a 
federation of any kind. Although only a third of the Western Protectorate 
States are federating, it is a healthy sign that British influence is still 
being maintained in the area, and which has every opportunity of expand- 
ing if the necessary aid is advanced to the States. 

Further political repercussions are likely to be caused in the Yemen 
through the birth of the federation, but these will be unimportant 
compared with the fact that it will strengthen the British military position 
in the Middle East, which is essential for political and economic reasons. 
Furthermore, Aden is likely to become even more important as a military 
base in the future, particularly if Italian Somalia turns towards the United 
Arab Republic when it becomes independent next year. Although the 
new federation will establish British military strength in Aden, the 
formidable task of winning over the strong Arab nationalists, whose ideas 
have been fostered by the Russians, still remains. This will require time 
and patience. E. H. RAWLINGS. 


SEALS 
EASURED in thoughts of evolution, seals did not elect to leave 
Jand and, live in the sea as early as many other marine going 
mammals, and it’s a wonder that they have adapted themselves so 
perfectly to their. new way of life. There are many species in this ‘fin-footed’ 
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family of creatures, and though they vary a great deal all have retained 
big eyes. By their fixed stare, however, when out of the water, it is not 
thought that seals have very good eye-sight. In the density of water these 
fish catchers have no doubt a wide range of vision. Seals, too, have retained 
the long and sensitive whiskers of land-going predatory animals, and these 
are a most important factor in detecting the movement of their prey. 
Some seals have discarded ears, while others have very small pointed ears, 
so the whiskers of the seal may truly be called its ‘ears’. In the course 
of millions of years bats developed wings from their limbs, and in much the 
same way the limbs of seals have turned into a fish-like tail to the rear and 
flippers to the fore. The seal has become a faster and stronger swimmer 
than its prey. There are differences in anatomical make-up in all species 
but all have one common factor—the nostrils are surrounded by a ‘water- 
hatch’ of constrictor muscles by which the nose is kept closed till required. 

When the seal wishes to breathe it simply opens its nostrils, and after- 
wards they close automatically without any exertion or effort on the part 
of the animal. The object of the structure is to prevent water from passing 
into the lungs while the seal is submerged. 

The whale too, of course, is faced with the same problem, but it has _ 
developed self-acting valves. Seals can stay under for about a quarter of 
an hour without taking a breath. The peculiar bladder-nosed seal has an 
extraordinary dilatable sac on its nose, and it was once thought that it was 
a reservoir of air which the animal used when under water. The sac, 
however, is only worn by the adult males and is totally absent in the 
females and young. It is therefore more probably like the comb of a cock— 
just a sexual ornamentation. 

Seals are easily tamed and trained, and the performing seal is a feature 
of all circuses. Once properly domesticated, a seal will follow a man like 
a dog, and some have been known to live quite happily in houses. ‘The 
Talking Fish’ that created quite a sensation when exhibited for the first 
time about 50 years ago was in true fact a seal. The best it could do, 
however, as a vocal performer was to make sounds like Beer ! Beer! which 
was nothing more or less than its natural call note. 

It seems extraordinary that such a harmless and inoffensive creature as 
the seal should have caused such a commotion in the rough and tumble of 
the seas and in world affairs. On more than one occasion the fur-seals have 
very nearly precipitated wars between maritime and fishing nations. The 
Common and Grey Seals, that can be seen haunting and hunting along 
our shores, harbours and estuaries have little commercial value. In fact, 
they are a curse to net fishermen and kill many salmon as they run up our 
rivers. The fur-seals, on the other hand, are a boon and a blessing to all 
who live in cold climates. It looked at one time as if these fur-seals would 
be exterminated, so great was the slaughter of all kinds of seals, mature 
and immature, by get-rich-quick adventurers. We receive seal skins from 
many parts of the world, for seals are great travellers both to northern 
and southern regions of the world, but the biggest sealing grounds are off 
the north coast of America. ` 

Evening when the Americans bought the seal fishing rights off Alaska 
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from the Russians nearly 100 years ago, they found it impossible to guard 
the seals on the breeding grounds from the pirating raids of well organised 
poachers. It was not till 1911, when Britain, U.S.A., Japan and Russia 
got together and fixed a limit to the seals to be killed each year, and no 
one was allowed to kill seals without a licence, that the industry received 
a full and successful protection. As the close-packed seal herds arrive, 
they are carefully shepherded by patrol cutter till they finally reach their 
destination on the rocky and icebound islands of the Arctic Circle. 

This instinctive migration of the fur-seal herds is one of the greatest 
wonders of nature. The seals winter in the warm waters of the South Pacific, 
then mystically, on the same day, the urge to breed comes to thousands 
of seals. Lead by the old bulls, they gather together and begin the journey 
north to the breeding ‘rookeries’. The journey is so expertly timed that 
the herds arrive at the rendezvous of the Behring Sea and the North 
American coast at exactly the same time each year. 

Bull seals are polygamists and extremely jealous of each other. First they 
fight for rock space, and having established their territory they scrap for 
the female of their choice—each picking a harem of about thirty females. 
No female is allowed to go unmated. It is not surprising that the fur of the 
old bulls becomes scarred and ripped, and useless from the point of view 
of a nice fur coat for any woman. It is really, therefore, the bachelor seals 
of about three or four years old that provide most of the beautiful and 
unmarked skins for ‘the trade’. 

In due course each female gives birth to one little white furred pup. 
At the start the pups are placed in créches or ‘pods’ while the female seal, 
always an excellent mother, goes off to find food and bring it back to her. 
offspring. Though the young pups are alike as two peas in a pod and lie 
close-packed, the mothers never seem to have any difficulty in picking out 
their own particular baby. It might be thought that young seals would 
take to water like ducks, but except in the Common seal species, the pups 
have to be given swimming lessons and they do not become proficient 
catchers of fish till they are six weeks old. The young, not much bigger 
than a beer bottle when born, grow very auickly, and as soon as they are 
able to look after themselves the parents leave and the young seals disperse 
over a wide area. It is remarkable that these young seals find their way 
back in the following spring to the exact island of their birth—perhaps 
just a speck in the mighty wastes of the Arctic Ocean. 

In the autumn, rid of their family responsibilities, the adult seals at once 
return south to spend the winter in the golden and sun-warmed seas off 
California. 

Even after a seal has been killed and skinned, what a lot has to be done 
to the skin before it can be transformed into a beautiful fur coat! The 
trouble is, the seal, like the otter, has two coats—a long outer one of 
coarse hairs and an undercoat or vest of waterproof short fur next to the 
skin. In the old days, before an observant skinner made a discovery, all 
the long hair had to be hand plucked. These hairs are now removed by a 
very ingenious process. Being longer than the hairs that constitute the real 
fur, their roots penetrate the skin much more deeply. In order to remove 
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them, the dresser lays the skin fur downwards and with a long razor-sharp 
knife, the skin is shaved, cutting it just deep enough to sever the roots 
of the coarse bristles, without touching those of the finer fur. The unwanted 
bristles can then easily be brushed out by hand. i 

When one looks at a sealskin fur coat displayed in a furrier’s window, 
one cannot help but wonder at the marvels of a seal’s life . . . at all the 
carefully timed events in nature that must take place before the female 
of the human race can be provided with a winter coat by ‘the bachelor’ 
seals of the frozen seas of Alaska. 


R. H. FERRY. 


PHILIP FOTHERGILL 


‘To act with faith and enthusiasm is the condition of acting greatly.'— 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


HALIP FOTHERGILL was outstanding among the Liberal leaders who 
emerged in Britain during the last two years of the Second World 
‘War. He belonged to that well-established tradition of North Country 
Liberalism which combines zest for public service and sympathy for the 
underdog with the dourness conventionally ascribed (and with reason) to 
the successful West Riding business man. The continuance of his early 
successes as a Dewsbury woollen manufacturer and merchant assured the 
continuity of his political service: for that he was always thankful. The 
- old Nonconformist fire burned within him. A Congregationalist, member of 
the communion of Cromwell, he busied himself in his last years with the 
vexed problem of improving the stipends of the Congregational Ministry 
which had suffered grievously from the ravages of nearly 20 years of 
inflation. He believed as firmly as did many Liberal forebears of half a 
century ago in the impregnability of the doctrine and practice of total 
abstinence; yet he never sought, either as a host or in broader contexts, to 
coerce others into their acceptance. As a leader of the British temperance 
movement and President, from 1952 onwards, of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, he conducted campaigns against drunkenness among teenagers and 
among motorists with a deft skill and compelling urgency which won 
acclamation from thousands who would never subscribe to his beliefs in 
their fulness. z 
When Fothergill came to the fore in our national politics; Liberalism 
and liberty were at a low ebb in Britain and throughout the Continent of 
Europe. He responded exuberantly to the challenge of battle, yet he was 
wonderfully patient with those brethren who devote more energy to perfect- 
ing the liberalism of others than to engaging the enemy. He held in turn all 
the principal offices in the Liberal Party Organisation—Chairmanship 
during the three extraordinarily difficult years from 1946 to 1949, Presi- 
dency, then Chairmanship again, Vice-Presidency and, since 1954, Joint. 
Honorary Treasurership. This array of posts furnished, him throughout 
13 years with that ready-made platform which was the prerequisite of 
his political service. A keen student of techniques of mass communication, 
he made the most of every platform performance and thus came to great 
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skill and expertise and influence. Knowing the media which suited his 
talents, he rejected the notion that much of the time and vigour so freely 
deployed in correspondence and in the concoction of public speeches might 
be more usefully devoted to the writing of books and articles. In his own 
case he was doubtless right, and the process paid striking dividends in press 
coverage. He was once told that an oration of his was a Whig speech 
couched in Radical language. “That’s very clever and discerning of you,” 
he rejoined, “‘but please don’t repeat it too often.” There was substance 
in that comment, for if a devotion to civic liberty be the hallmark of the 
Whig, the best Whigs make the best Radicals. Fothergill put liberty first. 
His speeches on our civic liberties and on the case for the free market were 
impressive and memorable. 

His foremost aspiration, a seat in Parliament leading in due course to 
another in a Cabinet, remained unfulfilled. First Forfarshire and later 
Middlesbrough West and Oldham West decisively rejected him at the polls. 
He would have done well as a Parliamert-man. What a difference it would 
have made to the gospel of Liberalism and to the life of the House if, 
beside Mr. Clement Davies and his small cohort, a complement of eight 
or ten more Liberals had been returned to the Parliament of February, 
‘1950! Among the defeated, the names of such very different personalities 
as Philip Fothergill, Andrew McFadyean, David Goldblatt, Frank Byers, 
Heather Harvey, Roger Fulford, Edward Martell, Alan Campbell-Johnson 
and the late Harry (‘Identity Card’) Willcock leap to mind. What a 
debating force could have been fashioned from their variegated talents! 
But that was not to be. Philip was not, however, the man to admit to. 
frustration. He was presiding every weekend over the deliberations of the 
eight architects of the Radical Programme which rallied the Liberal Party 
after its electoral nadir year (1951) and secured ratification at an Assembly 
at Hastings. Twelve months later, at Ilfracombe, he was urging Liberal 
workers to concentrate their propaganda upon the Six Points of this 
Radical Programme: World Authority for Peace, Commonwealth Partner- 
ship, Free Trade, Ownership for All, Welfare in an Expanding Economy, 
and Liberty in a True Democracy. “Heaven forbid that an exclusive 
specialist group should ever gain the upper hand in our party,” quoth 
he, “I put my faith in the general practitioner.” That phrase neatly depicted 
his general approach. By 1955 and 195€ his labours were beginning to bear 
fruit. New trends in politics gave him enormous satisfaction; he rejoiced 
in the advances under Mr. Grimond’s leadership. 

Long ago, before the Great Depression, during the years when he had 
been fervently campaigning for the National League of Young Liberals 
and building the Yorkshire textile company which bore his name, Philip 
Fothergill had made industrial economics and industrial sociology his 
special study. In recent years the question of Africa and her political 
adulthood fired his imagination. He become a moving spirit on the Africa 
Bureau Executive, one of whose spokesmen, the Rev. Michael Scott, has 
revealed in tht Times that Fothergill was planning a visit to the British 
Protectorates in Southern Africa, now under continuous fire from the 
apartheid leaders whose domain all but engulfs them. In him the cause 
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of the Khamas in Bechuanaland and of the Central African opposition ‘to 
coercive federation could boast a just and eloquent champion and a loyal 
and faithful friend. Fothergill had long recognised that organised British 
Liberalism must make its own specific contribution to the contemporary 
problems of Africa. Congregationalism, Liberalism, témperance, and . 
Africa were the four pillars of his life and service. Simultaneously, his 
interests embraced the Hansard Society, the Joseph Rowntree Social Service 
Trust, the British Weekly, and that fine old West Riding newspaper, the 
Dewsbury Reporter, which achieved its first centenary last year. 

Gaiety, gallantry, purposefulness and a fidelity allied to briskness of 
utterance were among the dominant and distinctive qualities of Philip 
Fothergill. His joyous martial spirit was everywhere infectious. Verily was 
he the Happy Warrior: 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows; 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire: 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim .. . . 
His passing at the age of 52 is a grievous loss, tragic alike for Liberalism 
and for the nation. He was dearly loved and is sadly motirned. The memory 
and achievement of Philip Fothergill will live on in a political revival richly 
and copiously endowed by his gifts of mind and character. We shall not 


forget him. DERYCK ABEL. 


RAILWAY TUNNELS 


UNNELS have been driven by mankind, through mountains, and over 

rivers, since very early days. Thousands of years ago slaves were 

employed in the construction of a tunnel under the Euphrates to 
connect the Royal Palace with the Temple of Jupiter. The early Greeks 
built a mile long tunnel on the island of Samos, in the Aegean Sea, almost 
seven hundred years before the birth of Christ. It was cut through limestone 
and rock with hand-hammers and chisels—a remarkable achievement in- 
deed. One thousand years later gunpowder was first employed in sub- 
terranean mine workings in France. In 1826 Stephenson built his first 
English railway tunnel on the Liverpool-Manchester line. In the same year 
French engineers constructed their first railway tunnel—the Terrenoir tunnel 
near St. Etienne. Since those far off days, when railway engineering was 
in its infancy, methods of tunnelling have improved manifold—the length 
of tunnels has increased considerably, too. Switzerland, by nature of its 
mountainous countryside is the railway tunnel expert’s happy hunting 
ground. This tiny country in Central Europe not only possesses three of 
the six longest railway tunnels in Europe, but also boasts the distinction 
of having the greatest number of tunnels in proportion to the total length 
of its railway network. On its 3,536 miles 662 tunnels are more than 
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1,000 feet in length. The Swiss Simplon tunnel—12 miles and 257 yards 
in length—is the world’s longest. One enters the twin tunnel on Swiss soil, 
at one end, and emerges in Italy on the other. The first of the two parallel 
running tunnels was opened in 1905, its “twin” was opened to traffic some 
16 years later. Four thousand men were employed in the 1905 section 
and blasted away no less than 1,250,000 cubic yards of solid rock with the 
aid of 1,350 tons of dynamite put into 4 million holes, and fired 
by 3,290 miles of fuse. The other two Swiss tunnels which are amongst 
Europe’s six longest are the St. Gotthard and the Loetschberg. Austria, 
Italy and France respectively drove the other three. The Gotthard railway 
provides a direct link across the Alps between Northern and Southern 
Europe, and few other lines in Europe can boast so fine a combination of 
scenic beauty and technical ingenuity. It is on this line that the St. Gotthard 
tunnel, opened to traffic in 1882, is situated, along with a multitude of 
other, shorter tunnels. The 9 miles and 562 yards journey through it takes 
roughly speaking 12 minutes. The Swiss have shown great skill in driving 
their tunnels. The 9 miles and 140 yards long Loetschberg tunnel, for 
example, has three curves in it and does not run in a straight line. Yet, 
when workers, pressing ahead from both ends, ultimately met in the bowels 
` of the Alps, the two sections were only a few inches out, both horizontally 
and vertically. 

Italy’s Appenine tunnel is 4,254 feet shorter than the Simplon and the 
second longest in Europe. At the time of building it cost £17,000,000 and 
boasts an underground station. Precendenza station consists of two single 
track tunnels, each about 1,970 feet in length. These run parallel to the 
main tunnel and are connected with it. Their use is primarily for ‘‘side- 
tracking” goods trains to permit the passing of fast express trains. One 
thousand eight hundred steps lead down to this unique station, 1,400 feet 
below ground. The sixth longest railway tunnel in Europe is the Mont 
Cenis between France and Italy. It is 8 miles and 868 yards in length and 
was opened to traffic in 1871. This tunnel is remarkable for the fact that it 
was at first drilled by hand, and without the aid of explosives. Dynamite 
had as yet not been discovered, but < special rock-drill, forerunner to 
today’s compressed air drill, was ultimately developed. Even then the 
project took 14 years to complete and was one of the major engineering 
feats of the time. 

In the last quarter of the 19th century two remarkable railway tunnels 
were built in Great Britain. Both of these, the Severn and the Mersey 
tunnels, were driven under water—the former beneath the sea from New 
Passage to Portskewett is 44 miles in length. As many as 3,000 were 
employed in the Severn tunnel project, and, in all, some 76,400,000 bricks 
were used ‘in its construction. Today, still, the Severn tunnel is the world’s 
longest underwater tunnel, its pumps removing 20,000,000 gallons of water 
per day. Strangely enough, most of the water encountered while driving 
the tunnel came from underwater springs. The submarine portion of the 
tunnel passes through hard rock and gave relatively little trouble. 

The underground railways of the world’s leading cities are really city 
transport systems. If their tunnels were considered true railway tunnels, 
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there would be quite a few amongst them to surpass Switzerland’s Simplon 
tunnel. One tunnel on the London Tube, between East Finchley and 
‘Morden, alone is over 17 miles in length. The cost of construction of the 
London Underground varied’ between 4 and 1 million pounds per mile. 
certainly beat all tunnelling records. A tunnel from Folkestone to Cap Blanc 
Nez would total some 31 miles, if one includes a run of 34 miles on either 
side of the Channel. Both Stephenson and Brunel, great railway engineers 
of their time, were enthusiastic about such a project in 1820, but its great 
cost plus military considerations have been the great deterrent over the 
years. It is estimated at present that a double-track railway tunnel from 
England to France, under the sea would cost £80,000,000. A combined 
road/railway tunnel would double this staggering figure. 

In the Americas the highest tunnel is most certainly that on the Central 
Railroad of Peru, which cuts through the Andes at a height of 15,570 feet. 
The first railroad tunnel of the United States was the 900 feet Alleheny 
Portage Railroad tunnel. The Hoosac tunnel was, however, the first large 
scale tunnelling enterprise in America in which power drills and high 
explosives were used. The first passenger train passed through it from 
Boston to Troy, New York, in 1875. Although only 43 miles long, this 
tunnel took two and a half decades to complete as construction was 
periodically interrupted due to financial haggling. Today the United States 
longest tunnel. is the New Cascade railway tunnel through the Rocky 
Mountains—it is 73 miles in length. Bridges are the antithesis of tunnels. 
The amount of work and energy which are invested in the former are there 
in broad daylight for everyone to appreciate. No so with tunnels. The 
work which has gone into the construction of tunnels, the difficulties which 
had to be surmounted are hidden from the eyes of the onlooker. Yet tunnels 
are remarkable feats of engineering—essential components of many railway 
systems the world over. They are certainly more than mere black holes in 
_ the sides of mountain ranges. 

PETER Hotz. 
Johannesburg. - 


NOCTURNE 


The suburb sleeps; I lie awake 
: And tell the ticking beads of time: 
The streets are silent, shadows make 
A velvet shroud where houses seem 
To huddle closer. Just outside 
The owl’s eye of the window, trees 
Loom, mystic suddenly, and wide 
Star-prickled skies are unknown seas. 
Unruffled, open to the earth, 
They wash the boundless shores of space, 
And shower eternity’s wild breath 
That falls like flowers on my face. 
R. L. Cook 
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BLACK AND WHITE DILEMMA 


Mr. Mason’s book is the first to be issued under the auspices of the Institute of 
Race Relations, and deals with the relationship between white and black, conqueror 
and conquered, in Southern Rhodesia. The dilemma, which is that which confronts 
every conqueror, is not single but threefold: first, shall he maintain his position by 
force, earning thereby the hate of the conquered; or shall he aim at equality, which 
involves an immediate sacrifice of power? If, as a superior man must, he chooses 
thesecondalternative, howis he to convince his followers thatit isthe better? Lastly, 
and this applies particularly to this case, how can he, an Englishman, who through- 
out his history has valued freedom above all, now deny it to others? The same 
dilemma arises elsewhere, but is made especially pressing, especially explosive, in 
Southern Rhodesia by the presence of a large and increasing population of Euro- 
peans who have made their homes there. (The French in Algeria, the British in 
Kenya, are in a way similarly situated.) The book falls into three parts. Part, I 
describes the African achievement before the arrival of the European. It was not 
on the whole an impressive one, unless we accept Mr. Mason’s theory that Zim- 
babwe was built by African predecessors of the Mashona. Part II is the history of 
the occupation of Mashonaland by-the British South Africa Company, the Matabele 
War and the subsequent rebellion. It was a tragic error to entrust conquest and 
administration to a commercial company. The parsimony and ineptitude of the: 
British Government left no alternative, but the early history of Southern Rhodesia 
would have been happier if the task of occupation had been carried out by a 
Warren, a Johnston or a Lugard. Finally, Part II traces the situation as it is now, 
the white man, enterprising, efficient and by no means inhumane, but determined to 
hold his position, the black man consciously or unconsciously chafing under 
discriminatory practices and resentful of his disabilities. This problem of the 
relationship between highly organised nations of the West with the emergent people 
of Africa is of immense importance and is likely to be with us for a long time. 
Mr. Mason, examining its origin and nature in one country with insight and 
sympathy, makes his contribution towards a solution. It is pleasant to learn that 
this study will be followed by others which will deal with the later history of the 
Federation. 

Imperialism has many faces and it may not be Professor Thornton’s fault that 
one is often not quite sure, in spite of his careful definition, which aspect he is 
discussing at a particular time. He certainly seems in places to be thinking of 
attitudes that the ordinary man would not consider to be part of imperialism at all, 
such as, for instance, the spirit of Britain during the last war. Some of these 
attitudes, moreover, are not concerned wizh modern imperialism but are as old as 
the nation itself. Still, if we allow for these irrelevancies, a picture of an essential 
imperial idea does emerge, which, in spite of crudities and perversions, is not an 
ignoble one. Many factors have combined to weaken it, and of these not the least 
potent have been lassitude and disenchantment on the part of the British them- 
selves; we are not on the whole a very imperialistic race. Professor Thornton’s 
canvas is large and necessarily crowded and it requires concentration and persistence 
to take in the detail. But those who have those qualities will find the book stimu- 
lating, though they may not always agree with the author’s opinions. p 

The last two books deal with a form af imperialism which surely has very few 
enemies, for if there is one thing on which all are agreed it is the responsibility of 
the richer nations to assist and stimulate the under-developed countries. Dr. 
Niculescu’s comparative study ranges over no less than 70 different colonial 
dependencies and is a detailed yet compendious work of reference. Mr. Hance, ina 
series of clear, well-written papers, describes economic development in Africa and 
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in Madagascar with particular reference to some of the major projects now being 
carried out, and to the situation in selected countries. A. SILLERY 


The Birth of a Dilemma. By Philip Mason. Oxford University Press. 30s. 

The Imperial Idea and its Enemies. By A. P. Thornton. Macmillan. 30s. 

Colonial Planning. By Barbu Niculescu. George Allen and Unwin. 18s.’ 

African Economic Development. By William A. Hance. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


A PROPHET WITHOUT HOPE 


Mr. Huxley has been rightly accredited with the soul of a poet and the mind of a 
scientist, a happy combination in this century when the gap between the two 
appears to have become an almost unbridgeable chasm. The brilliance of his restless 
intellect is a guarantee that whatever his subject he will never bore his readers, 
though he may, on occasion, frighten us. In Brave New World Revisited he looks 
back at his prophecies of -1931 and finds them coming true centuries sooner than 

-he expected. He tells us nothing new in this dauntingly pessimistic essay but he 
compels us to face up to a situation that may, in terrible fact, have already passed 
the point of no return. There is but cold comfort in his suggestion that our future 
is more likely to correspond to his own hygienic and sterile invention than to the 
brutality of Orwell’s Big Brother nightmare. 

The point of no return may indeed have been reached with overpopulation, the 
first of the two forces against which his warnings are sounded here so forcefully as 
to suggest an underlying feeling of near despair. Every four years mankind increases 
its numbers by the equivalent of the present population of the United States. In 50 
years the population of this already overcrowded and misused planet will have 
doubled. Unchecked this accelerating flood will engulf us all, whatever our 
politics or colour, first producing a state of permanent crisis in which a victory 
of dictatorship, probably Communist, becomes inevitable. We cannot, in fairness 
to Mr. Huxley and his brother, say that we have not been warned. 

The second of the destructive agencies discussed in the book is nonrational 
propaganda and two-thirds of Mr. Huxley’s space is devoted to a survey of modern 
techniques of thought manipulation, from brainwashing to high-pressure salesman- 
ship, subliminal persuasion and chemical conditioning. Already there are indica- 
tions that Western man is losing his taste for freedom, preferring the cosy fastness 
of a self-centred, government-regulated existence in which the face on the “telly” 
is the face of God, and man’s-only dreams are of gigantic wins on the pools. A 
recent article in Gemini, a universities’ journal, deplores the sheeplike attitude of a 
large body of students at English universities. They regard their teachers as 
oracles, bow uncritically to their authority, and regard study as a rather tedious aid 
to bigger and better salaries. Mr. Huxley’s attitude is sadly defeatist. One 
remembers a poem he published many years ago in which he wrote, “I crumble to 
impotent dust before the struggling.” The only answers he can find come under the 
vague headings of Education for Freedom arid, to control propaganda, Preventive 
Legislation. He puts them forward as a duty rather than as a hope but before we ” 
explode into criticism of a thinker who cannot provide panaceas for the ills he has 
diagnosed we need to ask whether we are ourselves any nearer discovering the means 
of man’s salvation than the disillusioned and defeated Mr. Huxley. 

Certainly readers of Professor Niebuhr’s new collection of essays on the “Religious 
and Secular Dimensions of Modern Life” will look in vain for anything but a 
belief that mankind, with God’s help, will somehow muddle through. The present 
religious revival in America is regarded with considerable scepticism by the Pro- 
fessor as being disturbingly naive and simple, but there is an equally disturbing 
naivety about his own approach to contemporary problems. He Has nothing to 
say about Mr. Huxley’s twin threats and his suggestion that we have already been 
“saved from the fate of the brave New World”, implies e1ther a massive retreat 
from present realities or, as is more likely, a confusion of Huxley’s prophecy with 
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Orwell’s. In the past Professor Niebuhr’s writings have proved a challenge and an 
inspiration. It is disappointing to find him skirting unrealistically around the edges 
of the major facts of modern life, at a time when we so urgently need the guidance 
of men of his stature. B. EVAN OWEN 


Brave New World Revisited. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
The Godly and the Ungodly. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Faber. 21s. 


BROADER HORIZONS 

These two books concern the horizons of education, philosophy and politics. 
In The Social Order of Tomorrow, Archduke Otto pleads cogently for a federal 
Europe based upon the broader and fuller application of the principles of Christian 
society. He rightly rejects as obsolete and irrelevant the case for the absolute right 
of the sovereign nation-State. In him Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, the 
prophet of Pan-Europa, has an apt pupil. The Archduke believes that the imperial 
crown of Charlemagne and the institution of electoral colleges, as in the Holy 
Roman Empire, might well play a part in the symbolism of the organic unity of 
Europe. In some particulars, he is curiously anti-Liberal, failing (like earlier 
Habsburgs) to appreciate the connection between Liberal emphasis on civic 
liberties and the Liberal principle of the Rule of Law. It must be pointed out that 
the Liberal preoccupation in 1789 and 1848 with rights (to the seeming exclusion 
of duties) was in part the product of the failure of the beneficiaries of the ancien 
régime, for example, many French nobles, to perform their duties. However, the 
Archduke shares current Liberal attitudes (cf. The Unservile State) towards the 
diffusion of power through the diffusion of personal ownerships and in such spheres 
as industrial relations, the expansionist economy, and monopoly-busting. He 
certainly wants to keep in their place the pressure-groups which have almost 
captured the machinery of the State. This book is also to be commended for its 
wholesome and spirited assertion of the primacy of the judicial function. 

Can People Learn to Learn?: How to Know Each Other is an attractive and 
courageously unusual book. In ıt the Canadian doctor, General Brock Chisholm, 
applies the lessons of his labour of love as Director-General of the World Health 
Organisation. He invites us to imagine ourselves “free of the history of the place 
where we have happened to live, free of all preconceptions as to rights and wrongs, 
free of all certainties imposed on us when we were children, free of all loyalties to 
particular accidental and temporal patterns of living among which we happened 
to be brought up, but concerned only with the welfare of all individuals of the 
human race”. He attacks.the prejudices acquired very early in life and their 
restriction of ¢ a child’s capacity to develop a free, healthy mentality. He indicts the 
taboos which stunt many a mind and destroy much of the vitality of a personality 
imposing upon it frustration, anxiety and guilt complexes. Such taboos are local, 
national, religious and parental. Surveying examples from thirteen nations, the 
book explains how they have all created barriers against one another, alike in 
language, culture and political institutions. Brock Chisholm tell us too what every 
child needs to learn about the world around him before-he is 15 or 16 “in addition 
to whatever may be necessary to live effectively in each culture”. This controversial 
essay is a notable contribution to the cause of education for world citizenship and. 
to the attainment of that maturity which befits the new horizons. It ought to do a 
power of good. Deryck ABEL 


The Social Order of Tomorrow. By Otto von ee Foreword by Christopher Hollis. 
Translated by Ivo Jarosy. Oswald Wolff. 13s. 

Can People Learn to Learn? By Brock Chisholm. odd Perspectives Series, 14. George 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


GALAXIES AND BOMBS 
Bacon’s “first vintage” begins interpretation through an effort by “the liberty 
of the understanding”. Since “truth emerges more readily from error than con- 
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fusion” provisional interpretations may be stepping stones to increasing insight 
though, as Professor Lovell notes, a decisive experiment at one point usually leads - 
to new doubts and difficulties. He notes in present interpretations of the universe 
two sets of theories: evolutionary and Steady-State. One of them presumes the 
complete creation of matter at a single, remote moment; the other presumes this 
creation to be continuous. The continuous creation notion makes a huge demand: 
several billion trillion tons of hydrogen must appear every second in the observable 
~universe. Since the cosmos is vast, only a few hydrogen atoms invade each cubic ` 
mile per annum. The radio telescope, Professor Lovell suggests, may, before long, 
detect even this sparse intergalactic hydrogen. The colliding galaxies, deduced - 
from certain radio waves, suggest a dire, though distant, fate for the solar system— 
including man. The new astronomical epoch inaugurated by “radio astronomy” 
stirs a more imminent fear. Earth satellites can now carry instruments to aid 
insight into the origin of the universe. - These are launched by monster rockets. 
- Military methods developed during the Second World War provided the astronomer 
with radio astronomy and earth satellites, as a by-product. The fate of human 
civilisation, Professor Lovell warns us, depends on the load of the future rocket— 
“‘astronomer’s telescope or a hydrogen bomb”. 

The Devil’s Repertoire stirs horror at the increase of destructive power since the 
“tiny bonib was dropped on Hiroshima”. It describes some evils, such as Radiation 
Disease, wrought by this relatively “promising start”. At the moment the horrific 
process culminates in the cobalt bomb that enormously multiplies radioactive 
destructiveness by wrapping the H-bomb in a shell of cobalt. The survey includes 
estimates of the great death-rolls involved in a nuclear war. The Reith Lectures 
display insights into the nature and origin of the universe. They disclose an almost , 
incredibly vast observable cosmos. Beyond this, apparently, even the radio telescope 
cannot probe. They discuss essayed interpretations that may lead from ordered 
data to new insights. g 

Its costly instruments make astronomy specially vulnerable to well-waged 
nuclear war. Thus the destructive bomb menaces attempts to understand the uni- 
verse. It also menaces the whole range of human values. Mr. Gollancz displays 
the horror of this minatory sweep. Music Suggests, or is associated with, a range 
of experience in which “Thought was not: in enjoyment it expired”. The Marxist 
Elizabeth Pilenko, becoming the Christian Mother Maria, takes the place of a 
hysterical girl lined up by the Gestapo. These and other values may be swept away 
if the deadly bombs are not. Mr. Gollancz urges unilateral disarmament. All 
nations who have the bombs, he explains, should abandon them, and make no more. 
Nations who have none should never make any. Nuclear establishments for peace- 
ful purposes are needed. These should be pledged against military uses, and inspected 
to guard the pledge. A morally sound climate of opinion should be assiduously 
fostered into a final safeguard. Unfortunately, the “unilateral” suggests a peck of 
troubles. 

Bertrand Russell appeals to the common sense of all men, whatever their race or 
beliefs. He explains how “likelihood of war” lurks in present policies. He surveys 
the probable devastation wrought by actual nuclear war. The risk of a minor war 
becoming nuclear demands an end to all wars. Steps towards peace include abolition 
of nuclear tests, international understandings, agreed disarming, effective inspection, 
a small Conciliation Committee, and an International Authority—without the veto. 
Difficulties are recognised and faced. Appendix I discusses the troublesome 


“unilateral’’. JOSHUA C.- GREGORY 


The Individual and the Universe, B.B.C. Reith Lectures, 1958. By A. C. B. Lovell. Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Devil’s Repertoire. By Victor Gollancz. Gollancz. Cloth. 10s. 6¢., Paper 5s, 

Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare. By Bertrand Russell. George Allen and Unwin. 
Cloth 7s. 6d., Paper 3s. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


In QUEEN VICTORIA AT WINDSOR AND 
BALMORAL (George Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) James Pope-Hennessy has 
compiled the chafming letters that 
Princess Victoria of Prussia wrote home 
when she came to stay with her grand- 
mother in the hot June days of 1889, 
and the authentic aura is enmeshed in 
Lynton Lamb’s scattered drawings of 
stately home or cluttered room. At 23, 
naturally skittish and pleasure-loving, 
worried about matrimonial prospects— 
after the collapse of her romantic dream 
of a Battenburg and now when her 
hopes “of the sailor boy (the Grand 
Duke Alexander) are gone for nothing” 
—Vicky yet seems to have achieved a 
real companionship with the Grand- 
mama of 70 whose affection and kind- 
hearted plans for amusement and 
interest shine through the daily reports 
to Germany. Another aid to solace and 
increase of enjoyment was the young 
woman’s vivid delight in the beauty of 
the English and Scottish countryside. 


Rebel on Horseback 

Sixty years before, RURAL RIDES 
(Macdonald Classics. 12s. 6d.) begun in 
a Kensington lane, took William 
Cobbett through the southern counties 
and ended where “the Wen and its 
villainous corruptions” encroached. This 
man whose Tory sense of tradition could 
not quieten his Radical urge for reform 
has a special message for today: “Who 
can say” asks E. W. Martin, the editor 
of this welcome and handsome edition 
with the Gillray cartoons, “but that in 


the future we may come again to see- 


the need for balance between town and 
country, manufacture and agri- 
culture. . .?” 

The four are investigated, mapped 
and illustrated in BRITAIN 1959 (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 21s., prepared by the 
Central Office of Information) along 
with government, social welfare, the 
churches, science, art, transport, finance, 
the press, and a hundred other pattern- 
pieces of these crowded islands. Thirty 
double-columned pages of index testify 
to the variety of the whole, and brows- 


ings through ‘the text to how readable a 
reference work on public affairs may be. 


Dedicated Men 

The readability of Sir Winston Chur- 
chill’s six-volumed history is not a whit 
diminished in the abridged edition THE 
SECOND WorRLD War (Cassell. 35s.). 
In fact, detail that is irksome to the 
unamilitary mind is omitted and a new 
epilogue on the years 1945 to 1957 
stimulatively included. American, Asian, 
African and United Nations events are 
valued for inspection and, holding 
“strongly to the belief that we have not 
tried in vain,” he sounds a note well 
above despair. 

To outpace the paralysing fears and 
hates, the heat and deadly cold of 
world politics, comes a man like Wu 
Lien-Teh who went to North Manchuria 
in 1910 armed with a microscope against 
the two-thousand-mile track of pneumo- 
nic Black Death that killed over 60,000 
people. PLAGUE FIGHTER (Heffer. 30s.), 
the autobiography of this physician and 
scientist, tells of struggles against 
ignorance and superstition and of the 
tattles won by hygiene and bacteriology. 
It tells too of schooldays in Penang, of 
Cambridge to a Queen’s Scholar over 60 
years ago and of hospital training at St. 
Mary’s, Paddington (in whose back 
streets ignorance and superstition were 
also rife), of travels in Europe and 
research in Malaya, of high medical 
zuthority in Pekin, of hospital building 
end anti-cholera campaigns, of honoured 
office in the Imperial and Republican 
Governments. Wisdom pervades this 
long and factual account, and not un- 
naturally its final chapter treats of 
contentment. 


Pioneer Thinking 

“So far from being cheerfully content 
with the surface of things, I am a restless 
searcher below surfaces” said Havelock 
Ellis, a chance remark whose utter 
truth seems to be guaranteed by his 
monumental Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex. His biography AN ARTIST OF 
Lire (Cassell. 25s.) is by John Stewart 
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Collis, who seeks not to explain Ellis 
but to present him as a tree with massive 
trunk putting forth branches in every 
direction. It is an impressive growth, of 
a young schoolmaster in the Australian 
bush returning to England to become a 
doctor and include sociology, philo- 
sophy, science and the arts. If H. L. 
Mencken found the extent of his 
knowledge “appalling”, Mr. Collis 
owns that it is incomprehensible and 
rues that his friend and mentor failed 
to impart “anything about his methods 
of work.” 


Larger Than Life 

Methods of work cid not figure in the 
timetable of the Fortnightly’s newly- 
appointed editor, bellowing for a 
whisky and soda and then for “that 
fellow Wells”—who arrived in trepida- 
tion and a top hat cleaned with water. 
FRANK Harris (Cassell. 25s.) is Vincent 
Brome’s study of an incredible charac- 
ter, dandy, bluffer into stately circles, 
indecorous scoffer at conventional 
niceties, incurable liar, a magnificent 
. journalist with a sure recognition for 
greatness in the written word, his own 
or others, an actor of genius turned 
aside from his proper calling. Everyone 
came under the rascal’s spell, if only 
temporarily, and many stayed faithful. 
Even his years were prodigious; if but 
half of the assertions about his “Life 
and Loves” were true, he should have 
died young of excess. The “brawls, 
arguments and quarrels” round his name 
ceased with his death in 1931 and, hear- 
ing their echoes now, one puts down 
Mr. Brome’s book half-fascinated, half- 
repelled—which was presumably his 
intention in baring the skeleton. 


Ruthless Reformer 

Another larger than life figure is 
resurrected in PETER THE GREAT (Mac- 
millan. 36s.) by Vasili Klyuchevsky, 
from whose history of Russia published 
in Moscow this volume has been 
extracted, translated and edited by 
Liliana Archibald. Peter’s revolutionary 
ideas for his navy and army included 
sending young Russians abroad to study 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 
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He introduced foreign jurists and 
specialists in administration and finance 
to his backward subjects. Engineering 
skills were learned and factories, work- 
shops and schools erected by the man 
who is reputed to have said: “We need 
Europe for a few decades; later on we 
must turn our back on it”. Competent 
and cruel, despotic and civilised, he 
demanded a continuing serfdom which 
would act responsibly; the paradox 
was not resolved for another two 
centuries. 

The visit of Peter “the Czar of 
Muscovy” to London in 1698 is 
described in Briramn’s DISCOVERY OF 
Russia 1553-1815 (Macmillan. 30s.) by 
M. S. Anderson. Until the first 
ambassador passed in procession 
through the streets early in the reign of 
Elizabeth I most Londoners had never 
set eyes on a Russian and knew or cared 
nothing about his country. Public 
interest here was slow in growth after 
Peter so “furiously” changed Russia’s 
European position. Horizons widened 
with the waging of the Napoleonic wars, 
and trade and balance of power as ever 
were the motives of friendship or emnity; 
the idea that Russia was a natural ally 
to Britain became less popular in the 
1790’s. Developments after 1815 are 
easier to appraise against the historical 
background that Dr. Anderson so 
expertly provides, and Anglo-Russian 
relations in these days should be and 
indeed must be studied in the light 
thrown from his soundly-based con- 
clusions. 


Laborioso 


Elizabeth the First thought it would 
be easy to learn Russian—an amiable 
delusion. Another one is induced by 
the intoxication of the music in the 
language that Dante spoke. Ali who 
limp will find a stout prop between 
visits (its capaciousness irks a suitcase) 
in CASSELL’s ITALIAN DICTIONARY (30s.). 
Its Italian-English-English-Italian com- 
prehensiveness is as the Preface modestly 
suggests “ʻa contribution in the rich and 
noble world of Anglo-Itdlian intellectual 
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THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION AS A 
PRESSURE GROUP: I 
By GEORGE ALLEN, Fellow of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 


(This article will disappoint any reader who has expected a burning 
indictment of British agricultural policy and of the pressure group which 
appears to have played such a large part in making it what it is. But my 
purpose is not to review agricultural policy as such, although by 
implication that is to some degree inevitable. Nor does my selection of 
the N.F.U. for study imply that it is m my view one of the pressure 
groups most damaging to the national interest. There are many better 
candidates for that position, such as the pressure groups of air transport 
or of the nationalised fuel and power industries The N.F.U. has been 
chosen because it is the one about which by experience and interest I am 
most fitted to write—G.A.) 


There are three National Farmers’ Unions in Britain but, except on those - 
issues which have a strong regional bias affecting Scotland or Ulster, they 
speak as one, and the N.F.U. of England and Wales, with its president, 
Sir James Turner (now Lord Netherthozpe), acts for them all. Landowners 
do not any more constitute an important, independent pressure group. In- 
dividually they may exert great influence, as members of the N.F.U. or 
through the close links between their agents and the Agricultural Land 
Service of the Ministry of Agriculture. But the Country Land Owners’ 
Association canbe regarded as an adjunct to the N.F.U. It may often make 
individual approaches concerning its own interests to the Government, the 
opposition parties or to individual M.P.’s— for example, concerning the 
land tenure reforms which were passed by Parliament in 1958. But it must 
know well that it can be effective only in so far as its aims complement and 
do not contradict those of the N.F.U. 

There are, of course, various bodies which to some extent enjoy a separate 
existence from the National Farmers’ Union but which for the most part, if 
not completely, can be regarded as 100 per cent members of the farmers’ 
lobby. All of the marketing boards fall into this category and in some cases 
their creation has been supported by farmers largely because they have been 
intended as an effective, permanent expert pressure group. This is the case 
with the Tomato and Cucumber Marketing Board which most producers 
see simply as an agency for ensuring effective tariff protection. The Fat 
Stock Marketing Corporation, owned by farmers and now marketing about 
one-quarter of the home-produced fatstock supplies, including practically 
all bacon, is ahother important institutional vested interest. At the inter- 
national level there exists the International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. Although this is a world wide organisation, it seems to be most 
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effective in bringing together the farm blocs of the various Continental 
countries and has probably exerted some influence in the development of 
the Common Market proposals for agriculture. But, although the N.F.U. 
played a prominent role in creating it, British farmers have not taken much 
part in its affairs, nor can it be said that its activities have had much effect 
on British agricultural policy. The other member of the farm bloc to be 
noted is the Union of Agricultural Workers. In certain parts of East Anglia 
this a highly organised and strong union, and can no doubt exert some 
influence on voting and elections. But, since it carries few votes in the 
T.U.C. Congress and at the Labour Party Conference, its political signifi- 
canće is not great. Apart from whatever electoral influence it has in East 
Anglia and Lincolnshire, it is probably unimportant as a pressure group. 
Other interested parties may intervene from time to time, particularly the 
fertiliser and agricultural machinery manufacturers with their publicity 
campaigns designed to maintain a favourable public opinion towards agri- 
„culture. An example is the town mouse and country mouse advertisements 
of about a year ago. But except in such peripheral ways the all important 
instrument of agitation and influence outside the Ministry of Agriculture, 
an important qualification as we shall see, is the National Farmers’ Union. 

The permanently organised potential or actual opposition to the N.F.U. 
is not large nor very effective. The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement 
has very little effect on agricultural policy. During the last ten years it does 
not seem to have concerned itself with the relative economic merits of 
maintaining home production or of importing more food instead. It has 
given some attention to marketing problems and since the war its annual 
congresses have often debated them at length. The Movement has opposed 
the existing organisation of marketing boards and criticised Labour Party 
policy in so far as it did not offer scope for the development of co-operative 
organisations. But only in the case of egg marketing has it been at all 
effective. Co-operatives (admittedly producer-controlled) have developed 
a large trade in eggs over the last 20 years. So, in resisting the proposals 
to establish an Egg Marketing Board and in taking an active part in the 
Egg Marketing Enquiry of 1956 the Movement was as much fighting for the 
co-operative principle as it was for cheap eggs. Its action here is reminiscent 
of its attempt in the early 1930’s to persuade the agricultural producers’ 
co-operatives to form an association with the consumers’ movement. Eggs 
apart, however, we cannot regard the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement 
as an effective check to the powers and influence of the N.F.U. 

The small but very energetic Cheap Food League is the one organisation 
wholeheartedly opposing protective agricultural and’ restrictive marketing 
policies. Yet, with the possible exceptions of the Egg Marketing Enquiry 
of three years ago and the recent almost complete rejection of the N.F.U.’s 
request for increased horticultural tariffs, it has probably had little effect. 
Partly this is because the bastions it is attacking are strongly built and well 
defended. But at least as important is its own views which are based on 
an extreme nineteenth century form of economic liberalism and which 
consequently probably deter a large number of potential supporters and 
weakens its case. For example, in the controversies over the dumping of 
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foreign butter in Britain in 1957 it seems to have taken the view that 
dumping should be allowed irrespective of the effects on British and New 
Zealand producers or on Commonwealth links. Such an attitude would 
deter many who would welcome free trade as long as prices reflected true 
long-run costs of production but who would equally regard dumping as 
unethical. 

Foreign producers sending supplies to Great Britain constitute another 
pressure group, but only Commonwealth producers are likely to get much 
hearing. Even these are unlikely to do a great deal to embarrass the 
National Farmers’ Union or the existing agricultural policies. Their 
demands for greater markets in Great Britain will aot, at least in their public 
campaigns in Great Britain, be directed against British production. New 
Zealand, for example, strongly protested against the dumping of European 
butter in Britain in 1957, but it maintained a tactful and discreet silence 
on the dumping of milk products in the British market which the Milk 
Marketing Board has been undertaking for many years. The Board sells 
milk for manufacturing uses more cheaply than it does for liquid consump- 
tion and below costs of production which are recouped by the much higher 
price for liquid milk. Some opposition to current British agricultural policies 
comes from the Office of European Economic Co-operation but without 
startling effects. However, it is one means by which more liberal ideas will 
have percolated through to the Ministry of Agriculture during the last few 
years—and we shall see a re-education of the Ministry has been badly 
needed—and to the N.F.U. and general public. 

Although there is no effective and important permanently organised 
opposition bodies to the National Farmers’ Union, there is a growing and 
more coherent body of opinion against current agricultural policies and of 
individuals who are likely to oppose the National Farmers’ Union whenever 
it attempts to make a significant move towards the further achievement of 
some of its established policies. Although they will not always be in com- 
plete agreement and although they will not always mobilize their resources 
effectively, as can be seen in the case af the Egg Enquiry of 1956, these 
individuals know of each other’s interests and existence, and can rapidly 
come together, in some more or less united manner, to oppose the National 
Farmers’ Union. This guerilla opposition showed itself most clearly at the 
time of the egg marketing controversy ir 1955 and 1956. Partly organised 
in a temporary organisation, the Society of Objectors to Compulsory Egg 
Marketing and partly as the spontaneous opposition of several individuals all 
arguing more or less the same points, the opposition did secure some 
important modifications in the originally proposed egg marketing scheme. 
Indeed, the opposition was so much successful that, although at first glance 
it appears that the National Farmers’ Union won its case, the Commissioner 
of the Enquiry proposed so many modifications to the original scheme 
which were accepted by the Minister of Agriculture that, as long as the Egg 
Marketing Board is required to abide by them, it will not enjoy an effective 
monopoly in the long run.* 


* For further details on this point, see the discussion in my forthcoming book, 
Agricultural Marketing Policies (Blackwell. summer 1959). - 
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This kind of opposition cannot be effective in matters of day-to-day policy 
nor can it, for obvious reasons, exert any influence on the Annual Price 
Reviews. But in agricultural marketing, where any further development of 
accepted National Farmers’ Union policy requires considerable procedural 
delays and, if necessary, a full and probably public enquiry, the oppor- 
tunities for opposition are clearly great. The National Farmers’ Union will 
be obliged to fight extremely hard if it tries to get another marketing board, 
and the chances are that it will fail. Unfortunately, present arrangements 
ensure that only fundamental changes in marketing policy can be questioned 
in public enquiries.. The negotiations over the Annual Price Review and . 
over applications for increased tariff protection are held in camera. The 
guerilla opposition has, therefore, a very limited field on which to fight. 
This could reasonably be altered for tariffs, although probably not for the 
Price Reviews, by requiring public examination of the claims and counter 
claims. 

The National Farmers’ Union faces hardly any open opposition from the 

three political parties. The position of the Conservative Party need not be 
elaborated. The attitude of the Labour Party is at first sight more surprising. 
In view of its dependence on the urban working-class vote, it might have 
been expected to campaign actively for cheap food. This, apart from some 
embarrassing interruptions from Mr. Stanley Evans when he was a Member 
of Parliament and for a brief spell Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Food, the Labour Party managers have never allowed. There may have 
been some fundamental disagreement within the ranks of M.P.’s over 
horticultural tariffs in 1949, but they have been firmly controlled. The 
Labour Party’s attitude towards agriculture can probably be explained to 
some extent by its social philosophy and economic policy, but the over- f 
whelming factor, it is not being too cynical to assume, has been vote seeking 
in marginal constituencies. We shall see later that the East Anglian seats 
seem to have exerted a very great influence on Labour Party agricultural 
policy in the 1955 election. 
. The position of the Liberal Party is similar. Many of its more militant 
workers are now to be found among keen free traders in the Home Counties 
while its immediately potential electoral strength lies largely in the small 
farm areas of the north and west, where it can probably obtain rural votes 
from the Conservatives much more easily than the Labour Party. In 
addition, those Liberals (including the writer) who are inspired more by a 
desire to decentralise power than by economics are reluctant to support 
policies which would damage the viability of the outlying regions of Britain. 
Liberal Party resolutions on agriculture are compromises which cannot 
provide the basis of an effective political criticism of current agricultural 
programmes. 

The great sentimental attachment fo agriculture and the countryside— 
witness the popularity of the Archers—and the food shortages of the war 
and post-war years go a long way in explaining the rather tolerant general 
public opinion towards the demands of the N.F.U. Another great help in 
keeping the public passive is the widely but generally tacitly held view that 
competence to pass judgment on agricultural policies depends, not upon skill 
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in economics, but upon experience of practical farming. Public opinion 
towards farming might be very different today if the agricultural corres- 
pondents of most of the important papers were not agriculturalists and 
were prepared to pay more attention to economic and less to technical issues 
and if editorial comments were less frequently based on their views. How- 
ever, while the lives of politicians and of the N.F.U.’s leaders may be made 
much easier by a benign tolerance of the general public towards most of 
the Union’s policies over the last 20 years, we need. another explanation 
for the ease with which the N.F.U. has secured willing support for many of 
its objectives at ministerial, administrative and often at academic levels and 
for the absence of effective intellectual opposition to it. : 

Apart from the last few years there has been little effective academic or 
journalistic opposition to the N.F.U. since the 1920’s. General economists 
have generally not shown any sustained interest in agricultural production 
and marketing policies. Their comments and criticisms have too often 
seemed little more than an a priori application of free trade doctrine or 

_off-the-cuff pronouncements with little appreciation of all the issues in- 
volved. Thus, even though what they have said may often have been partly 
or totally correct, they would by the manner of their arguments make little 
impression on politicians and their advisers or on the administrators con- 
cerned with implementing policy. The Economist has been a consistent and 
regular critic; even during the war years its editor was reminding farmers, 
at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, that Britain still stood to gain by free 
trade more than by protection. But one’s impression is that it has made 
little impact. Why this should be, if it is so, is hard to say. Perhaps since 
the war the journal has made the mistake of being too consistently hyper- 
critical?* It might be pointed out that agricultural economists who write 
about policy are now generally extremely critical and that this recent out- 
spokenness should be able to exert influence on the formation and imple- 
mentation of production and marketing programmes. 

By studying the composition and organisation of this profession we can 
see more clearly how the climate of influential opinion on agricultural 
policy has been developed to the advantage of the N.F.U. in the 1930's 
and 1940’s. In this field, for better or for worse, the profession has had an 
unchallenged academic position, and through its many contacts with White- 
hall and other links can exert considerable influence. The systematic and 
extensive academic study of the financial and economic problems of agri- 
culture in Great Britain began when the late Dr. Charles Orwin established 
the Agricultural Economics Institute in Oxford in 1913. Since then the 
number of professional workers describing themselves as agricultural 
economists has grown rapidly so that, at a guess, there are probably now 
more than three hundred in the country. The great majority work for the 
Provincial Agricultural Economic Service of England and Wales and the 
equivalent organisation in Scotland. In England and Wales this service is 
attached to the universities and is organised in ten advisory centres. Each 
centre is in the charge of a Provincial Agricultural Economist who advises . 
farmers on farm management and carries out research in farm management 
* Its articles about a month ago on agricultural policy are an exception. 
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and other branches of agricultural activity. (In Scotland the arrangements 
are somewhat different; there the three Farm Economics Branches are 
attached to the three Agricultural Colleges.) The Provincial Economists 
can initiate research of their owa, but much of their energies are devoted 
to national schemes of investigation, sponsored in effect by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the most important at present being the Farm Management 
Survey. This survey is held to provide important statistical data which is 
used for the fixing of guaranteed prices, but the procedures and timing of 
the February review, especially following the commitments of the 1957 
Agriculture Act, indicate that its value is comparatively small. Most of the 
work done by these research units is accountancy and farm management 
advice. Most of the early workers in the Agricultural Economics Advisory 
Service were accountants rather than economists. In some cases they had a 
basic training in economics, but it would be fair to say that this was 
normally not intensive. In recent years there has been a change of emphasis 
so that many more of the positions of responsibility have come to be ‘held 
by people who could claim to be economists in the first instance and 
accountants in the second. However, for much of the period under con- 
sideration most of the people working in the Agricultural Economics - 
Advisory Service would neither by training nor by inclination be actively 
concerned in the more fundamental issues of agricultural policy. There 
are some outstanding exceptions such as the late Charles Orwin and the 
late A. W. Ashby, but until the last decade they are few amongst many. 
Moreover, the Provincial Agricultural Economists had and still have strong 
reasons for avoiding controversial issues of agricultural policy. The Farm 
Management. Survey was not initiated and is not carried out in response to 
a widespread and spontaneous demand from individual farmers, so that the 
Provincial Agricultural Economists depend for the successful completion of 
much of their work on the willing co-operation of farmers, especially on 
the smaller farms, who are often indifferent or dubious about the work to 
be done and who participate because they think they are helping the whole - 
industry as much as themselves. Clearly, they will not be eager to co-operate 
with agricultural economists who seem to be attacking the industry, and the 
maintenance of his goodwill among farmers may often seem a top priority 
to a Provincial Agricultural Economist. In addition, the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Economic Service is directly financed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
(and by the corresponding Departments in Scotland and Ulster), which sets 
great store by the Farm Management Survey and regards it as the main 
work justifying the Provincial Service. 

An illustration of what might lie in store for a Provincial Agricultural 
Economist who dared to venture into the field of agricultural policy con- 
troversies is shown by the attitude of the farmers of Wales to Professor Eric 
Nash, Professor of Agricultural Economics in the University of Aberystwyth 
and Head of the local Provincial Economics Service, over his active 
opposition to the proposed Egg Marketing Board, with another outburst a 
few months later as a result of remarks which he was reported to have made 
at an I.C.I. conference on agricultural policy. Early in 1956 Professor Nash 
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gave evidence at the public enquiry into the proposed egg marketing scheme. 
A letter to The Times of April 3, 1956, stated reasons against the proposed 
board and announced the setting up of S.O.C.E.M. (The Society of Objectors 
to Compulsory Egg Marketing), Professor Nash being one of the signatories 
who also included Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd and Mr. Colin Clark, the present 
Director of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford. Then 
eight days later The Times reported as follows: i 
Professor Eric Nash .... yesterday likened the proposed compulsory egg 
marketing scheme of the three N.F.U.’s to a control exercised by Nazis in 
Germany before the war. He opposed the scheme as unnecessary and unjustified 
when he gave evidence at the public enquiry into the scheme... . conducted in 
London on behalf of the Ministry of Agriculture by Mr. G. G. Baker, QC. 
The Montgomery branch of the National Farmers’ Union immediately pro- 
tested to the Welsh Committee of the National Farmers’ Union. The Farmer 
and Stockbreeder of May 8, reported as follows: 


Professor Nash objected as a private individual and asked for the total 
rejection of the scheme. In protest some members wrote to him saying they would 
not take further part in his department’s economic surveys. Professor Nash 
replied that the surveys were carried out for the good of the farming community 
as a whole and not for his personal benefit. He was prepared to send a copy 
of the long, detailed statement he gave in evidence, to anyone who may have 
been misled by newspaper reports. 


The next day Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd wrote as follows to the Daily Telegraph : 


The Executive Committee of the Montgomeryshire branch of the N.F.U. is 
reported to have sent a resolution to its headquarters in London deploring the 
action of Professor Eric Nash of the University of Wales in objecting to the 
proposed egg marketing scheme. g 

One member objected “not that the Professor expressed his personal views 
but because of the high position he held in economics in Wales” Another said 
bluntly that “it was none of his business to object.” : 

The Council of the N.F.U. will no doubt repudiate this petulant outburst. 
Petty attacks of this kind can only damage the reputation of the Union and 
prejudice sympathetic consideration of their egg marketing scheme 


The Farmer and Stockbreeder of June 5 reported that the Welsh Committee 
of the N.F.U. had decided to make a protest to the University governors 
on the basis of the censure resolution which they had received from the 
Montgomery branch. And there, apparently, the matter rests. It appears 
that a few farmers have withdrawn from the farm management survey 
carried out by Aberystwyth, but that is all. The local press ranged itself 
strongly on the side of Professor Nash. The Montgomeryshire Express made 
many references to the issue, including two leading articles, and The 
Cambrian News had one leading article. At one stage The Montgomeryshire 
Express described the attitude of the local N.F.U. as ‘“‘an attack on academic 
and individual liberty” and went on to remind the N.F.U. that it was not 
dealing with an employee. This, of course, was very much to the point, 
because without doubt, the local farmers thought that this exactly was their 
position. The N.F.U. central organisation did not support the Montgomery 
branch and the University firmly defended Professor Nash’s academic 
freedom. Yet the incidents show how delicate can be the relationship 
between a Provincial Agricultural Economist and the farmers in his area 
when controversial issues are raised. One of the interesting aspects of this 
controversy is the lack of interest in the national press. The Daily Telegraph 
and The Times did not give any opinions on the matter. Mr. E. M. H. 
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Lloyd’s letter to The Daily Telegraph evoked no subsequent correspond- 
ence or comment. Perhaps more surprisingly, The Manchester Guardian 
made no reference whatsoever to'the affair. Perhaps the incident of a 
Provincial Agricultural Economist quarrelling with the local N.F.U. was 
thought too trivial to warrant the attention of the national press. If so, 
it is a mistaken attitude. 


Since the war the number of permanent academic appointments in 
British universities for agricultural economists not involved in or hampered 
by the Farm Management Survey has grown steadily and is now about 15, 
the majority being at the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at 
Oxford. None of these depend directly or indirectly for finance on the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The persons concerned have many other obliga- 
tions besides keeping current British policies under constant review—funda- 
mental research not necessarily bearing on these policies nor even relating 
to Britain, the training of post-graduate students of whom many are from 
overseas, the study of international and colonial agricultural economic 
problems, and so on. But one must concede that more probably could 
have been done on British agricultural policy—as indeed it has in the last 
four or five years. 


To complete this picture of the main factors influencing the intellectual 
climate within which agricultural policy would be evolved and criticised in 
the last 20 or 30 years, it is necessary to appreciate the main strand of 
thinking influencing the policy makers during the 1930’s and 1940’s. It 
would be a complete mistake, but one made by many general economists, 
to think that the attitude of agricultural economists is simply or even mainly 
based on an incomplete grasp of basic economic principles and protectionist 
special pleading for agriculture. The few general economists interested in 
problems of agriculture have not been alive to the conflict of issues. Those 
who led economic thinking on agricultural policy during the 1920’s, 1930's 
and 1940’s were people who from their own personal experience and back- 
ground had a strong sense of the particular problem and handicap facing 
agriculture: the great inequalities of incomes which in the past in a free 
market have existed between agriculture and other sections of the economy. 
They grasped the essential economic principles that were involved well 
enough, and they knew perfectly well the advantages of free trade. But the 
facts of the incomes disparities between agriculture and other industries 
were equally well known to them, and it was obvious that agriculture in a 
regime of free trade was handicapped by the serious social and geographical 
hindrances to the mobility of labour from the industry if the free but 
imperfect market were to decide the distribution of incomes between the 
industry and the rest of the international economy. There seemed to be a 
persistent tendency for the demand for agricultural products to increase less 
rapidly than their supply, so that farmers’ and farm workers’ incomes were 
continually depressed relatively to those of workers of equivalent ability in 
other occupations. Agriculture was (and still is) a declining industry but, 
in comparison with most other declining industries, had (and still has) 
greater difficulty in ridding itself of surplus labour so as to maintain the per 
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capita incomes of the workers that remain.* 

It may be said fairly that agricultural economists who have emphasised 
problems of income distribution between agriculture and other sectors of the 
national or world economics have not always faced up to the fundamental 
problem—namely, how can surplus labour be persuaded to move from 
agriculture to alternative occupations unless there is a substantial disparity 
in money incomes? Then neither have free traders. But in this context the 
intrinsic merits of the argument are irrelevant. The fact remains that much 
of the most influential work of agricultural economists from the point of 
view of policy has been concerned with these questions of income distribu- 
tion and not with those of securing the- greatest output froma given 
amount of resources irrespective of the effects on income distribution. 
It provides: an important doctrinal reason why many agricultural 
economists would not be strong opponents, even if opponents at all, of the 
policies of the N.F.U. and the means adopted to achieve them. Many - 
agricultural economists would feel that farmers had right on their side—and 
within limits and subject to some qualifications they would be correct. 

In sum, as much by accident as by design the work of agricultural 
economists since the 1920’s has aided the farm bloc. Not only by inclination, 
training and working situation have many of them been inclined to avoid 
controversial and fundamental issues of policy, but their main intellectual 
sustenance has even more confirmed them in their positions. It is true that 
from time to time influential agricultural economists have examined 
particular features of production or marketing policies in relation to national 
economic efficiency, as for example the late C. S. Orwin in his writings 
before the war on farm sizes and layouts and land nationalisation; but, with 
the occasional exception, it is only in the last few years that there has been 
a great interest in questioning and examining the whole basis of current 
policy from the viewpoint of efficiency.t In consequence, almost by default 
of the agricultural and general economists, the climate of opinion on pro- 
duction and marketing policies, in so far as it is ever amenable to academic 
influence, has been created by critics and propagandists whose basic training 
lay elsewhere and not in economics. As perhaps the most striking example, 
the widely held but erroneous view that it is economically desirable to 
conserve agricultural land by building flats rather than houses has been 
created largely by architects, town planners and geographers who, lacking 
the approach of the economist, have not examined all of the relevant issues 
or balanced all of the opposing considerations correctly. Again, most of the 
influential articles and books on the more general problems of farm policy 
have come from the pens of agriculturalists, scientists, farmers and other 


* An article which has probably had some considerable influence in itself and which 
reflects the general consensus of opinion is the Jate Professor A. W. Ashby’s “The 
Causes of Agricultural Poverty” in the Farm Economist, 1946. Professor Ashby 
was Director of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute from 1945 to 1953, 
having previously been Professor of Agricultural Economics at Aberystwyth. 

+ For example, by J. R. Bellerby and E. M Ojala in Great Britain and by T. W. 
Schultz and D. Gale Johnson in the United States. 

ł These conclusjons would be supported by an examination of the contents over the 
last twenty years of the Farm Economist, published by the Agricultural Economics 
an Institute at Oxford, and of the Journal of the Agricultural Economics 

‘ociety. 
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writers who have not been trained as economists. In some cases they have 
undoubtedly emphasised important factors which the economist might well 
have overlooked, especially the opportunities for achieving important, cost 
reducing technical changes; and in other cases they have effectively done 
the economist’s job for him, for example in pointing out the need to raise 
rents to economic levels. However, in general their influence has been as 
harmful as it has been beneficial. They have often made proposals for 
agriculture without recognising sufficiently that any suggested use of extra 
resources there would often deny them to some other industry where they 
could be more economically employed. Without exception, the: protection 
of British agriculture from foreign competition, for one reason or another, 
or the established marketing policies have been taken for granted. If we 
examine the literature of the 1940’s as an example we would find a pre- 
occupation with such topics as the need to encourage ley farming and to 
increase the size of dairy herds, improvement of farm layouts, or the 
opportunities for increasing the physical productivity of the marginal hill 
lands. All the time, the most fundamental issues have been begged or 
inadequately considered.* 

In these circumstances the Ministry of Agriculture has been in a position 
to exert a unique and unchallenged position in forming policy. Any account 
of its role must be extremely simplified, even though anthropomorphic 
generalisations about such a complex body could be unfair and misleading. 
But, even after making all allowances on this account, the important fact 
is that from the early 1930’s until the last few years the Ministry of 
. Agriculture has not held an independent position, seeking to reconcile or 
judge between the conflicting interests of different sections of the com- 
munity. On most important agricultural issues it has strongly sympathised 
with the farmers’ point of view and has been their active champion. The 
position is not simply that it has been charged with implementing legislation 
and Cabinet decisions favourable to farmers, but that it has often been 
most active in creating these advantages. Here we can do no more than 
indicate some of the redsons for its having been a. strong supplicant on 
behalf of the farm bloc. In part its attitude is the outcome of the ideas 
and thinking on agricultural policy which has been described in the previous 
pages. For example, it seems to have been the Ministry which in the early 
1930’s persuaded a rather hesitant.and unwilling N.F.U. to accept marketing 
boards as a means of strengthening farmers’ bargaining power and of 
increasing their incomes. Again, the few economists on its staff seem mostly 
to have been preoccupied with the statistical work which since the early 
war years has formed the basis of the Annual Price Review: in consequence, 
technical considerations have probably often predominated where economic 
considerations were more important. Finally, the means of staffing the 
Ministry has been important. During the war its staff was built up toa 
considerable degree from the professions associated directly and indirectly 
with agriculture. Many of the administrators appointed had themselves 
* This paragraph is intended as nothing more than the writer’s interpretation of how 


ideas were being moulded during this important period. If it is read as a criticism 
of anyone, it should be applied to the economists and agricultural economists. 
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depended for a living before the war on the rural economy, and they knew 
only too well the depressed state of agriculture then. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s natural sympathy for farming interests can 
be seen in several of the conflicts between it and the Ministry of Food in 
the early years of the war; indeed, the outcome of these conflicts was to 
_ strengthen the position of the Ministry of Agriculture. In 1940 the Cabinet ` 
accepted, in spite of vigorous opposition from the Ministry of Food, the 
proposal of the Minister of Agriculture to raise prices very substantially, 
well above the level put forward by the N.F.U. as required to recoup 
farmers for the cost of higher wages and even much above the increase 
which had been envisaged in the pre-war planning for a siege economy. 
Then in 1941 there was the controversy over the amount of livestock to be 
retained on farnis. The Ministry of Food and the special Livestock Policy 
Committee argued that it-was too great a gamble to rely on being able to 
feed the existing animal population and recommended a slaughter policy. 
The Ministry of Agriculture contended that there was ample capacity for 
producing the necessary feeding stuffs on the farms without jeopardising 
other food supplies. Whatever the merits of either side in such arguments - 
as these, the outcome was the so-called Concordat between the two 
Ministries in 1941 whereby it was made clear that, while the Minister of 
Food might state his requirements from home production, the Minister of 
Agriculture (and his associates for Scotland and Ulster) would say how 
far and in what way these objectives might be attained. 

From these early war years the N.F.U.’s necessarily became partners with 
the officials of the Ministry of Agriculture in applying the details of control, 
in partnership with the officials of the Milk Marketing Board. In spite of 
some disagreements over later price reviews, this relationship continued 
throughout the war, with the N.F.U. and the Ministry of Agriculture arguing 
against the Ministry of Food, representing the consumers, and against the 
Treasury, representing the tax payers. Indeed, by 1947, the Ministry of 
Agriculture seems to have become a better Unionist than Sir James Turner 
himself. In the autumn exchange crisis of 1947 an agricultural expansion 
programme was launched in which it was intended to secure an increase 
in gross output of about 20 per cent in five years. In order to achieve it a 
“capital injection” for the industry was proposed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and was secured, together with an increase in farmers’ net 
incomes, by a general rise in agricultural prices of about 15 per cent, again 
much more than the National Farmers’ Unions had thought to ask for. 
Once again, the detailed implementation of this expansion programme 
involved close collaboration between the Ministry and the N.F.U. 

In understanding the events of the Jast few years, we must modify con- 
siderably this picture of the collective personality of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. In the autumn of 1954 the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Food were combined and there was a considerable change in 
personnel. Many of the temporary staff drawn from the wholesale trades 
left the Ministries, and a considerable number of senior officials retired 
or were transferred elsewhere. Indeed, it would be quite reasonable to regard 
the merger as an ultimate victory for the Ministry of Food in its 15-year-old 
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struggle with the Ministry of Agriculture since many of the senior appoint- 
ments were taken by officials from the old Ministry of Food. Already by 
1952 there were some signs that the Ministry of Agriculture was taking a 
much firmer stand against the N.F.U.’s at the Annual Price Reviews and 
since 1954, with the new blood in the Ministry of Agriculture at the most 
senior levels, the fight over the annual guarantees has become stronger. 
However, the N.F.U. had achieved its main position on price supports, 
marketing and protection by 1954 and, in understanding how this came 
about, we are perfectly justified in regarding the Ministry of Agriculture, 
despite its many complexities of administration and outlook, as being 
essentially a pro-farmer organisation. That is to say, the N.F.U. had a 
strong ally within the ranks of government and administration when getting 
its policies accepted and, despite the opposition of the economists in the 
Ministry of Food, did not have to face any effective opposition in Whitehall. 

Another characteristic of the Ministry of Agriculture even to this day, 
which supports this last general conclusion, has been its unwillingness to 
retain direct responsibility for some of the price support schemes. It has 
preferred to hand over the administration of some of those schemes to 
farmers’ organisations, even though in all cases such a devolution of res- 
ponsibility could not have possibly led to any economy in administration. 
One must suspect that the real desire has been for a quiet life. If the 
Ministry had been implementing these schemes itself it would always have 
been liable to face embarrassing investigation by a Select Committtee of 
Estimates. For this reason we find the Ministry of Agriculture as an active 
supporter of certain post-war marketing schemes. For example, when wool 
was included in the price supports of the 1947 Agriculture Act, it was 
generally understood that a guaranteed price was to be the reward for 
forming a marketing board and that, unless the N.F.U. was able to form 
a board, there would be no price guarantees. On this basis the producers 
agreed to a board. Again the Ministry’s support for an Egg Marketing 
Board must have been simply on grounds of developing responsibility for 
the price supports. Indeed, at the time of the official enquiry into the egg 
marketing scheme the main argument advanced in favour of the scheme 
was that it was essential for the implementation of adequate price supports. 
The particular argument was false; nevertheless it helped to carry the day. 
So, even with some of the marketing boards, we find that the N.F.U. has 
not had to fight a serious battle. The most powerful interested party is 
already on its side. 


The National Farmers’ Union may be able to exert great political pressure 
owing to the strength of the agricultural vote in certain politically marginal 
rural constituencies: that we will consider next month. It may also have 
shown great skill in employing the techniques of pressure group work. 
But our important conclusion so far is that it has been“batting on an easy 
wicket. Events, ideas and administrative circumstances have conspired to 
provide Sir James Turner with far easier negotiating conditions than the 
N.F.U.’s political strength and influence by themselves would have secured. 


(To be concluded in the June number of The Contemporary.) 
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THE BUDGET 


HE first thing to note is that the claim to a “record surplus” is double- 
edged. It really means only that the Chancellor overtaxed us in 1958 
more than any of his predecessors, and it is no doubt “jolly when he 

leaves off”. Everything that is good in this year’s Budget had much better 
have been done a year ago. But that wasn’t election year. We are having 
1955 over again. 

The second thing is that in spite of all his protestations there is-a sub- 
stantial increase in ordinary expenditure. 

The third thing is that even on the Stock Exchange enthusiasm over 
the concessions has proved remarkably short-lived. 

Any remission of taxation not only helps the fortunate recipients, but 
.by leaving them more money to spend in other ways tends to expansion 
and fuller employment, whatever they do with it. So far, so good. But a 
good deal depends upon the choice of remissions. Has the Chancellor 
chosen wisely? 

It is in the main a Budget for the richer and middle classes. Having, 
unwisely perhaps, raised the Income Tax starting point so that huge 
numbers no longer pay it, but make a very substantial contribution through 
indirect taxation (still not far short of an average £4 a week for a family 
of five), the Chancellor’s 9d. off this year no Jonger affects them. On 
Purchase Tax he has chosen to reduce the higher rates on articles in the 
less necessary class, instead of abolishing the 5°% rate on necessities, which 
is proportionately more costly and troublesome to collect. 

The 2d. off beer is no doubt welcome to those who drink it—in all classes. 
But surely he could have made a better choice. Tea is more generally con- 
sumed, apart from the articles still under Purchase Tax. The general body 
of Old Age Pensioners get nothing, though the ones whom he has singled 
out for relief have a strong claim. It is good that at long last he has done 
something about Post-war Credits, though inflation has more than halved 
their value and he gives them no back interest, nor has he made them 
transferable. 

He has missed the opportunity of reducing costs of production and dis- 
tribution by taking something off fuel oils. I once knew a man who ran 
a motor-bike on vodka, but no-one has yet run a lorry on beer. 

Now for the kind of Budget I should have liked to see, but which could 
hardly be expected from a Tory Chancellor. 

The object of taxation is to raise the necessary money. Assume that you 
have done all that can be done in cutting down expenditure (which is by 
no means the case), there will always remain £x million which has got to 
be raised—some for current expenses, some for capital. The latter should 
now be raised by borrowing in the market, abolishing the ‘“‘below the line” 
items of the Budget. 

Although the main object is to raise money, the way in which it is done 
may be fair or unfair, helpful or harmful to the economy. All taxation 
is in a sense harmful, but it can be helpful, too. It is true that if you want 
to achieve some other object besides raising money, the more you succeed 
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in that other object the Jess money you will get. Whether it is worth while 
depends on the object. For instance, protective taxes aim at keeping out 
foreign goods, which I consider a thoroughly bad object: but the more they 
succeed in doing so the less money they raise. P 


The main object today should be to increase production and employment, 
without giving a fresh impetus to inflation and higher prices. That means 
selling more and cheaper goods. Most businesses can make profits either by 
selling a smaller quantity of goods at å higher price, or a larger quantity at a 
lower price. In the latter case they can also produce them more cheaply, 
especially if (as is the case today) they have a lot of under-used and 
expensive plant. At present they pay the same tax on the same profit 
whichever way they do it, both in Income Tax and Profits Tax. They 
should pay less tax if they cut their prices and increase their turnover, thus 
killing—or at least wounding—two birds with one stone: unemployment 
and inflation. i 

Next, I have never found. the arguments against a Capital Gains Tax, 
which they have in the U.S.A., at all convincing. It seems to me most 
unfair that the ordinary man who earns his income, or receives it from 
investments, should be heavily taxed on it, while the man who makes it 
by speculation escapes scot-free. Difficulties are made to be overcome, 
as they have been in America: 

Thirdly, this is above all others the time when we should have a tax 
on Site Values, replacing Schedule A. They go on rocketing. A very 
conservative calculation shows that during the seventeen years of the huge 
pre-war unemployment they rose by at least £1,250,000,000—entirely due to 
expenditure by people, largely public authorities, other than the lucky 
owners or speculators. Since the war, due to the same causes, with the 
important addition of Town Planning, especially since the abolition of the 
clumsy Development Charge, sites lucky enough to get a building permit, 
have shot up (chiefly during the last five years) to an astonishing extent, 
quite untaxed; any developer can tell you this, though there are now no 
means of even estimating the total. A very substantial revenue could 
properly be obtained from this source. 

Fourthly, Insurance Contributions, which have ceased to represent a’ real 
payment related to value received, but are a poll-tax divorced from ability 
to pay, should be abolished and replaced by a special section of Income 
Tax payable by everybody, as recommended in the recent Liberal Pensions 
Report. One advantage would be that everybody would know what they 
are really paying for Social Security. 

Fifthly, Death Duties should be revised so as to vary with the amount 
received by each beneficiary, instead of merely with the size of the whole 
estate, thus encouraging to a considerable extent the wider distribution of 
property. 

The total net effect of these reforms could be made to be a substantial 
increase in revenue, which could have been added to the surplus which the 
Chancellor had for remissions in other directions. 

Apart from the ways I have already mentioned in which the Chancellor 
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might have done better within his own range of policy, in all of which 
he could go still further with the new sources which I have suggested, I 
should have liked to see a determined attack on the Protective Taxes. That 
would be a big contribution to bringing down the cost of living and of 
production. It needs little sacrifice of revenue, because those taxes do not 
bring in much. But their effect in raising prices extends to all the competi- 
tive goods produced at home on which no tax is collected. Moreover, the 
great bulk of the imports classed as “manufactured” are only partly so 
and are used as essential materials or components in our own industry 
and agriculture. Taxes upon them thus raise our cost of production and 
reduce our competitive ability at home and abroad. If you reduce the 
farmer’s cost of production you reduce his need for subsidy to the benefit 
of the taxpayers. If you make our exports more competitive you help our 


balance of payments and spread the benefits round the world. 
A. S. Comyns CARR. 


FRANCE AND HER PROBLEMS 


N the opening declaration of his Press Conference on March 25 General 
de Gaulle defined the French position with regard to Berlin, the 
reunification of Germany, disarmament and security, which should be 

discussed at the projected conference at the summit. Algeria and other 
problems of the day he dealt with in answers to questions which followed. 
He spoke without a note, with his usua! clearness and care for style, but 
he was not unreservedly confiding; there were omissions. While he welcomed 
Franco-German co-operation with convincing warmth he made no direct 
reference to the little Europe of the “Six”. He received the Press at the 
Elysée as President of the Republic, but he left no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that he spoke as the active head of the Government. In a phrase which 
sounds curious to English ears he said that if the preliminary conference 
of Ambassadors produced elements of agreement he himself, “having the 
Prime Minister, M. Michel Debré, at his side”, could take part in a con- 
_ ference at the summit. On the great issues which would come before such a 
conference he fell into line with the German exigencies on the chief 
“firmnesses”—maintenance of the special status of Berlin, maintenance of 
the integrity of West Berlin, and continued freedom of entry for Occidental 
troops, refusal to recognize Eastern Germany. He made two suggestions 
which somewhat modified this stiffness of attitude. He urged the Western 
Germans to accept the Oder-Neisse frontier, and he recommended them 
to cultivate all practical contacts with the Eastern Germans in the domains 
of commerce, transport, culture and facilities for individual visits from 
either side of the frontier. In the earlier stages of the approach to a 
conference at the summit, when the American President emphasized the 
desirability, if not the necessity, of preliminary indications that the great 
meeting would be held with some chance of success, France was nearer to 
Mr. Eisenhower than to Mr. Macmillan. During the British Prime Minister’s 
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exploratory visit to Russia, French Press comment was sceptical, if not 
hostile, and M. Mendés-France (who held a Press conference of his own on 
April 2) protested against the “Anglophobia” of the French radio. 

While the French Government rallied to the common Western front on 
Berlin, and any breach in the French adhesion to the Atlantic organization 
is inconceivable, the decision to keep the Mediterranean fleet under French 
command caused some perturbation among the Atlantic military leaders. 
General de Gaulle explained it by pointing to the particular French interests 
involved, notably in Algeria. But he also said that for military efficiency 
co-operation was better than integration. General Norstad, the Supreme 
Commander of the allied forces in Europe, while noting the small military 
importance of the French decision, said that the principle might be a source 
of preoccupation. The step is at any rate a departure from the tradition 
which has grown in France during the last ten years that influence on the 
policy of the Atlantic organization should be exerted from the inside, not 
by external action. M. Frangois-Poncet, a former French Ambassador to 
Bonn and an ardent European, criticized the decision and pointed out that 
integration is precisely a means to cement a coalition, by its nature fragile. 


Dr. Adenauer’s decision to stand for the Presidency of the Federal 
Republic, and therefore, eventually, to leave his place as head of the 
Government, was a complete surprise to French observers, all the more 
disconcerting as it followed immediately on the meeting of the Atlantic 
diplomats in Washington. For a time, until its causes are fully revealed, 
it looks as if the position of Western Germany in international affairs will 
be less certainly known than during the long leadership of the Chancellor. 


The French plan for financial and economic recovery launched at the 
time of the devaluation of the franc has produced some of the most 
important technical results hoped for. The inflow of foreign currency is 
_ Satisfactory; 725 million dollars were bought before the end of March. The 
Treasury has no present troubles. The financing of investments, which were 
continued to prepare for a renewal of expansion, seems to be presenting no 
difficulties. In foreign trade devalution has not yet produced the full effect 
counted upon; in the first three months of the year imports still exceeded 
exports by 80 milliards of francs, but in international trade the consequences 
of devaluation come slowly. The slackness of business in the internal market 
has led producers to economise their purchases of raw materials; but when 
the impulse of expansion arrives raw materials will again be imported in 
quantity, and a comfortable stock of foreign currency will no doubt have 
to be maintained to meet this eventuality. The recession varies in intensity 
in different regions and industries. Unemployment and short-time working 
(the total of the latter category has been estimated at 372,000 on January 1) 
have increased in the north-east and the Bordeaux region and persist in 
Nantes, St. Etienne and other industrial areas. M. Giscard d’Estaing, the 
Finance Secretary of State, while recognizing the present recession, affirms 
that there is no danger of a crisis on the scale of that of*the thirties. In 
the three months following a devaluation of 17 per cent prices have risen 
by no more than 4 per cent. But the addition of particular items of 
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expenditure, such as the increased prices of tobacco, postage and telephone 
facilities, and the diminution of family allowances, together with short- 
time working, have undoubtedly lowered, in varying degrees, the purchasing 
power of wage-earners paid by the time they work. 

Discontent was reflected in the municipal elections in March, which 
showed that the electorate had undergone a remarkable change of humour 
since the general election of last year. ~Many former Deputies rejected in 
November found themselves acceptable as councillors. The Communists 
regained the votes they had lost, and in the suburbs of Paris they now have 
31 mayors where they had only 28 before. This movement does not by 
itself encourage the view that public opinion is returning to the organization 
by parties which so largely suffered collapse last year. The body politic 
is still fluid and the composition of the National Assembly remains what 
it was. Early in April Ministers were preparing contacts with their sup- 
porters in view of the opening of the Assembly’s first real working session. 
M. Mendés-France is no longer a Deputy, but his Press conference of 
April 2 deserves attention because it was the assumption by a political 
leader of high standing of a position different from that of the Government. 
It was not a polemical speech but a scrupulously sober exposition of a plan 
for reducing the acuity of the problem of Berlin by enveloping it in a wide 
scheme of security. 

As time passes the more clearly it appears that the true centre of General 
de Gaulle’s Algerian policy is his plan, “clear and firm” as he described it, 
for the renovation of the territory. He scorns the slogans. France is working 
at the transformation in which “Algeria will find her new personality”. 
It is work for a whole generation. This long-term enterprise is obviously 
meant to appeal to the Mussulman civilian population, and the question 
is whether it will appeal also to the F.L.N. Almost simultaneously M. 
Debré, the Prime Minister, speaking at Constantine, repeated the offer of 
the “peace of the brave” made by General de Gaulle last October. Mean- 
while the war is going on, and M. Debré declared that French firmness in 
the struggle must not be doubted. The military bulletins have recently 
shown that it is being conducted with vigour. In one week of these opera- 
tions against small bands 1,100 rebels were killed. Amirouche, the chief 
guerilla leader in the field, has fallen in action, and a dissident company 
of the guerillas has rallied to the French side. Past experience shows the risk 
of drawing military conclusions from these passing events, since the F.L.N. 
has never seemed unable to recruit the comparatively small forces which it 
uses. General de Gaulle’s statements on Algeria roused the anger of 
important “‘ultras” at Algiers, and M. Lagaillarde, a Deputy to the National 
Assembly, who was a prominent leader in the Algiers movement of May 13, 
made a fiery speech demanding integration in the extremest terms. M. 
Debré himself was coldly received on his visit to Constantine. The Algerian 
municipal elections were being prepared and May 13 was approaching, 
which might cenceivably be the occasion for anniversary celebrations. 

The Monde recently published a sketch of a possible solution of the 
Algerian problem,.which aroused curicsity because it was described as 
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coming from'a “personality called upon to follow closely Algerian affairs”, 
who wished to remain anonymous. The general aim would be to create an 
“autonomous Franco-Algerian republic” (enjoying internal autonomy) 
which would take its place in the Community, but with a special status 
differentiating it from the twelve African republics. French sovereignty 
would be preserved, so there would be no right to independence. An 
evolution in the opposite direction might occur, so the new Republic would ` 
have the right to integration into France, if it chose to exercise it in the 
future. For internal arrangements the new institutions of Cyprus are 
suggested as a model in certain aspects. To protect the French European 
minority the new Algerian state would have a Mussulman President, with 
a French Vice-President enjoying the right of veto. 

The African territories of the Community, engaged in adapting themselves 
to their new status, are seething with political activity. A notable event 
has been the projected foundation of what is called the Malé Federation 
by the two territories of Senegal and the Soudan. The federation is designed 
to form a unit in its relations with the Community, but the two partners 
would apparently continue to exist also as separate states. This movement 
for the association of states forms part of the wider movement towards a 
general solidarity of the black African races. At a recent congress at Dakar 
a new party—the African Federalist Party--was founded to promote this 
evolution. 

W. L. MIDDLETON. 
Vernon, France. 


AUTOMATION 


NGLAND has not yet got to grips with automation. The common 
view of it is distant and unconcerned as of a problem limited in its 
incidence to certain industries or sections of them, and even there not 

of the immediate future. A trade union secretary, when consulted about it, 
replied, with a hard look, “Yes, but no reduction of wages.” The typical 
employer’s view, “Yes, but gradually, gradually, gradually,” accords with 
the trade unionist’s. There are few riskier things than the replacement of 
men by machines. The risk is at a minimum when the circumstances that 
dictate the replacement permit it to be piecemeal and slow, but it is still 
considerable. At present automation provokes no open or acute controversy 
in this country, which, however, is not to deny that it may be contributing — 
its own share of fears and misgivings to the malaise from which industry 
is seldom free. 

America has carried automation further, to the accompaniment of signal 
technological advances and formidable capital expenditure. These two are 
an accompaniment, of course, in the sense that they are to be observed 
at work with verifiable results, but they are in truth the real causes of the 
phenomenon. Intellectual initiative and adaptive invention naturally attract | 
the support of capital—if capital is available and alive to its chances. And 
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the application of capital in the required quantity enables the technological 
advances to fructify. Both being prime factors in the production that flows 
from American industries, it would be profitless at this stage to compare 
their relative contributions. For ’though they compete against each other, 
they are united in competing against the third factor in production: 
labour, and for capital this is the determinative competition. 

The workings of this more vital competition are among the greatest 
problems of modern life. They are subject to no definite principles or 
procedures of justice. Slogans rule, such as “fair shares” or “fifty, fifty”, 
and claims are made from the one side for “compensation” when the other 
has a stroke of luck, or happens to reap the reward of effort and skill. 
In this matter “ignorant armies clash by night”, and in the absence of 
juridical or scientific controls the parties fall back on “Pull Devil, Pull 
Baker”. Force decides the issues. ` 

On this scene of chaotic contention a recent American book, The 
Capitalist Manifesto, by L. O. Kelso and M. J. Adler, offers a novel 
viewpoint. Whereas the Communist Manifesto of 1948 attacked private 
capital as the poor man’s enemy, The Capitalist Manifesto hails it as his 
best friend, both individually and in the mass, and holds that the economic 
liberty of the individual depends on his being himself a capitalist in some 
measure. Without participating in political power and responsibility no one 
can be said to possess political liberty. An analogous condition holds of 
economic liberty. Without being in some degree a capitalist, without 
“having something behind him”, some private income, the propertyless man 
resembles the serf who has no political rights. But how the propertyless 
man is to be persuaded to become a man of property, and to behave and 
count as an independent citizen, is a problem. The acquisitive instincts, 
seconded by family interests, might seem to be sufficient for the purpose, 
and so they would be if free to operate. But they are impeded by ideology, 
by incrustrations of prejudice surviving strongly from the past. Capital 
still has a bad name and saving is discouraged by some propagandists. 
Not only that: instead of the individualistic transformation of the property- 
less into men of property one by one, a method of mass action and collective 
pressure has rooted itself in the minds of the workers. In the trade union 
war against capital, or the employers, or the managerial elements, or society 
in general, as the case may be, battles and truces succeed each other without’ 
finality. The din of the mélée seldom ceases, and the best hope is the 
continuance of “cold war”. It is an ugly fight. But mass pressure has 
served the trade unions so well, in their belief, that they are unlikely to 
discard so useful a plan, or to think of themselves as anything but the 
spearhead in the fight against capital. 

The authors of The Capitalist Manifesto estimate that the immense pro- - 
ductivity of American industry is due 90% to capital and technological 
competence and 10% to labour. These figures may be approximate rather 
than mathematically exact, but they reflect tendencies the existence and 
influence of which cannot be disputed, much less disproved, tendencies, 
too, that are likely to strengthen. They illustrate the strange dénouement 
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towards which capitalist mechanisation on an unparallelel scale is carrying 
American production. On the other hand the authors estimate that 10% 
of the proceeds of production goes to labour. Some economists name a 
higher figure. Here, again, statistical exactitude is unattainable, but the 
factors which have carried the ratio so high are still operating, and may 
„well carry it higher. America faces the paradox that while production is 
capitalistic the distribution of the product is “labouristic”. Nor is the 
paradox, in the view of the authors, a stable feature in a stable economy, 
nor a mere oddity that can be tolerated. Its causes and especially the 
various forms of government intervention threaten to ensure a steady 
infiltration of socialism in the “mixed capitalism” of America, and thereby 
the elevation of the state into a supreme all-powerful agent under which 
no liberties would be safe. 

The more automation, the more redundancy of labour. Automation may 
spread to such an extent as may necessitate radical changes in the 
principles of wage-earning and the administration of industry. Interim 
devices may be used, such as the reduction of working hours, the splitting 
of jobs, the recruiting: of supernumeraries, the creation of pension posts" 
and veiled sinecures. But these measures are little better than temporary 
palliatives, some of which rob work of its dignity and character value, and 
which taken together disguise the fact that the workers become pensioners 
in the sense that they do not earn their pay but owe it to capital. It is to be 
presumed, of course, that whatever the ratio between earning and owing 
may be, the workers must be maintained. With each extension of auto- 
mation the relation between the parties, labour on the one hand and capital 
and technology on the other, become more and more irrational. The 
progress and the possible paramountcy of the latter weaken the claim of 
labour to the bulk of the proceeds. The dwindling of its contribution to 
productivity deprives labour of the moral claim to the majority dividend. 
The economy as a whole is drifting towards a fantastic contrast between 
deserts and earnings which may precipitate no physical crisis, but confronts 
the parties in industry with a moral challenge. If ever the circumstances 
of industry can be said to have enjoined reconciliation on the parties as 
the right policy, the progress and the promise of automation do precisely 
this. The trend in affairs is clear: it only needs to be studied and under- 
stood. The rehabilitation of capital is a task in which all the parties have 
a duty and can share. Chronic detraction and animus in the one camp 
and resentment in the other against prejudice and misrepresentation are 
unjustified, to say the least, under the contemporary conditions. For labour, 
for instance, the choice narrows to two alternatives—mass pressure against 
capital and reconciliation with capital. If pressure is chosen, the belligerent 
temper is likely to sharpen, since it is intrinsically the wrong choice and 
must embarrass, sooner or later, even those who embrace it. But ‘neither 
is the path of peace an easy choice. The collective feeling, which after all 
is the sense of belonging and is so far reputable, and the habit of collective 
action under the stress of the historic conflict work against the individualistic 
mode of reconciliation. Mass conversions are seldom reliable: and if 
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they are promoted by officialdom or caucuses, these same agencies may 
reverse them. A new pacificism in industry can come best or can only 
come by individual choices and decisions. And neutrality is not open to 
the convert. Capital and capitalism he may have hated bitterly, but now 
he must embrace the old enemy and play his part in the familiar ways and 
in the degree for which his circumstances fit him in supporting and 
promoting it. 

` JOHN Murray. 


TRISH UNIVERSITIES AND HOME RULE 


HEN the Home Rule Bill of 1912 was introduced into the House 

of Commons and published, it was discovered that there was no 

protection whatsoever for either Trinity College, Dublin, or the 
Queen’s University of Belfast. They were left entirely to the mercy of 
the proposed Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin. At my request, Sir Philip 
Magnus, on May 10, put a question to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
asking whether it would be competent under the Government of Ireland 
Bill for the Irish Parliament to modify or repeal the Irish Universities 
Act, and, if so, whether the Imperial subsidy granted to the University 
of Belfast could be lessened. Mr. Birrell replied that the answer to the 
first question was in the affirmative. As for the second question Mr. Birrell 
said: “The money now voted to the Irish Universities will, after the 
appointed day, cease to be so voted, but an equivalent amount will be 
included in the transferred sum and placed at the disposal of the Irish 
Parliament who can appropriate it, or a greater or less amount, to the 
same purpose.” Mr. William Moore, the Member for North Armagh, 
asked: “‘Am I to understand that it would be open to the Irish Parliament 
to receive an amount equivalent to that now voted for the Universities, 
and refuse to apply it to those Universities at all?” Mr. Birrell replied, 
“Yes, that applies to all the University grants.” 

As a result of these replies I moved, on June 14, 1912, a resolution in 
the Academic Council, which consists of the Professors of the University, 
pointing out that the answers which I have quoted showed clearly that 
the Irish Parliament would have absolute power over the £28,000 per annum 
now paid to the Queen’s University, and could refuse to allocate to it 
either the part or the whole. I added that it was obvious that if the grant 
were withdrawn, or even reduced, the University Authorities would not 
be in a position to pay their salaries to Professors who had been appointed 
on the good faith of an Imperial Act of Parliament. I accordingly moved 
that the Prime Minister should be asked to receive a deputation from the 
Academic Council. The deputation, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, Dr 
Hamilton, Sir Samuel Dill, the Professor of Greek, Mr. R. M. Henry, the 
Professor of Latin, and myself, was received by Mr. Asquith in his private 
room on Thursday, July 4, 1912. Sir-Samuel Dill and I were the spokes- 
men. In addition to the Prime Minister, Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland, and Sir Harry Verney, his Parliamentary Private Secretary, 
were present. The Prime Minister said he considered that our fears were 
altogether groundless, but that he would give the matter his best attention. 
As nothing, however, was done in the matter, I took up the question with 
the Rt. Hon. J. H. Campbell and had an interview with him at the House 
of Commons. Sir Edward Carson and he, who represented Trinity College 
at Westminster, were just as much alarmed as we were with regard to 
the future of the University of Dublin. It was therefore arranged that an 
amendment should be moved by Mr. J. H. Campbell, and seconded by 
Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. for the University of London. 


On October 1, 1912, which was the fourth allotted day for the discussion 
in Committee of the Government of Ireland Bill, Mr. Campbell moved an 
amendment to Clause 2, which gave a list of the subjects on which the 
Irish Parliament would not have power to make laws. These included, 
among other matters, the Crown or the Succession to the Crown, the making 
of peace or war, the Navy, the Army or the Territorial Force, as wèll as 
Treaties or any relations with foreign states. Mr. Campbell proposed 
therefore, under sub-section 11, the addition of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the Queen’s University of Belfast. The effect of this amendment, if 
. passed, would be to exclude altogether Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Queen’s University of Belfast from the control of the future Irish Parlia- 
ment, and continue to place them, as hitherto, under the British Parliament. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out in his speech that under both the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886 and that of 1893 “the rights, property, or privileges of any existing 
Corporation incorporated by Royal Charter and general Act of Parliament” 
were fully protected because all such Corporations were taken out of the 
jurisdiction of the future Irish Parliament. He added that “there is now 
no reason whatever under the existing condition of facts why this-protection 
should not be given to the University of Dublin and, of course, to the 
Queen’s University of Belfast, because it stands in precisely the same 
position.” “It may be said,” he added, “why do you not trust the new 
Home Rule Parliament?” “I might deal with that in a very familiar way. 
I might say, for example, ‘If a man had a pet canary and shut it up ina 
room with a cat, he would be entitled to say he had every confidence in 
the cat. So would I, but I would have very little confidence in the canary.’ ” 
Mr. John Redmond replied: “As an Irishman, and not simply as a 
Nationalist, I regard the moving of this amendment as lamentable and 
deplorable.” He concluded his speech by saying: “Trinity College and 
the Queen’s University of Belfast ask that they shall be exempt from this 
Bill. Well, as an Irishman I deplore that attitude, and as a Nationalist I 
resent it. At the same time I will not deny that, at any rate, some of these 
people are quite in earnest about this matter, and that some of these fears 
are genuine fears. Therefore if they wish this safeguard, and if it rested 
with me, I would say: “Take it and pass the amendment.’” Sir Joseph 
Larmor, Member of Parliament for the University of Cambridge, said that 
he thought there was really nothing that could be put forward in dis- 
passionate discussion against the incorporation of the amendment: 
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What is the alternative? If you leave this matter open, I firmly 
believe that you are throwing at the head of the Parliament which you are 
instituting in Dublin the most contentious question that you could possibly 
send to it. I have no doubt whatever that in a very few years the question 
of University education in Ireland, which has been such a thorn in this 
House of Commons, will be reopened in Ireland under conditions which 
will lead to discussion which I should regard as deplorable. No doubt, 
the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, the Chief Secretary, will tell us that there is no 
reason to fear any interference with the endowments of the University 
of Belfast which have been safeguarded by this Parliament. Granted so. 
Why, then, does he object to yield to the scruples of the people in Ulster, 
and, in fact, of the Unionists throughout Ireland? ' 

Mr. Birrell, in replying, referred to Sir Joseph Larmor as 

Perhaps the most distinguished living member of the University of 

Cambridge, to which I humbly belong. 

and added: 

He has also had unique experience of University legislation in this 
House with regard to Ireland. I am glad to'think that the Government 
are in a position to concede the amendment which has been proposed 
by the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, the Member for Trinity College, Dublin. 
I think Belfast University stands more in need of protection, if either 
of these institutions needs protection at all, than Trinity College, Dublin, 
and therefore I am quite prepared to accept this amendment. I am not 
in a position at the present moment to produce the exact words which 
would be adequate to meet the case .... but I am quite willing to 
promise the Committee that on the Report stage I will introduce words in 
Clause 3 which will give substantial and complete effect, so far as Trinity 
and Belfast are concerned, to the substance of the amendment which has 
been moved by the Rt. Hon. Gentleman. 


The acceptance of this amendment by Mr. Birrell gave great satisfaction 
to the overwhelming majority of the graduates of Trinity College and of 
Queen’s University. Opposition, however, arose among some of the Junior 
Fellows and Professors of Trinity. This opposition was also taken up by 
some of the members of the Senate of the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
It must be remembered that they had all been appointed for five years by 
the Chief Secretary, Mr. Birrell, and their names were included in the 
Charter of the Queen’s University. It was not surprising therefore that 
they contained a considerable proportion of Liberals and Nationalists. Their 
views were expressed in a resolution proposed at a meeting of the Senate 
on November 28, 1912, by Sir Samuel Keightley, and seconded by the 
Rev. J. B. Armour, two strong advocates of Home Rule, who were not- 
re-elected to the Senate when its term of office expired at the end of the 
five years. The resolution said: 

The Senate desires to deprecate any proposal which would result in 
isolating the University from the main current of national life and 
developmenf, and so to a large extent curtailing its usefulness, continuing 
and accentuating political and sectarian differences, and raising obstacles 
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in the way of the full and generous co-operation of successive generations 
of its students with the large majority of their fellow-countrymen. 


Only nine members of the Senate voted in favour of this resolution. 
Owing to this opposition from Trinity and Belfast it was only natural that 
Mr. J. H. Campbell should decline to proceed with his amendment, and 
when I saw him at the House of Commons he expressed to me in the 
bitterest terms the displeasure with which his proposed amendment had 
been received both in Dublin and Belfast. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
Queen’s University, Dr. Hamilton, sent for me to discuss the matter with 
him. He had been greatly alarmed on reading in The Times that a debate 
had taken place in the House of Commons on December 12, during which 
Mr. J. H. Campbell had withdrawn his proposal to exclude Trinity College 
and the Queen’s University from the operation of the Home Rule Bill. 
I promised the Vice-Chancellor that I would go to London that very ` 
evening. I called the next day at the Irish office on my old Oxford friend, 
Sir-Harry Verney, M.P., who was Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr. 
Birrell. I took with me an amendment which Mr. R. T. Martin, a leading 
Belfast solicitor and member of the Senate of the Queen’s University, had 
helped me to draw up. Sir Harry Verney kindly obtained for me an inter- 
view with Mr. Greer, the draftsman of the Home Rule Bill, who was most 
kind and sympathetic. I showed him the Clause, which I had brought with 
me, and he at once said that this would be a perfectly adequate safeguard 
and that those were in fact the very words which he would have used 
himself had he been asked to draft such a Clause. Sir Harry Verney 
promised to use all his influence with Mr. Birrell to get him to accept this 
amendment. I also obtained interviews with Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. for the 
University of London, Sir Wiliam Anson, M.P. for the University of 
Oxford, Sir Joseph Larmor, M.P. for the University of Cambridge, Lord 
Craigavon and many other Members of Parliament. Sir Philip Magnus and 
Sir Joseph Larmor promised to see Mr. Birrell on our behalf, and Sir 
William Anson undertook to intzrview the Prime Minister. On December 
20 I was summoned to the Irish Office, and Sir Harry Verney handed me 
the draft of the new Clause which Mr. Birrell was going to put on the 
Order Paper. I obtained an interview with Sir Edward Carson at his house 
in Eaton Place on the same day, and he assured me that the new Clause 
gave as strong a safeguard as words could make it. I showed the final 
form to Mr. J. H. Campbell, and he said that there was no doubt whatever 
that, if the Clause passed, we were perfectly safe. 


T obtained a seat in the Gallery of the House of Commons, and I was 
- greatly struck by the admirable speeches made by Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. J. H. Campbell, and also by the fairness of Mr. Birrell’s reply. As soon 
as I heard that the Clause was passed I went down to the Telegraph Office 
and wired to the Vice-Chancellor, who wrote me a most kind letter of 
congratulation, and moved a vote of thanks to me at the next meeting of 
the Academic Council. So far as Queen’s University was concerned the 
Clause not only guaranteed the payment of her annual grant, but laid it 
down that no change could be made in her Constitution without the consent 
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of a majority of the Senate, the Academic Council, and the Convocation 
of the University—each voting separately. It is interesting to note that 
this Clause was incorporated word for word in the Government of Ireland 
Act, 1920, and has therefore become part of the Constitution of Northern 
Ireland. The Queen’s University could consequently celebrate on April 8 
this year the Jubilee of her foundation with perfect confidence in her destiny 
and future independence. 
Douctas L. SAVORY. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT 


HEN the Prince Consort died in 1861 at the age of forty-two Queen 

Victoria lost the only human being she ever loved with all her heart. 

That he had a difficult part to play and played it almost to perfection 
is generally agreed. How much we owe him for his share in transforming 
the monarchy into our present admirable system, in which the sovereign 
reigns but does not govern, has become increasingly clear as the British 
and German archives have revealed their secrets. Sir Theodore Martin’s 
official biography in five stout volumes provided a wealth of documentary 
material, but there was much more to come. The Prince has drawn his 
own portrait of a dedicated life in his correspondence, for he was almost 
as industrious a letter-writer as his wife. 

Now Mr. Frank Eyck advances to the centre of the stage, bringing with 
him not only a wealth of fresh material from Windsor, Coburg and other 
treasure-houses, but a balanced judgment on the man and his work. In The 
Prince Consort: A Political Biography* he has resisted the temptation to stuff 
his pages with a cartload of documents, or to provide a full-length narrative 
in which every public and private topic receives proportionate treatment. 
Since parts of the story, among them the love match and the Great 
Exhibition, have been sufficiently explored, he concentrates on the topics on 
which his researches throw new light. His aim is to exhibit the Prince as 
“an essentially Anglo-German and inter-European personality”, under- 
standing German problems better than any British politician, and bringing 
to bear on the duties of the throne in the England of the Reform Bill an 
insight and prudence which the impulsive young Queen did not possess. He 
speaks of his methodical German mind, and it was good for us all that a 
man of the highest character and more than average ability was available 
who approached our problems with his brain and not with his emotions. 
That Mr Eyck has made good use of his burrowings in the archives is 
obvious from the reference meticulously provided to every quotation. This 
very readable book deserves a place in the short list of works indispensable 
for the study of the domestic and foreign policy of Victorian England 

The old scandal that the Prince was illegitimate is dismissed in a footnote, 
but he owed nothing to his father except his paternity. He was unlucky 
in both his parents, for the disreputable Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was a 
slave to his passions, and his flighty mother was divorced and left home 
* Chatto and Windus. 30s 
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when he was five. Unlike his elder brother Ernest, who inherited the Duchy, 
he grew to manhood with a horror of loose living and with a seriousness 
which forbade the kind of popularity enjoyed by Edward VII. On the other 
hand he was most liked and respected by those who knew him best. The 
boy’s prospects improved and his horizon widened when at the age of twelve 
his uncle Leopold, who played the part of a second father, was called to the 
Belgian throne and set an example of constitutional monarchy. At the 
Brussels Court he learned the lesson which he was soon to teach his wife 
that the ruler must stand above the battle of parties, and his study of law at 
the University of Bonn was a useful apprenticeship. The author regrets that 
“he was never allowed to be properly young”, partly owing to the austerity of 
the devoted and high-minded political instructor, Baron Stockmar, who 
played a part in his early life second only to that of “Uncle Leopold”. 

Assuming that the story of the courtship and marriage is sufficiently 
- known, Mr. Eyck leads us straight into the political arena when the young 
sovereign fed out of the hand of her quasi-paternal Prime Minister Lord 
Melbourne. The need of a wise adviser at her side was revealed when the 
transfer of office from Whigs to Tories upset her on personal as well as 
political grounds. Desiring to retain her Ladies of the Bedchamber to whom 
she was attached, she at first resisted the demand that they should be- 
replaced when the new team took office. The first conspicuous service of 
the Prince was his conversion of the sovereign to the doctrine that when 
her Prime Minister disagreed with her the will of the latter must prevail. 
_ Her distaste for Peel gradually changed into confidence and respect, and 
when the abolition of Corn Laws split his party she, like her husband, gave 
him her moral support. With Russell and Palmerston, who took office in 
1846, the Court’s relations were less intimate than with Melbourne and Peel, 
but there were no discords before 1848.. While Peel’s tenure of office had 
been mainly occupied by domestic issues, his successors were confronted 
with difficulties in Portugal and Switzerland which the Prince understood 
as well as the Foreign Secretary and much better than the Queen. Palmerston 
was still persona grata; but the Prince never approved his itch for inter- 
vening in foreign disputes, such as his patronage of the demand for con- 
stitutional government in Portugal. 

Part II, entitled “Years of Decision 1848-1852”, is much more dramatic, 
for in the Year of Revolution several parts of Europe burst into flames 
and inaugurated the Era of Nationalities. Rightly regarding Metternich’s 
immobilism as one of the main causes of the eruption, he welcomed his fall. 
A constitutional Germany, he hoped, could hold its own between the repub- 
licanism of France and the despotism of the Tsar and would prove a good 
friend of England. Since Frederick William IV, the autocratic and 
Austrophil King of Prussia, was a stumbling block, the Prince sought by 
correspondence to bring him into line with national sentiment, but with 
little success before the storm broke in 1848. The best hope lay in his 
brother and heir, the future King William, who fled to England during the 
revolution and was instructed in the working of constitutional monarchy by 
the Prince. Italian unity, on the other hand. seemed to the Prince and his 
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wife undesirable, since the consequential weakening of Austria would 
strengthen Russia. Though he approved the principle of, constitutional 
government, he was less interested in securing its expansion than in the 
maintenance of a Balance of Power. i 

During the Year of Revolution friction between Palmerston and the Court 
caused increasing anxiety. While the Queen and the Prince desired the 
maintenance of all dynasties, though with limited power, the Foreign 
Minister did not care whether or not they survived, and in clashes between 
them and their subjects his sympathies were with the latter. It was not 
merely this divergent approach which generated trouble; for the elderly 
Minister’s experience reached back to the Napoleonic Wars and he felt 
entitled to conduct British policy on his own lines. This attitude raised 
important constitutional issues, and “the clash with Palmerston” is the 
title of the longest chapter in this book. The trial of strength, declares the 
author, was the most critical problem the Prince had to face as the Queen’s 
confidential adviser. ‘The issue at stake was not simply whether this or 
that course should be followed in foreign policy, important though that was. 
Crown criticism of the handling of foreign policy by the responsible Minister 
was found to involve, sooner or later, questions of constitutional machinery 
and of propriety.” The most celebrated, if not the greatest or wisest, of 
our Foreign Ministers had become a great national figure, overshadowing 
Russell, the Prime Minister, and he was fully aware of his popularity. 
How much constitutional right had the sovereign in the mid-nineteenth 
century to share in the shaping of foreign policy? To that question there 
was no agreed answer. Bagehot’s famous dictum that the sovereign has a 
right to be consulted and to warn does not claim that consent is essential. 
All the more reason, therefore, for the Minister to explain his plans, and 
here Palmerston lamentably failed in consideration. Russell tried to keep 
the peace between the Foreign Office and Windsor Castle, but it was beyond 
his strength. As regards the Risorgimento the Minister’s sympathies were 
with Italian Nationalists, those of the Queen and the Prince with Austria. 

A much sharper conflict was caused in 1850 by the Minister’s rough 
handling of the celebrated case of Don Pacifico, a British subject, in which 
the Queen and the Prince took the side of King Otto of Greece. “It seems 
hard to defend Palmerston’s handling of the affair. Don Pacifico’s claim 
(for damages for the sack of his house in Athens by the mob) was vastly 
exaggerated, and the pressure of the Foreign Secretary to enforce the 
demand out of all proportion to the wrong done.” The removal of the 
ebullient Minister from the Foreign Office was seriously considered by the 
Prime Minister and the Court, but his popularity was felt to make such a 
drastic solution too risky. Since neither side was disposed to yield a show- 
down was inevitable. It came a year Jater when Palmerston expressed 
approval of Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état to the French Ambassador with- 
out acquainting the Cabinet or the Crown. That was the last straw, and 
the offender was promptly dismissed by the Prime Minister. Though the 
Court was delighted and the Prime Minister relieved it was a Pyrrhic 
victory; for the Russell Ministry was quickly overthrown, and England’s 
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John Bull, as popular as ever with the masses, was before long to return 
more powerful than ever as Prime Minister. The resounding success of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851 provided some compensation for the worrjes 
arising from the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The most painful chapter of the Prince’s life was that of the Crimean War, 
when—without the slightest justification—he was widely accused of pro- 
Russian views and even of being a Russian spy. The disgraceful story of 
war hysteria was told in detail many years ago by Mr. Kingsley Martin. 
As a believer in constitutional monarchy he could have no love for either 
Russia or Turkey, and he was distinctly less Russophil than the Prime 
Minister Lord Aberdeen. It was a difficult time, for the Aberdeen Coalition 
Government was deeply divided on foreign policy and by personal rivalries, 
since Russell and Palmerston were competing for the Premiership. When 
war broke out and our usual unreadiness was revealed, the country 
clamoured for Palmerston to supply the drive of which Aberdeen was in- 
capable. The Court accepted the enfant terrible, for it had now become 
‘as anti-Russian as the new Prime Minister and the country. 

After these dark days a ray of light pierced the gloom with the marriage 
of Princess Victoria to the nephew of the childless King of Prussia and the 
only son of his brother. It was clearly a love match, but it was something 
more. For Vicky, who inherited her father’s mild liberalism, might perhaps 
one day help her husband to inaugurate a constitutional monarchy in 
Prussia, not only because it was the best system but because in her father’s 
opinion only a constitutional Prussia could take the lead in German unifica- 
tion. The Prussia of the reactionary Frederick William IV had few friends 
in England, but Prince Albert was looking far ahead. He rendered a final 
service on his deathbed by advising the toning down of a sharp despatch 
to Washington on the Trent incident which might have led to war, and he 
lived just long enough to learn that his draft had been adopted. The last 
scene is dismissed in a single page, but the narrative closes with a well- 
deserved tribute. “Thus the last political act of the Prince Consort is—like 
so much of his life—one of conciliation. It shows his love of peace; his 
dislike of any excessive appeal to feelings.of national honour. It reflects 
once more, at the end of the road, his never relenting, never relaxing, 
vigilance.” The eulogy is continued in the brief Epilogue. ‘‘The British 
Constitutional Monarchy remains a monument to the Prince Consort’s 
achievement.” Mr. Eyck always weighs his words, and his judgment is 
now generally accepted as “‘the verdict of history”. 


G. P. Gooc#. 
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OPINIONS ON THE GERMANS 


RITISH and American statesmen have been asserting for years that 
Germany must be reunited and that her Eastern frontiers can only be 
settled åt a peace conference. What do others say who have not 

forgotten the German past? Here are just a few opinions chosen at random. 
When Lord Pakenham said that we must forgive the Germans, did he 
speak in the name of the decimated Czechs, Poles, Russians and J ews? 
General Sir Brian Horrocks, who saw the horrors of Belsen in 1945, said: 
“The world will never forgive the Germans these camps.” 

The doyen of British historians, Dr. G. P. Gooch, said in 1945 that 
the central paradox of German history is “the co-existence through the 
centuries of a community almost slavishly docile to constituted authority 
and of a rich, critical, creative cultural life.” Comparing Great Britain 
with Germany he said that “modern Germany has thought primarily in 
terms of the might and majesty of the state, modern England primarily 
in terms of the rights and liberties of the citizen. Herder described his 
country as the land of obedience, a formula never applied to England or 
France by friend or foe.” f 

Professor Arnold Tynbee compares the militarism of the Kaiser’s 
Germany, which. brought upon Europe the First Worid War, with the 
militarism of Sparta “which bad found its nemesis in 371 B.C. at Leuctra”, 
and Hitler’s “mad-dog militarism” with “the last phase of the furor 
Assyriacus’’. His son Philip says that Communism is not as unredeemably 
wicked as was National Socialism. Viscount Samuel blames Germany for 
both world wars; the Germans, he says, did not follow the humanism of 
Goethe but the barbaric philosophies of Hegel, Fichte, Treitschke, Spengler 
and their successors. T. L. Jarman, author of The Rise and Fall of Nazi 
Germany, says that the Germans find it difficult to tolerate other men’s 
different opinions. If they think the Nordic race the best they must 
persecute all other races, and if they dislike Jews they must exterminate 
them. Captain S. Payne Best, author of The Venlo Incident, says that 
the main characteristic of the Germans is their inferiority complex. From 
very early on they are taught that blind obedience is the highest of all 
virtues. 

Professor Max Beloff says the Nazis’ massacre of millions of innocent 
people is “the supreme fact of modern history”, but German historians 
talk much about the horrors of Bolshevism while glossing over the crimes 
of the National Socialists. Professor Geofrey Barraclough said that those 
German historians who tried to tell the whole truth about National 
Socialism were a hard-pressed minority, the others preferred to blame 
blind Fate for Hitler or even tried to prove that the teachings of National 
Socialism were a poison which reached Germany from the West. ` 

The American Professor Proudfoot says that the Germans very soon 
forgot the agonies of the decifnated Eastern nations and succumbed ‘“‘to 
an overwhelming surge of self-pity”. The American ex-diplomat, Charles 
Thayer, says the Germans blame the Western allies rather than the Nazi 
régime for their plight in 1945, and the American writer, Norbert Muhlen, 
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found in Germany a readiness to forget everything and a complete lack of 
responsibility for the German past. The New Statesman’s cartoonist, Vicky, 
was struck by the German pride in their economic recovery. The deutsches 
Wunder “thas become a magic term and the German wears it as proudly 
and ostentatiously as he once wore his party badge.” 


Mrs. Mary Stocks said last year in “Any Questions” that it would be 
an awful thing to forget and forgive; she found in Germany a complete 
absence of any sense of guilt. The British Jews, mostly relatives and 
descendants of the Polish and Russian Jews murdered by the Herrenvolk, 
said a few years ago that to forgive could only mean to refrain “from 
exacting vengeance”, but if the word should be taken to mean “that we 
without qualification regard the Germans now as our brethren in the great 
human family, then we must, with regret, but without hesitation, refuse.” 
The American-Jewish writer Zvi Kolitz, in a Job-like monologue, makes a 
Jew in the burning ghetto of Warsaw say to God: “I am happy to belong 
to the most unfortunate of all nations. You say we save sinned? Of course 
we have. But I want to know whether there is a sin in the world which 
would warrant such a punishment. You say you will repay them without 
pity? I do not doubt this. But I want to know whether there is a punish- 
ment which could atone for the crime done against us.” i 


A Czech exile living in this country, J. B. Hutak, says in his book, With 
Iron and with Blood: “All those mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, 
wending their way from Auschwitz to Mauthausen, from Theresienstadt to 
Ravensbruck, left one obligation, one testament, one command behind 
them: Never forget.” Not a hundred Lidices would ever teach the Germans 
anything because they are suffering from a sort of schizophrenia which 
enabled them to produce men like Goethe, Kant, Beethoven and Thomas 
Mann, and men like the SS monsters who tortured innocent men daily for 
many years in many concentration camps. The Polish Prime Minister 
said: “If anyone puts forward the question of our Western frontiers there 
is only one alternative, the alternative of war.” It is, the Poles say, the 
greatest disappointment of the Germans that they not only lost the territories 
conquered by their last aggressive war but also those which they had 
conquered since the twelfth century. The Polish Professor, Jerzy Sawicki, 
says: “The nations which have suffered unspeakable sufferings by the 
Hitlerites will never forget their crimes.” The Polish exiles living in 
this country say the same, although they are fanatically anti-totalitarian. 

The Times reminded us on various occasions of the German savageries 
against Poles and other eastern Europeans, the 1,700. towns and 70,000 
villages destroyed by the Germans in Russia, the 25 million Russians-made 
homeless. ‘“‘Oblivious of the victims, they are stridently articulate about 
their own sufferings . . . In a country with probably the largest Church 
membership in Europe retribution is apparently unknown.” Edward 
Crankshaw, author of Gestapo, says that but for the Germans “‘there would 
have been no Bolshevism in Russia, no Lenin, no Stalin, no Ulbricht in 
Germany.” Dr. Crowley, in The Background to Current Affairs, says the 
German minorities have always been a source of trouble in Eastern Europe: 
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“Russia has on the whole done Europe a good turn in expelling them.” 
But unfortunately the German refugee organisations constitute “an alarming 
and dangerously unrealistic element in the post-war European situation.” 
Lord St. Oswald says that Germany’s savage.conducting of the war against 
Poland was vividly in everyone’s mind in 1945, and that to compensate the 
Poles at her expense did not seem an unwarranted sanction against 
Germany. He quotes Sir Winston Churchill’s speech in February, 1944: 
“There will be no question of the Atlantic Charter applying to Germany 
as a matter of right and barring territorial transferences or adjustments in 
enemy countries,” and thinks a German recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier would prove that they want “to atone, generously and convincingly, 
for the monstrous and unforgotten acts which the German nation com- 
mitted during the years it was serving the ends of its National Socialism.” 

When, towards the end of 1958, a team in “Any Questions” discussed 
the German problem as if German history began in 1945, the Question 
Master, Mr. Freddy Grisewood, received quite a number of protesting 
letters from listeners which were read out on the following Thursday in 
“Any Answers”. What those listeners said was, in short: What would 
have become of Great Britain if the Russians had not helped the Western 
allies to defeat Germany? Did not Sir Winston Churchill say during the 
war that the wide plains of Russia were not only covered with snow but 
also with blood? Why do we pity the Germans more than their victims? 
Was Russia not invaded and devastated twice by militaristic Germany? 
In September, 1958, a Miss Monica Pearson said in the Manchester 
Guardian that the memory of the ghastly German atrocities against millions 
of men, women and children “is kept alive by the cruel and unscrupulous 
way in which the German authorities of today have postponed or avoided 
compensating the victims although able to pay large pensions to ex-Nazis.” 
Neither Jews from Austria, nor Austrians, nor Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, 
Belgians, French and Greeks have ever received any compensation from 
Germany. François -Mauriac, French Nobel Prize winner, went even 
further—he thinks that a reunification of divided Germany would be more 
dangerous to the peace of Europe than the status quo; he was afraid of 
“the terrible virtues” of the Germans. Many an Englishman agrees with 
what he said—in private conversation: “I am all for a divided Germany.” 

Harrison P. Salisbury, American author of Stalin’s Russia and After, 
speaking of the depravity and insanity of the German behaviour in Russia, . 
says: “The wonder is not that the Germans met defeat in Russia; the 
wonder is that any of them survived or were permitted to survive.” The 
American columnist, Walter Lippmann, asserts that many a leading person 
in Washington, London and Paris, when speaking privately, says quite 
frankly that they prefer a divided and occupied Germany to a reunited and 
unoccupied one, because a united and unoccupied Germany would dominate 
Europe. Lippmann says that there is no prospect whatever that the Western 
powers could compel Russia to accept their terms for a settlement of the 
German problem. In the American film, “The Young Lions”, an American 
says that he did not want to go to war in 1941. “It isn’t because I have a 
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cushy job, or because I’m a coward. It’s because I happen to know that, 
ten years from now, we’ll all be friendly with the Germans and the Japs 
again. And Pl be pretty annoyed—because, in the meantime, I’ll have 
been killed.” 


J. LESSER. 


THE SOVIET SEVEN YEAR PLAN 


-AMINE in Russia is periodical like the snows, or rather it is 
perennial like the Siberian plague . . . Not a year elapses in which 
extreme distress in some province or provinces of the Empire does 

not assume the dimensions of a famine, while rarely a decade passes away 
in which the local misfortune does not ripen into a national calamity.” So 
` wrote E. B. Lanin in a series of articles in the Fortnightly Review between 
1889 and 1892. By 1917, after three years of gruelling war, conditions were 
no better. And though the Revolution of October of that year was nomin- 
ally for “peace, bread and land”, there followed four more years of fighting 
—a civil war supported by the armed intervention of fourteen foreign 
powers—and a famine in 1922 which was even more devastating than those 
under Tsarism. It took till 1928 io restore industry and agriculture to the 
level of 1913. When the First Five Year Plan was launched in 1928 Russia 
was thirteenth country in world industrial production. The Plan aimed to 
industrialise Russia and at the same time to end the cause of recurring 
famines by introducing modern large-scale agriculture on socialist collective 
lines. By 1932 the foundation for heavy industry had been laid, and in 
1933 the collective farms produced a record harvest. Livestock production, 
however, fell seriously during the transition, and it took many years to 
restore it. 
By 1939, in the middle of the Third Five Year Plan, Stalin for the first 
time put forward a new target, the outstripping of the most advanced 
countries “economically”, as he called it, “that is, as regards the volume of 
our industrial output per head of population . . . Only if we outstrip the 
principal capitalist countries economically,” he said, “can we reckon upon 
‘our country being fully saturated with consumers’ goods, on having an 
abundance of products, and on being able to make the transition from thé 
first phase of Communism to its second phase.” when the principle 
will be operated: “From each according to his ability and to each according 
to his needs,” the declared ultimate aim of all Communist governments. 
The war came. Once again Russia was faced with devastation. Twenty- 
‘five million people were rendered homeless, and’ in Leningrad alone it is 
reckoned that over 700,000 people died of starvation during the siege. While 
the human loss and suffering could never be made good, the economic 
damage was in the main restored by the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan, 
in 1950. Two more Five Year Plans followed, to end in 1960. But in the 
~ meantime a more ambitious plan was being developed, its main aim being 
to break the back of the task posed by Stalin in 1939, or, moré concretely, 
to start to raise the USSR from its second place in world industry to first 
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place by surpassing the USA, and, within a few more years, to surpass the 
USA in production per head of population and to achieve the highest 
standard of living in the world. It is the achievement of this aim which is 
the basis of the Soviet Seven Year Plan and for the challenge to the ‘West, 
issued more than once by Khrushchev, “to compete in the peaceful develop- 
ment of our economies and in raising the people’s living standards . . . 
We want to compete in the production of industrial goods, meat, butter, 
milk, clothing, footwear, and other consumers’ goods, rather than in the 
arms race and the production of A- and H-bombs and rockets,” he told 
the Twenty-first Congress of the Communist Party in January. 

The suggestion has been made that the Seven Year Plan was launched 
before the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan to “cover up” something. But 
while grain and meat production were falling short of the planned targets, 
other branches of both agriculture and industry were ahead of the estimates. 
It therefore appears more likely that the new Seven Year Plan was launched, 
and a new Fifteen Year Plan is in draft, in order once again to achieve 
that element of drama and excitement that accompanied the First Five 
Year Plan, inspiring the people by a grand perspective which, though 
ambitious, is not unattainable. What is the aim? The Seven Year Plan 
aims at raising annual production in the USSR by 80 per cent by 1965 
as compared with 1958, in annual increases of roughly 8.6 per cent. Or, 
if we compare with the past, the total new investment and the total new 
housing construction in these seven years will be almost equal to the same 
totals for the whole of Soviet history from 1917 to 1957. As priority for 
heavy industry is considered essential, its seven-year increase will be 85 to 
88 per cent, as against light industry’s 62 to 65 per cent. 

Taking the USA for comparison, not because the Russians regard 
America as an ideal, but because, as Khrushchev recently said, “the United 
States production level is the ceiling which capitalist economy has been 
able to achieve,” Soviet economists consider Soviet production per head 
of population today to be less than half that of the USA in industry, while 
in agriculture they regard the USA as 40 per cent ahead of the USSR. 
Assuming a minimum Soviet annual growth of 8.6 per cent, and an 
American average based on recent years of 2 per cent, Khrushchev calculates 
that by 1965 the USSR “will surpass the USA for physical output in some 
key lines and draw near to the present American level of output in others. 
By that time the output of major farm products, both physical and per 
head of population, will exceed the present US level.” Allowing for the 
differences in population he considers that it will probably take to 1970 
to surpass the USA in all-round production per head of population. By 
then the USSR would be firmly established with the world’s highest living 
standard which would be still rising. 

Last year the USSR surpassed the USA in milk and butter production. 
Tt should not be long before they also win the race in production per head 
of population. As regards meat the process is slower, and even the figure 
for 1965 now suggests that Soviet production per head of population may 
still be behind that of the USA. In wool production the USSR is already 
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second only to Australia, and in cotton the yield per acre in the USSR 

is now the highest in the world. Fhere appears to be only one major sector 
where the American rate of expansion still exceeds that of the USSR, the 
electric power industry. Whatever the differences between the two countries, 
the essential point from the standpoint of popular Soviet morale is that 
the standard of life is visibly rising, there is no unemployment, and every 
year new examples can be cited where the USSR has caught up, or 
surpassed, the USA. As production increases, more attention is being given 
not only to social services but to services to the consumer, such as more 
and better canteen and restaurant accommodation, the provision of semi- 
prepared foods for domestic consumption, and a large increase in personal 
service establishments such as tailoring, shoe-repairing, radio and TV and 
other such shops. A cheap domestic hire service for such appliances as 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric floor-polishers and sewing 
machines, that are used for only a few hours at a time, is being instituted. 


Edward Crankshaw, describing a recent visit to Moscow in the Observer, 
recently expressed pleasure at the improvement in appearance and manners 
of the shop assistants. And Robert Bell, in a recent book describing 
a motor tour to Yalta in the Crimea, praises what has been a butt of 
Anglo-Saxon visitors to Russia for centuries, sanitation. He writes now 
that “the standard of toiletry is superior to that of the Continent and in 
places superior to the English standard.” The improvements resulting from 
the Plan will be conveyed to the Soviet population in various ways: by 
increased ‘free social services, the raising of the lower rates of wages and 
pensions, the complete abolition of personal taxation (all State revenue to 
come direct from public enterprise), and a further lowering of prices. Stress 
is also being laid on the systematic increasing of the amount of leisure. 
By the end of 1960 the seven-hour maximum working day is to be universal, 
with six-hours for miners underground and others on heavy jobs. By 1962 
this is to become a maximum working week of 40 hours, with two days off 
a week wherever possible. And starting with 1964 there is to be a gradual 
reduction of the maximum working week to 35 hours, with 30 hours for 
those in heavy or dangerous jobs. 


Together with the new Plan a complete reorganisation of education is to 
be carried out within five years. As a result of this all young people will 
combine work with study from the age of 15 or 16, and students will only 
as a rule be admitted to universities after at least two years of work. The 
USSR already has more doctors and scientists in proportion to population 
than any other country, and the new system of education is calculated to 
turn out young people more fitted for an immediate qualified job than at 
- present. Whether one likes or dislikes, approves or disapproves, the Soviet 
system or any of its aspects, there can be no denying the challenge embodied 
in the new Seven Year Plan. Lord Boyd Orr once wrote: “With more 
than half the people in the world unable to get sufficient food for health, 
and now believing that it can be produced in abundance, the form of 
government which they think can produce it quickest will gain their 
allegiance.” This is what Khrushchev is relying on. And this is why his 
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declarations in favour of peaceful competition should be taken seriously. 
Will the Seven Year Plan succeed? If it does, can the West counter with 


anything as attractive, and quickly? 
PaT SLOAN. 


THE PLIGHT OF PAKISTAN 


AKISTAN in 1959 is a nation struggling to overcome the aftermath 

of eleven years of economic chaos and political flounderings. The 

problems of her eighty-million people are extensive and very grave, 
and only a rash analyst would dare to predict her future. The roots of 
her distress can be traced to the conditions she inherited at Partition of 
India in 1947. She was deficient in trained industrial manpower and faced 
with the influx of millions of refugees from India. Her land resources 
represented the most impoverished regions of the subcontinent, and she 
was dependent for political leadership upon two men, Mr. Jinnah and 
Liaquat Ali Khan, both of whom were removed by death within four years 
of her independence. The years since 1951 have been marked by an in- 
creasing political instability and disorder. Parliamentary traditions and 
experience in self-government were new to India’s Muslims, almost 90% 
of whom are illiterate agricultural peasants. Only since 1947 has an urban 
middle class arisen, and it is still too new to be sure of its status or to 
have formed strong traditions. As an element that might have been con- 
ducive to political continuity it lacked time to solidify or to exert a 
stabilising force. 

The Constitution was not drawn up until 1956, and it became quickly 
apparent that some of its provisions were unenforceable. The political 
role of the Prime Minister was ambiguous, and every office, including that 
of President and provincial governorships, proved to rest on merely tentative 
foundations. The differences in ideology between the various political 
parties (Muslim League, Awami League, Republicans, KSP and National 
Awami Party) were almost non-existent; political issues ultimately resolved 
themselves into the question of which party was in or out of office. It was 
seldom possible to know which group had a majority. Weak party discipline 
enabled coalitions and combinations to be made and broken with a rapidity 
that rendered party labels meaningless. National elections were continually 
postponed and the electorate had no opportunity of passing its verdict 
upon the politicians, among whom corruption was perhaps more widespread 
than in any country of the British Commonwealth. Nationwide problems 
of the economy were inadequately tackled, and with the absence of 
experienced and dedicated statesmanship social welfare conditions were 
allowed to deteriorate. 

Several factors combine to keep living standards at an extremely low 
level. Per capita income has been officially estimated at 250 rupees annually 
(about eighteen pounds) or seven shillings a week, and tens of thousands 
live on less. Over four-fifths of the labour force is engaged in agriculture 
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in a land where farming methods are primitive and unscientific. In East 
Pakistan the practice of subdividing farmland into uneconomic fragments 
upon the death of a cultivator has been a retarding influence, and in the 
west a semi-feudal system left the agricultural acreage in the hands of six 
thousand wealthy landlords. In each case it was the agriculturalist who 
suffered. To improve the farm economy is a many-faceted problem in- 
volving large-scale rural credit. Co-operatives have had only a relative 
success owing to the peasants’ poverty and inability to save for investment 
together with his lack of training in habits of thrift. Employment oppor- 
tunities in non-agricultural avenues would also have to be provided. East 
Pakistan in particular, where jute and rice are the main crops, stands in 
urgent need of agricultural machinery; but this in turn might create further 
unemployment, a problem that is already acute. Industrialism has made 
some headway in West Pakistan and American aid has had an undeniable 
impact upon the economy, but there is evidence that its aid has at’ times 
been mismanaged and misappropriated. 

Physically Pakistan is handicapped by climate and geography. West 
Pakistan is extremely dry desertland where shortage of water endangers 
the wheat crop and is a hazard even in Karachi. East Pakistan suffers from 
flood dangers, and famine was present in large areas in 1958. A unique 
territorial handicap is the separation of the country into two wings, 
separated by over a thousand miles of Indian corridor. East and West 
Pakistan are two distinct regions, dissimilar in geography, climate, culture, 
and even language; Urdu is dominant in the west and the east speaks 
Bengali. There is only scant sympathy or communication between them. 
Apart from the common tradition of British rule, the chief force holding 
them together is the Muslim faith. Its strength as an enduring bond of 
union is hard to evaluate. 

Animosity between the two wings has been present for over a decade. 
East Pakistan chafes at being considered a “colony” of the more indus- 
trialised west from which many of its high government officials have been 
imported. Bengalis also claim that most of the foreign currency earnings 
from their own jute exports have been utilised for the industrial development 
of West Pakistan, a charge that appears to contain some truth, though 
Karachi maintains that East Pakistan has been granted its proper share 
of federal funds but has misused them. East Pakistan has suffered from 
the terms of Partition in that the industrial jute concerns of Calcutta fell 
to India, leaving Pakistan with an undeveloped agricultural province at the 
mercy of floods and famine. India is the natural market for Pakistan’s 
jute, and at the same time Pakistan greatly needs the consumer goods 
produced in India. More Indo-Pakistan trade would benefit both countries, 
but in terms of its potential proportions such trade has remained micro- 
scopic since 1947, owing to the political tension. A shortage of raw materials 
and overseas markets, a fall in the world export price of jute, and a 
population density of 777 per square mile (one of the highest in the world) 
are other causes contributing to East Pakistan’s poverty. x 

Educationally the nation is undeveloped, and illiteracy militates against 
school reforms and technical aid. Three children in four are not in school, 
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and the minority who do attend remain less than four years. Pakistan’s 
educational philosophy is not oriented to science or technology. Educators 
admit the need for reforms in that the present system is unrelated to life 
and inculcates rote-learning. Most university students are desperately poor 
and are reconciled to employment far below their qualifications. Of the 
six universities three have been established since Partition and are struggling 
with inadequate buildings and poorly-trained staff. The other three have 
suffered from the 1947 exodus of Hindu professors. The nation seriously 
needs engineering and scientific institutions but lacks the funds or the 
personnel. Health and welfare conditions, if judged by Western standards, 
are tragically in need of amelioration. One-third of Pakistan babies die 
in the first year of life, and life-expectancy is 32 years. In the villages 
cholera, malaria, dysentery and tuberculosis exact a high toll every year, 
and a shortage of hospitals and doctors (one physician‘to every 18,000 
persons in East Bengal) combines with a prevalent rural suspicion of medical 
science to send the villagers to homoeopaths and witch-doctors. An impure 
water supply that is used for all village purposes, a lack of health education, 
and a strong fatalistic resignation in the face of natural hazards keep rural 
mortality rates high. Birth control is almost unknown to the agriculturalist. 
The nursing profession fights against these odds, but is handicapped by 
purdah and the traditional Muslim view of the role of women. 
' There is no agreed consensus among Pakistanis as to the meaning of 
Islam. Some young intellectuals would prefer to ignore it while others 
seek to adapt it to modern conditions. An International Seminar on Islam 
in Karachi recently claimed that it does not hinder industrialisation, but 
it would be hard to aver that it has been conducive to the economic philo- 
sophy associated with advancing commercialism. In the villages the mullah 
or mosque prayer-leader is not in any sense a liberating or progressive 
influence; he is opposed to education and Western aid as forces tending to 
lessen his power. Under the new martial law regime of October, 1958, 
changes are occurring. It is too early to evaluate the impact of army rule, 
but political corruption and instability have been terminated in high degree. 
General Ayub Khan, the British-trained administrator, has promised a new 
and workable Constitution and declared his country’s intention to stand 
with the Western alliance. Foreign economic advisers have been consulted, 
and reform commissions have been established in health, education, refugee 
rehabilitation, and welfare. The new land reforms enacted in January are 
a promising beginning, but the success of General Khan’s rule may depend 
in large measure on how efficiently they are administered. There is no 
facile solution for the problems of economy and welfare, but the fact that 
the nation has survived for almost twelve years in the face of overwhelming 
handicaps is significant. A less hardy people would never have endured 
until now. o 
Jonn E. OWEN, 
Professor of Sociology, Dacca University, Fast Pakistan. 
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HE aftermath of Christmas is usually a period of exhaustion and 
reaction. It was refreshing, therefore, to leave the comparatively 
humid climate of Aden Colony on Boxing Day morning and to seek 
the invigorating air of British Somaliland. Five days in various parts of the 
»protectorate were enough to give one some idea of the difficulties of an 
under-developed people who are becoming increasingly influenced by 
contemporary ideas of nationalism. The first three days of the short tour 
were spent in trekking across ‘the high Somali Plateau to the west of 
Hargeisa, the capital, and close to the politically delicate Ethiopian frontier. 
Motor transport took myself and my two English friends across the rather 
flat 4,000 ft. plateau of open scrubland and parched grass to Arabziyah, 
not more than fifty miles from Harzeisa. There we were provided with 
fourteen illaloes or tribal police, a cook, a Head Illaloe, an interpreter, 
seven camels to carry the equipment and camel owners. When we set off 
-the following morning by foot we had grown to a trekking party of twenty- 
four. Each of those three days were valuable in their revelations. 


We marched for the first two hours across fairly flat land interspersed 
occasionally by small wadis and rocky jebels. By midday we had reached 
the foot of a range of hills and haked for a cold salad lunch in a wide 
wadi which, surprising for the dry season, had a small trickle of water. 
Of the population of Somaliland, which is well under one million, 75% 
are nomadic and move north or south to coastal regions according to the 
season. It was not surprising, therefore, that we continually came across 
herds of cattle, or sheep, or goats and, in particular, a great number of 
camels, usually herded by young children or women, always on the search 
for water. In the afternoon we climbed up the gentle slopes of the first 
range of hills and suddenly, as we overcame the last rocky obstacles, a long 
wide valley that stretched to the sea lay before us as though undisturbed for 
many years. We walked slowly down into the valley of Gogesa passing on 
the way the tracks of gazelle, warthog and even of a lion, until we reached 
our first village. After the best shot of our escort had killed a warthog we 
camped some three miles north of the village. 

That evening we received a deputation from the neighbouring villages, 
led by the local tribal Sheikh. After informing him that we were not 
administrative officers, we expressed our willingness to convey his com- 
plaints and his requests to the District Commissioner and to the Chief 
Secretary, and in return we were kindly presented with a sheep to reinforce 
our food supplies. It is worth mentioning the results of this little meeting 


as similar views might be expressed in other rather remote parts of the “` 


Protectorate. The Sheikh first of all informed us that he and his tribesmen 
had not seen a white man for three years, and we were prepared to believe 
this as, earlier in the day, a group of women had run away when we tried 
to photograph them, claiming that they had never seen a white man in 
their lives. The first. complaint was that the warthog and lion of that 
valley, apparently roaming up and down it in great numbers, were destroy- 
ing their crops, mostly consisting of millet, and killing their livestock by 
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night. They illustrated this point by claiming that no less than seven cows 
and one camel had been destroyed in the previous week. The next point 
they raised was a request for an agricultural adviser from Hargeisa to 
assist them during the next sowing season in March. They had never in 
their lives seen an agricultural expert. They said that they were in the 
throes of an influenza epidemic but had no medicat facilities and there were 
no road communications. The benefits of British administration have 
scarcely, so far, reached this particular area. Those Somali tribesmen lived 
a simple existence in village compounds with huts made of grass mats and 
surviving on millet and livestock. 


On the second day we marched south towards Ethiopia and were more 
encouraged by what we saw than on the first day. After walking some 
15 miles we camped not far from the village of Gebile and during the course 
of the afternoon we toured the village itself. There we saw for ourselves 
the progress which had been made during the 1950’s. There was the 
elementary school, opened by the Governor in 1953, built in typical Dorset- 
type’ stone. There was a dispensary which was visited by an English doctor 
once a month and then finally we toured two buildings which are to be 
used for the first time this year. The first was a T.B. Ward with 24 beds 
and the second was the new Council building to be used for meetings and 
for the purpose of the area council members. Outside Gebile there was a 
new intermediate school, mostly for boarders, and it was one of ten that 
have been built since 1954. 


The last 30 hours on trek were spent with the aid of transport. After 
setting up camp under the tree of Nabadid, which in English means ‘Peace 
Refused” and is in memory of the endless tribal clashes that occurred in 
that area, we drove up into the beautiful jagged mountains and rolling 
valleys that surround the district headquarters of Buramo and are over- 
looked by the even higher mountain ranges of Ethiopia. Lying in a valley 
close to Buramo is the first and only secondary school of Somaliland, which 
this year is moving to a more central position at Sheik, not far south of 
Hargeisa. The Principal, Mr. Darlington, has devoted his time and energy 
to this school since its foundation some five years ago. That evening we 
were driven out to a small village compound to watch part of a long 
marriage ceremony. The main idea was to see some local dancing and, 
after the newly married couple had retired to their grass hut, the three 
Englishmen sat.in deck chairs and watched the local men and women 
chant and dance with rhythmic precision and beauty, while the occasional 
firework, rifle shot or camera flash added to the entertainment. Before 
returning to Hargeisa we paid a rapid visit to the Taj Wajale Post on the 
frontier with Ethiopia. Ever since the Haud area was handed back to 
Ethiopia about five years ago in accordance with Treaty obligations, 
relations between the Somalis and the Ethiopians have deteriorated. The 
previous afternoon- the Ethiopians had fired at a Somali lorry and we saw 
for ourselves the six bullet holes. Relations between these two countries 
are not likely to improve in the near future. The nomadic Somalis depend 
very heavily on being able to graze their animals seasonally in the Haud 
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area and fear that they may be denied access to it unless they accept the 
authority of Ethiopia. The Somalis also fear that Ethiopia may try to 
expand her frontiers at their expense. Ethiopia for her part is alarmed by 
the conception of a Greater Somalia because of the attraction it would 
have for the Somalis living within her borders. 

The trek proved both stimulating and refreshing. We returned to 
Hargeisa with a real liking and sympathy for the Somalis. They seemed 
both cordial and intelligent, though their independent-mindedness and 
sudden excitability can produce dangerous incidents. It remained for us 
to interview leading officials in Hargeisa. Before a country can achieve 
independence she must possess a sound standard of education and enough 
industry or trade to establish a stable economy. In both these prerequisites, 
British Somaliland is handicapped. Education was not first introduced until 
1943 because, for the years before that, the Somalis refused to accept 
education initiated by Britain as it would be Christian and therefore evil. 
The Director of Elementary Schools, Mahmoud Haji Ahmed, who is the 
senior Somali in the educational field, told us of the great educational 
expansion since 1943 when Somalis returning from foreign countries told 
their people of the advantages of an educational system. There is now one 
secondary school, 12 intermediate schools and 32 elementary schools. The 
second educational programme is being drafted at the moment. The Somalis 
are always ready to learn and it is to be hoped that they will make up for 
their late start and take full advantage of the increasing educational facilities. 

Our last engagement was the most interesting of all. In a small and 
untidy flat above a stores shop, we interviewed Mr. Mariano, a leading 
politician of British Somaliland, Mr. Hussain, another political leader, and 
the two co-editors of a Somali newspaper. Outside in the streets peaceful 
demonstrations were taking place and had been for some time. We asked 
the politicians to explain the situation. It was put to us simply and explicitly. 
Italian Somaliland is due to achieve independence in 1960 and it is the wish 
of both the British Somaliland National United Front and of the Somali 
Youth League that there should be some form of integration or federation 
with the French and Italian portions of Somalia when they gain indepen- 
dence. By 1960, therefore, the Protectorate Somalis must be able to negotiate 
on equal terms. The present plan is that elections for a new Legislative 
Council should take place on March 18, 1959, and this Council would 
still have a majority of nominated representatives. The leading Somali 
politicians earnestly want self-government by 1960 and consequently they 
require an elected majority in the new Council. While there must be some 
moderation in the pace of constitutional advance in the interests of the 
Somalis themselves, Britain should surely strengthen as much as possible 
the hand of the more moderate politicians of the Protectorate. Unless this 
is done there will be serious discontent and a fertile field for exploitation 
by both Egypt and Russia. 

RICHARD LUCE. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE 


AVING seen at first hand something of the feeling aroused by Mr. 
Pringle in his excellent recent book Australian Accent, one feels 
somewhat diffident about commenting on the Australian scene. He 
lived in Sydney for five years and met many people. Yet many whom he 
did not meet feel that his view was jaundiced and his experience inadequate. 
After living for three years in Melbourne and meeting far fewer Australians, 
I shall nevertheless put my head in the noose. What they forget and 
Europeans never begin to realise is that Australia is virtually uninhabited. 
Academic experts, seeking to justify the policy of White Australia, maintain 
that this is because it is uninhabitable. Much of it is and will remain so, but 
there are vast empty spaces which are perfectly habitable. Much of Tas- 
mania, with its temperate climate, is still unexplored. Queensland, north 
from Cairns, has thousands of miles almost without an inhabitant. This 
might not be suitable for Europeans, but could easily sustain an Asian 
population used to living in a tropical climate. i 
The second point to stress is that in this land of vast open spaces the 
Australian way of life is no longer rural but urban; or rather suburban, 
as Mr. Pringle quite rightly emphasises. The average Englishman, when 
Australia is mentioned, thinks of blue skies, rolling grasslands, sheep, 
gum trees and blue mountains in the distance. The average Australian 
does likewise, in spite of the fact that he has probably spent his whole 
life in one of the world’s ugliest cities, first to school, then perhaps to the 
university, and finally to a city office or factory. Ground between the mill- 
stones of a pettifogging bureaucracy and a power-hungry trade-unionism 
he is as much governed a creature as one will find today. Yet, as he patiently 
queues for his tram or stands in his suburban train humming “Waltzing 
Matilda”, he continues to identify himself with the nineteenth century 
bushranger Ned Kelly, who was prepared to put on his home-made armour 
and face death, rather than conform to the patterns of modern city-life. 
It is perhaps this romantic idealisation of the tough life of the Outback 
which makes so many Australian men suspicious of anything sophisticated 
and resentful of the word culture. But at the same time, once we stop 
comparing Sydney and Melbourne to London or New York, and realise 
that their real equivalents are cities much smaller and more provincial, then 
their achievements in the arts and sciences can be seen as considerable. 
They may have produced nothing of genius, but there is a competence which 
Birmingham or Mancheste: might find hard to equal. The universities of 
both cities, at least in certain faculties, have international reputations. The 
Commonwealth CSIRO is an unique organisation for scientific, industrial 
and agricultural research. In the arts the plays of Ray Lawler and Richard 
Benyon, the novels of Patrick White, the orchestras of both cities, the 
annual season of the newly created Elizabethan Theatre Trust, and perhaps 
above all the painting of the leading artists, Drysdale and Dobell, Boyd and 
Brack, and the now cosmopolitan Nolan: all these, far from showing a 
cultural sterility, would seem to indicate that the post-war situation is at 
least interesting. Of course it is true that the vast majority remain stolidly 
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philistine, victims of a social tyranny imposed by the television and the 
football game, the frontlawn and the motor car. But this is something 
common to suburbia the world over. Sydney and Melbourne are steadily ` 
increasing in size as industry develops and migrants settle. They now each 
total nearly two million. Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart, expanding 
far less, account for some 14 million. The remaining four million, out of 
some nine and a half, are spread over a continent as big as the USA. At 
the heart of this strange and ancient land is a dead, unfriendly desert. 
Around this lie vast tracts of harsh country, which are steadily becoming 
more fertile as more American and British capital is invested. Huge areas 
have already for long been producing the wool, wheat and meat which 
are Australia’s primary exports. On the coast have been thrown up what - 
Professor Toynbee has called the six great whales, which are the capital 
cities of the states of the Commonwealth. In November last year these 
re-elected the father-figure of Bob Menzies as their Prime Minister. 

Mr. Menzies symbolises for the great mass of the middle-class British 
electorate much that they admire and to which they aspire. Of a wealthy 
Melbourne family, with an Australian public school education, he has. all 
the ptejudices and passions of his class. A sound family man, he could 
promise the housewife that if returned he would continue a ‘“‘policy of 
expansion and development”, thus ensuring that in every home there will 
be “healthy children, parents with a sense of security, refrigerators, washing 
machines and motor cars”. Suspicious of the Asian, whom he never seems 
able to accept as quite his equal, he was careful to omit all reference to 
Asia from his election programme. Much addicted to watching cricket, 
he is still loyal enough to the game of his youth to assure Australians 
that their particular brand of football is the finest game in the world to 
watch: this in Melbourne, where a quarter of the city’s population spends 
each winter Saturday afternoon following the club of its choice. Old- 
fashioned enough to be proud of his British connections and to remain the 
personal friend of many London statesmen, he has nevertheless accepted 
the fact that some change is necessary. The comfortable days when Australia 
could glory in her isolation, relying for security on the British Navy, he 
realises are no more. Thus he supported the ANZUS pact of 1951. 

Opposed to Menzies and his Liberal Party was Dr. Evatt, who leads 
a sadly depleted Australian Labour Party. It appears that for the voter of 
-958 there lurk too many skeletons in his cupboard, the greatest of which is 
Communism. For in spite of his frantic assertions of innocence of any 
Communist sympathies, and in spite of a blatantly materialist electoral 
programme promising greatly increased social services and indicting Menzies 
for his “failure to secure any increase in real incomes for the population 
as a whole”, he again failed to convince the electorate. At the time of the 
Petrov case in 1954 his opponents, successfully if unfairly, labelled him 
as more sympathetic to Communist Russia than to his own Australia. 
Neither all his years as a distinguished High Court Judge nor his record 
as Minister of External Affairs under Mr. Chifley could counterbalance 
such an assertion. His own hysterical behaviour at the time of the scandal 
did not help. Since then, in Mr. Pringle’s view, his sin has been not 
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Communism but ambition. “By subordinating everything else . . . to his 
overwhelming desire for power, he has temporarily ruined his party and 
himself.” Yet it can be argued that in some ways Evatt has been the 
victim of a force beyond anyone’s contzol; the swing to the Right of the 
Catholic vote. By tradition that vote was radical and steadily sympathetic 
to the parties of the Left. This goes back to the days of nineteenth century 
Irish immigration, and is perhaps best symbolised by the stand taken against 
conscription in 1918 by the great Irish prelate Cardinal Mannix, Archbishop 
of Melbourne. 

Between the wars the Labour vote stood for shorter hours, more social 
welfare and some degree of nationalisation. There may have been tension 
between the socialists and the Catholics in the party, but it managed to 
hold together. Indeed the end of the war saw the Labour Party in power. 
To its credit it was responsible for two vital changes: a reorientation of 
foreign policy, linking Australia closely to the United Nations and 
strategically more to the USA than to Great Britain; and a policy of mass 
immigration, not only of British migrants, but of European displaced 
persons and surplus population. The latter resulted in a new class, the 
New Australians, probably now well over a million. They are of nearly 
every European nationality, but a majority are Catholics and nearly all have 
fled from Communism. How far Left can they be expected to vote? 

Labour fell from office in 1949 over the socialist issue of nationalisation 
of the banks. Since then the party has been steadily falling apart. Space 
forbids a detailed account of the aims of the “Catholic Movement” 
organised by Mr. Santamaria from Melbourne during the next four years. 
In any case quite the best part of Australian Accent is concerned with just 
this. Suffice to say that by 1954 many Catholics felt they could no longer 
vote for the Labour Party: hence the splinter Democratic Labour Party, 
whose existence ended the possibility of a Labour government. On the 
eve of the 1958 election, Mr. Dowling of this latter party maintained that 
“for four years we have borne the brunt cf the most disgusting sectarian 
attacks launched by Dr. Evatt to hide his party’s assistance to Communists 
and to retain his leadership of the party.” Two days before polling the 
veteran Dr. Mannix said that every Communist and every Communist 
sympathiser in Australia wanted a victory for the Evatt party; this should 
be “a significant warning for every Catholic and every decent Australian” 
not to give Dr. Evatt and the ALP his vote. All this Evatt denied, and 
there are signs that the younger members of the hierarchy disapprove. 
But what proportion of the Catholic voters remained loyal to the old 
party, as did Mr. Calwell; how many voied for the splinter DLP; and 
how many, particularly the New Australians, voted for the Liberal Party 
it is impossible to say. Probably a number of migrants, Catholics and 
Protestants, British and European, voted Liberal, if only because of anti- 
pathetic feelings they had encountered among their workmates. Before the 
war immigration was bitterly opposed by the Australian worker. Having 
suffered worse than most from the effects of the great depression, he was 
perhaps justified. Unfortunately something of this’ old antipathy to 
“pommies” (British migrants) and Italians (some of whom entered the 
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country then to cut cane in Queensland) has survived. 

Two things seem certain. Unless all classes accept what all politicians 
Drivately admit, that immigration must continue at the maximum pressure 
:n order to develop both secondary industry and the great primary in- 
dustries of wool and wheat, Australia will become an anachronism. At 
“he same. time, moves must be- made towards a greater understanding 
detween the 10 million Europeans nestling in this far corner of the Pacific 
and the 1,000 million Asians who are their neighbours. About these the 
Australian schoolboy knows less than about William the Conqueror and 
zhe Anglo-Saxons. What he is taught is that the Australian standard of 
ving is nearly the highest in the world, and that to admit Asian immigrants 
might gravely imperil it. It will hardly be surprising if, like his father, he 
continues to advocate a policy of “White Australia”. 

PETER TEED. 


SCANDINAVIAN CO-OPERATION 


HE mid-twentieth century Scandinavians come nearer to the ideal 

of social and economic integration in national terms than perhaps 

any other neighbours in. the contemporary world. However, this 
tremendous example of international co-operation has been a long time 
ia attaining its present shape. Nineteenth century Scandinavian businessmen ~ 
were interested in the adoption of uniform legislation which would facilitate 
commercial relations between the three countries. Consequently, jurists 
from the three nations met in 1872 for the first time to consider uniform 
legislation—the standardization of their laws. Their endeavours bore fruit 
in 1880 in a uniform Bill of Exchange Act. Subsequent uniform legislation 
was soon agreed upon governing cheques, limited companies and other 
commercial interests; in fact, almost complete juridical unity was soon 
achieved in the field of property law, and it was not long before the 
substance of these meetings broadened out to include the entire framework 
cf the legal systems. Scandinavian businessmen and economists had also 
fbr many years been interested in establishing an economic union, and in 
1872 a currency commission was created that resulted in a currency union. 
As a result the krone was adopted as a common currency unit and became 
a valid means of payment in all three countries. The banks of the three 
kingdoms concluded a further agreement in 1885, concerning the reciprocal 
issue of drafts on each other without fee. This meant in effect that the 
main banks of the three nations opened accounts on which the banks of 
tae other countries could draw even if they did not have any sums deposited. 
No commission or interest was charged for these financial transactions and 
tzansfers. The object of this working together was that the rates of exchange 
were to remain equal. The currency-union was fully realized in 1901 when 
tie issuing banks of the triad of neighbours agreed to accept each others 
notes at par. Thus by the beginning of this century the Scandinavian nations 
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had already prepared and executed fairly extensive legislative and com- 
mercial co-operative progress. With the’ outbreak of the First World War, 
the nations suspended gold redemption and exchange rate differences soon 
appeared; this brought an end to the effectiveness of the currency union. 
However, the formal abrogation of the union did not come about until 
1924 when the agreement to accept the currencies of each other as a valid 
means of payment was dropped. 

The successful effects of the German Zollerein proved a strong induce- 
ment to the Scandinavian states to form a customs union, and perhaps the 
first practical step in this direction was the co-operation between the Nordic 
Nations during the First World War, a magnificent example of economic 
co-operation. Throughout the war the exchange of goods was not based 
on the barter system; on the contrary, each country sent to the others as 
large quantities of much needed goods as possible without immediate 
compensation, payment of duties, tariffs or quotas. At the cessation of 
hostilities the same people who had ‘organized this inter-Scandinavian 
trade took the initiative of forming “Norden” societies in each of the 
countries. Similar associations were also set up in Finland and Iceland, who 
had but recently achieved their national independence. (Delegates from 
these two nations also began to attend meetings to consider various legal 
questions.) The declared aim of these non-governmental Norden societies 
was to “‘deepen the feeling of relationship between the Northern countries, 
to extend their cultural and economic connections, and to promote 
collaboration among them.” Some of the practical results of these societies 
were the Scandinavian Art Union, the Scandinavian Cultural Commission 
and a host of other groups. They also gave birth to a Scandinavian Language 
Committee whose task was, and remains, to curb mounting differences 
between the Norse tongues. These Norden societies, and the committees 
which were appointed for various investigations, continued functioning 
until the end of the Second World War. Delegates to a meeting held in 
Oslo in 1946 decided that the time had come for the nations to set up 
permanent government-sponsored delegations to vet any common aspira- 
tions, projected enterprises, and problems. The first to be set up was the 
“Delegation for Scandinavian Co-operation in the Field of Legislation”. 
This committee, or Scandinavian Parliamentary Council, is made up of 
members of the various national assemblies and meets annually to prevent 
revision of any already existing joint legislation by one country without 
the knowledge of the others or without their having an opportunity to 
express themselves on the matter. They also consult jointly in the prepara- 
tion of united programmes for action on juridical matters. 

Joint legislation does not imply that the same law applies in all the 
Northern Countries, though it usually means that the national law in 
question has come into being after parallel preparation and that they are 
completely or substantially in accord with each other. In spite of the 
extremely comprehensive co-ordination of Scandinavian laws, the systems 
remain at thg same time flexible and adaptable to local conditions. Nothing 
prevents an individual country from revising a Jaw adopted in co-operation; 
each state is at liberty to amend or abolish any such law at will. In certain 
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instances, however, it is true that the countries have signed conventions 
that a particular law cannot be revised except with the termination of the 
convention. Nevertheless, as it is in the interests of the three countries 
to co-ordinate many of their laws, the governments are usually reluctant 
to make such changes without first consulting their neighbours. -In. many 
cases, two or three of the countzies have co-ordinated certain laws beyond 
the general Scandinavian legisletive co-operation, though in others some 
of the countries have seen fit to refrain from joining for some special 
reason, or reasons. Not only has more or less complete juridical unity 
been achieved in the field of property law, but a large degree of uniformity 
has also been attained by the enactment of parallel legislation in the field 
of family law. The states have co-ordinated their laws concerning marriage 
and divorce, adoption and guardianship, wills and inheritance. In 1951 a 
reciprocal agreement was signed between Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
facilitating the naturalization of nationals from one of these countries in 
both of the others. For purposes of nationality birth in one of the Nordic 
Nations is equivalent to birth in another; and since July, 1952, no passport 
is required by Norwegians, Danes or Swedes for travel between Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden. The maritime and seamen’s laws are also alike. 
The co-ordination of these laws is of great social significance as sailors of 
one Scandinavian country often sign aboard the ships of another. Though 
there has been far less co-ordination in the adoption of uniform criminal 
Jaws, certain basic principles have been worked out in common such as 
those pertaining to juvenile delinquency, alcoholism and criminal abortion. 
In the field of judicial proceedings they have to a great extent agreed to 
recognize and execute each other’s judicial findings: for instance, a bank- 
ruptcy in one of the countries will cover the debtor’s property in any of 
the others. 

In 1954 a new body, the Nordic Council, whose object is to co-ordinate 
all inter-Scandinavian co-operative endeavours, came into being. The first 
meeting of the Council was held in Copenhagen on February 13, 1954. 
This consultative assembly is composed of 16 members each from Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden, plus five from Finland and Iceland, all chosen 
by their respective parliaments. The statutes of the Nordic Council require 
that the members chosen must represent all shades of political opinion, 
and though Cabinet Ministers are eligible to sit in they have no vote. The 
work of the Nordic Council has superseded all, or nearly all, the work 
previously undertaken by the various Norden societies and committees. 
A Scandinavian “Benelux Area” has been discussed by representatives of 
the three countries from time to time. In 1954 a committee of economic 
experts under the auspices of the Nordic Council was set up to work out 
plans for a Nordic Common Market. At this same time all obstacles to 
manpower mobility were also removed. This agreement enabling nationals 
from any one of the three nations to work in any of the others has proved 
a great encouragement to inter-Scandinavian mobility. Naturally, it does 
not interfere with national legislation attaching to conditions qf work in the 
individual countries, for instance, .as regards trade permits, licenses for 
medical practitioners, etc.; and immigrants are prevented from taking 
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employment on less favourable conditions than those offered to citizens 
of the receiving country. Further encouragement to inter-Scandinavian 
migration and co-operation was provided when a Social Security Convention 
was signed by representatives of the three countries which stipulated that 
immigrating nationals of any of the other Scandinavian nations are now 
eligible for the same rights to accident, health and family insurance as the 
receiving country’s own nationals; provisions were also established which 
require that a Scandinavian pays taxes solely in the country in which he 
or she receives his or her wages. Since 1949 every citizen of a Northern 
Country is eligible for an old-age pension in any of the three countries 
according to the rules in force for the nationals of the country he or she 
is resident in. Workmen’s compensation—unemployment insurance—for the 
nationals of one country, unemployed in any of the other countries, was 
the subject of separate agreements, in 1955, between Denmark and Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden, and Sweden and Norway. 

The Committee of Economic Experts that had been appointed in 1954 
published their report in October of 1957. Their recommendations, which 
have yet to be ratified by the respective parliaments, were the following: 
the establishment of a Common Market in which 80 per cent of all mutual 
trade would .be free of duty and tariff restrictions. This recommendation 
would apply to timber and wood products, iron and steel products, metal 
ore, metals and semi-manufactured metal products, electro-technical equip- 
ment and instruments, machine and transport commodities including ships, 
chemical and medicinal products as well as a wide range of manufactured 
articles and food-stuffs. Co-ordination of production in several fields of 
industry and extensive collaboration in education and research; a common 
Scandinavian investment bank and co-ordination of currency, financial and 
trade policies; the formation of a permanent Council of Ministers to super- 
vise and a committee of senior civil servants to put into effect the measures 
of co-operation agreed upon. The experts also recommended that almost 
all tariff barriers be removed immediately the convention is put into effect. 
In order to smooth the process, however, a few articles, especially electro- 
technical equipment and machines, will be introduced gradually into the 
Nordic Area over a period of five to ten years. The Committee made clear 
their intention that the ultimate end of the plans is to establish a full 
customs union with no trade barriers inside the Area and with identical 
tariffs for other countries outside the union. 

Despite the tremendous achievements in inter-governmental co-operation 
by the Scandinavian peoples many problems remain. That of equal rights 
has, for instance, many aspects requiring careful investigation; the right to 
trade, the right to vote, own real estate, be a civil servant, and so on. 
These and many more obstacles still have to be removed, but, as a visitor 
to these Northern lands will be reminded time and time again, the final 
aim appears to be common Northern citizenship. 

ORLANDO MARTINEZ. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


VER. a generation has now passed away since the death of D. H. 
Lawrence at Vence near Cannes in his 44th year. Many of those 
who knew him have since died; and the heat and dust of controversy 

that was stirred up by his personality and writings has to some extent died 
down, so that it should be possible to’ form a just and balanced view of his 
achievement. Above all we should be able to come to some sort of a 
conclusion as to the value of the message he had to deliver. 


Lawrence, as is well-known, was the son of an almost illiterate mitir, 
and was brought up in the squalid and hideous surroundings of a mining 
village near Nottingham. His mother was of superior background and 
education; and fought bitterly throughout her life, not only to bring up her 
five children on a minet’s pittance, which was frequently whittled down by 
the drinking habits of her husband, but also to raise them to a position 
superior to that of their father. Thus the shy, sensitive and delicate 
Lawrence was reared in an atmosphere of parental strife, in surroundings 
which were drab and ugly, and from-which his soul revolted. Yet beyond 
the disfiguring collieries and grim miners’ quarters where his parents lived 
there lay immediately to the north the lovely remains of what was once 
Sherwood Forest, where the poet in him was sustained and nourished. At 
twelve he won a scholarship to Nottingham High School, which he attended 
for three years. After working for a brief spell with a firm of surgical 
goods manufacturers for a wage of thirteen shillings a week, he entered the 
teaching profession, training for two years at Nottingham University 
College. But after a short period of teaching his health broke down; and 
for the rest of his life he supported himself and his wife by his writings, 
wandering like Stevenson over the face of the earth in pursuit of health 
and that peace of mind and happiness which he was never to find. 


His first novel, The White Peacock, was published when he was twenty- 
six, and revealed a sensitive poetic artist with a gift for evoking the life 
of nature in all its forms. Two years later he published his most famous 
novel, Sons And Lovers, in which he drew a vivid and convincing picture 
of his early life. The home background of the Morel family is vividly 
portrayed in all its stark poverty with the reality and force of genius. And 
the reader is not likely to forget the quiet but heroic struggle of the farm 
girl Miriam to retain the love of Paul Morel on a mental and spiritual 
level while she fosters and encourages his life as an artist, or the hero’s 
agonized grief over his dying mother in the last part of the book. In this 
novel we see for the first time, in the contrasting characters of Miriam 
and Clara Dawes, how conscious Lawrence was of the gulf in the sex 
relationship between the flesh and the spirit, which he was to deal with 
more directly in some of his later work. He ceased to be a satisfactory ` 
novelist comparatively early in his writing career; it seems that the artist 
in him, perhaps unbalanced by the war, poverty and the persecution he 
suffered over his novel, The Rainbow, rapidly gave way to*the preacher 
and the prophet. His writings soon lost their artistic balance and detach- 
ment, and developed a new note of urgency which proclaimed that from 
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now on he was a writer who had a message to deliver. In all probability 
the gifts of the novelist pure and simple were never very strongly developed 
in him from the start, otherwise he would never have used up in one 
novel, Sons And Lovers, all that vital early material which in the case of 
the born novelist charges his emotions and fertilizes his imagination for 
the best part of his writing career. In addition, he had little sense of 
humour, small inventive power, took little interest in the vast and varied 
panorama of human life for its own sake, and early confessed to his friend 
Middleton Murry that he was not interested in creating character and 
fitting it into any generally accepted moral scheme. From the period of 
The Rainbow onwards one needs to be interested in Lawrence and his 
ideas rather than in the novel as an art in order fully to enjoy his books. 

The two main themes that haunted his imagination for the rest of his 
life were those of the relationship between the sexes and the horrors of 
industrialism which were spreading like “a dry brittle corruption” over the 
land, robbing man of his freedom and of all that made him a living 
breathing vital part of the life of nature. What could restore him to a 
sense of joy at being alive in the flesh and part of the great universe from 
which he had cut himself adrift? Since there was no hope in religion and 
all the old ideals were as dead as nails, it could only be achieved through 
a perfect sexual relationship. Only when deeply, passionately, profoundly 
in love, with his whole mind and body, does a person become a fully 
integrated and alive human being, instead of the dead mechanized robot 
which our modern industrial civilization had succeeded in producing. And 
in many of his subsequent books Lawrence exhausts all his literary skill 
in depicting young men and women caught up and transfigured by the 
passion of love. Who can ever forget the picture of Ursula Brangwen in 
Women In Love when, after being struck by her father she runs away 
from home, and, her face like a radiant shining flower, her soul “glimmering 
with the unseen”, she is gathered up into the arms of her lover Birkin? 
Or the ecstatic description of their subsequent honeymooning amid the 
pure virginal beauty of the Alpine snows? It is all as alive and lyrical 
and glowing as The Song Of Solomon. It is the poet in Lawrence which 
never fails to make these later books worth reading. 

He was no practical social reformer; and the other part of his message, 
his long and bitter crusade against the drab, ugly industrialism which was’ 
distorting the life of man, can be seen as the reaction of the poet to the 
destruction of beauty and the uprooting of man from his natural environ- 
ment. “Man needs beauty more than bread,” he wrote. And one of his 
characters expresses, as the train in which he is travelling approaches 
London, his sense of the feeling of doom that oppresses him at the sight 
of the spreading horror of houses and the contemplation of mankind in 
the mass. In his attempts to find an escape from this all-enveloping horror, 
Lawrence not only roamed over half the world, but delved deeper and 
deeper into the gulfs of human consciousness, trying in turn to find reality 
in sex, male relationships, primitive religions, the power complex, and 
even in the formation of an ideal colony called Rananim where decency 
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and integrity of character were the only qualifications required for entry. 
Needless to say this last came to nothing, since Lawrence had an almost 
unique gift for quarrelling with everyone, particularly his friends. 

Five years before he died he revisited in a car the mining district where 
he had been born and bred. He was filled with horror and despair at the 
sight of it all—the long squalid straggling villages, the pavements black 
with coal dust, the hideous shops, the terrible hats worn by the womea, 
the plaster-and-guilt horror of the cinema with its vulgar hoardings. The 
red brick chapels were hideous; the new school looked more like a prison, 
and from it there came the most dreadful mechanical bawling yells, 
altogether less ratural and harmonious than the rhythmic chant of savages, 
as the children sang at their music lesson. Lorry loads of steel workers 
from Sheffield went by, “weird distorted smallish beings like men.” It was 
dreadful to thick what man had done to men. He had been deprived of 
beauty, robbed of his religious sense of living in harmony with the universe, 
and fobbed off instead with material prosperity, along with a spurious 
round of amusements and interests such as the newspapers, politics, bank 
holidays, football matches and, he might have added, television sets. No 
wonder he was warped and stunted in soul. No wonder that hatreds, 
engendering murderous wars and inhuman creeds and brutal ferocities, 
were threatening to sweep him and all his works from the face of the earth. 
In a fit of bitter despair he wrote his most notorious novel, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, hoping that this picture of “a new phallic tenderness between man 
and woman would render such mutilatings and desolation impossible.” 
It was a vain hope: since then the industrial process which Lawrence 
abhorred has festened its clutches even deeper in man’s vitals; and a 
further outbreak of murderous hate on a world scale ten years after his 
death has given him a place securely among the prophets. 

All the same it is as well to remember that much of his teaching and 
influence was wild and irresponsible, if not actually destructive and 
pernicious. In the moral sphere he seemed to recognize no authority but 
his own, and he longed at times to be a tyrant in order to be able to hold 
millions in the hollow of his hands. And to seek to throw mankind back 
onto the basis of the primitive instincts or passions, or even onto such 
a vague nebulous thing as the human decencies, is to ignore all those 
restraints and saeguards which civilization has built up for its protection 
during the past 3,000 years. And it never seems to have occurred to - 
Lawrence that wer as well as the sexual passions has the effect of quickening 
people into life, however different their ultimate results may be; though 
he did clearly see that war would be the outcome of the incessant struggle 
for material prosperity. None the less he achieved two things. He 
succeeded in making people take a cleaner, healthier attitude towards sex, 
portraying it as he did as a beautiful life-giving and essential part of man’s 
fulfilment in the flesh, thus relieving countless people of the burden of 
guilt associated with even the blameless exercise of the sex functions which 
seems to be an irevitable part of the Christian legacy. Also, from his self- 
inflicted exile, he never ceased to warn people of the consequences of per- 
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sisting in a way of life in which man was uprooted from all that was 
beautiful and spontaneous and free in the life of nature, his soul imprisoned 
and ground down in the cogs of a monstrous machine. In this he was like 
some of the Old Testament prophets who preached doom to God’s chosen 
people unless they returned to a simpler, more natural and cleaner, way 
of existence. And, like them, Lawrence uttered his warnings in a language _ 
vibrant with hate, yet frequently transfigured with beauty and rising at 
times to lyrical heights. 5 
J. A. BRAMLEY. 


ST. NICHOLAS OF BARI 


VERY May peasants from the villages of Southern Italy go on a 
pilgrimage to the Adriatic sea-port of Bari to take part in the brilliant 
religious celebrations honouring one of the most loved saints of Italy, 

Saint Nicholas of Bari. These extracts, from a diary kept last year, describe 
the climax of the so-called “Maggio Barese”: the arrival of the pilgrims 
at the Basilica of San Nicola (where the saint’s remains lie) and the 
procession to the Adriatic the following morning. 

Wednesday: The pilgrims have been coming in since early morning, 
arriving in bursting coach-loads from Apulia, the Abruzzi, the Basilicata, 
and parts of Campania and Calabria, from poor remote villages, deeply 
attached, to traditional ways of life. A Northern Italian asks: “Do you 
think even today these people really understand the Bourbons no longer 
reign in Naples?” The Prior of the Basilica seemed, however, disappointed; 
there'd have been more than 20,000, he said, instead of 15,000, if the 
pilgrims could have found more cheap lodgings. “The people here, you 
know, are all a bit Levantine, the usury that goes on in this city is some- 
thing unbelievable . . . . Down come our pilgrims and up go their prices.” 
The prior said he came from Trento. The pilgrims all make for the 
Basilica. Occasionally some wandered towards the modern parts of Bari, 
but the men with their thick flannel suits and ill-fitting black hats and the 
women dressed in serge skirts, thick cardigans, head scarves, coarse wimples 
or perhaps a mantilla, looked more out of place among the skyscraper 
office-blocks and the fast city traffic than a German tourist. Whether men 
or women, their hands are big, dark-brown coloured, and deeply wrinkled 
from Jong work on the land. They must surely be the kind of people 
Christ praised as the salt of the earth. By afternoon the cortile of the great 
church becomes filled. Pilgrims sit around in village groups, some families 
have been coming on this pilgrimage for generations. They eat something 
from their three days’ supply of cold food, talk to each other in maddeningly 
obscure Southern dialects, or just sleep stretched out on the paved court- 
yard. Every now and then a party rouse themselves, gather up their staves, 
crucifixes, and icons of Nicholas and go into the Basilica to pray before 
the sacred image of the saint, robed and illuminated far up in the nave. 
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Regardless of whether a service is going on or no, the women begin one of 
their strange-sounding pilgrim hymns to the saint— 

San Nicola va al mare, 

San Nico va vestut da marinai’ 
they sing over and over again, their voices wailing almost and always kept 
within a single octave. This coming and going about the nave continued 
for hours, reaching a climax when the setting sun’s rays, coming in through 
the immense opened west doors, threw a warm brown light on the white stone 
walls of the Basilica and on the dense black mass of the pilgrims kneeling 
in the pews or on the floor below. Late at night: still warm as on an English 
summer day. Pilgrims, in groups, sleeping all over the open courtyard of 
the Basilica. On May 9, 1087, a small fishing boat put into Bari harbour 
with Saint Nicholas’ remains rescued from the Saracens in Lycia, Asia 
Minor. The Baresi had beaten Venice to securing a powerful adjunct 
to a medieval city’s prestige—and prosperity. (During the Middle Ages 
Bari was one of the greatest Italian pilgrimage centres, second only to Rome.) 
Saint Nicholas was immediately adopted as patron saint of the city, 
particularly of its fishing community. 

Thursday: At 6 a:m., to the chicchiricchi of some cockerels and the 
tolling of a single immense bell of the Basilica (it completely “fills”, with its 
tones and overtones, echoes and re-echoes, the small square directly under 
the Campanile), Saint Nicholas leaves the church to begin his journey to 
the sea. Stopping on the way through the city at street corners for the ` 
pilgrims to venerate the image, the procession eventually comes to a halt 
in the Piazza Mercantile. A Mass is celebrated here by “His Excellency the 
Most Reverend Archbishop of Bari and Grand Prior of the Basilica of 
Saint Nicholas”, Mons. N. For nearly an hour before the pilgrims filed 
into the piazza, lining themselves in front of an improvised altar. The 
women, all carrying candles and walking slowly forward with long staves 
brilliantly decorated with dyed feathers, grasses, and those mountain 
flowers that nestle in the hills of Southern Italy, again sing their pilgrim 
hymns .... The mencarry banners from their village churches with 
names recording pilgrimages of other years. In the fish market behind, 
instead of the day’s sales, trestle-tables and benches have been put out 
and other pilgrims breakfast off eels, mussels, and more exotic fish I am 
unable to recognise or name, all sold from stalls. Some of the fish don’t 
seem quite dead, they flop around in shallow bowls. When an eel slides 
cunningly out a small boy rushes up and flips it back in again. I content 
myself with a cold pizza and a little vin rosé. Behind mea pilgrim, younger 
than most, stops breast-feeding her baby while the father bends over to 
kiss it. 

Framed images, statuettes, prayer aids, postcards, local rock or toffee, 
peanuts, all from itinerant vendors and raspingly expensive. For those 
really bent on obtaining the best of both worlds I see there are lucky 
charms and medicine powders from “the Mysterious Fast”, 

To watch Saint Nicholas go to sea I decided to take no “democratic” 
chances. Everything has been arranged and I am accompanied to my place 
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on the jetty—beside the Archbishop’s dais—by a most obliging Carabinieri 
officer in full ceremonial uniform. A short wait and then we hear the 
(slightly amateurish) sounds of the Civic Band as the procession, coming 
from the piazza, makes its way along the promenade. They have been 
playing one tune, “The Song of the People of Bari to Saint Nicholas” 
I read on the bandsmen’s parts, a likeable four-square tune reminiscent of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, ali the way through the city. Then comes 
the saint, carried by twelve pilgrims, perspiring and uncomfortable in their 
Sunday best. A wooden, apparently Baroque, carved figure of life size, 
Saint Nicholas is dressed in rich robes whose swaying movements responding 
to the men’s tread give him a marionette-like animation. His golden halo 
glitters in the fierce sun though it is only 10 o’clock. At his feet, on the 
elaborate stand, lay garlands of flowers—overblown arum lilies swamping 
carnations, roses, and all else. Monks followed and novitiates, boys from 
the seminaries, Civic Guards dressed in buckle shoes, wigs, and tricornes, 
and then, at the rear (what would Cavour have said?), the civic dignitaries 
with the prefect a little aloof. The town council has just been dissolved, 
none of the groups could agree on forming a governing majority and so 
there is no mayor. The procession halts before the Archbishop, who has 
had some difficulty putting his mitre on; it looked very new and the sides 
would not open easily. Standing before the saint he listens patiently with 
the crowd as peasants come forward to a microphone invoking the blessing 
of San Nicola on us all and testifying to the efficacy of his intervention. 
“I am Florindo M. from San G. I have a little grandson. He was blind in 
one eye. The doctors could do nothing. He was going blind in the other 
and then San Nicò in his grace. . . .”” I cannot understand any more as 
his voice thickens with emotion... . 

The Archbishop leads the procession to the head of the jetty. Reciting 
the ‘‘Sailor’s Prayer to Saint Nicholas”, he consigns a phial of the saint’s 
Holy Manna to the waters and ends by asking God’s Blessing on the 
fruitful seas. Amid the hooting of ships’ sirens and fireworks—the Baresi 
are very proud of their skill: I find the effect under an utterly clear azure 
sky tensing—the sacred image is embarked and taken slowly out to a fishing 
trawler lying off the harbour. Hundreds of people follow in rowing 
boats . . . . All day, while Saint Nicholas stays “at sea”, pilgrims have 
been going out to venerate his image on the beflagged poop of the ship. 
Back in the Basilica, the crowds don’t seem any Jess. A service is going on 
but the saint’s shrine is now empty. A Dominican preaches, a meditation 
on the significance of “il nostro grande santo”. He has a fine evangelical 
voice— when I left after an hour it was only because I could not stand for 
much longer. The possible union of all Christian Churches, particularly 
between Catholics and the Greek Orthodox Church. “Perhaps,” the 
Dominican declared, “if the people of Russia had been more devoted to 
Saint Nicholas they would have escaped all the terrible things they have 
suffered since 1917.” Apparently a small party of Russian pilgrims in 
1957 managed to get permission from the Soviet authorities and reached 
Bari. Outside, some pilgrims are buying phials of the Holy Manna. They 
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kiss the little bottles as they receive them. The manna, with its healing 
properties, has, they say, exuded from the saint’s bones for centuries . . 
Belief in the manna, the prior said, was not an article of faith, When the 
crypt of the Basilica was restored to its original eleventh-century austerity 
five years ago they took the opportunity to examine the saint’s remains 
lying in a stone vault under the altar. Lest the dampness they found should 
damage the relics they were put into a new vault. Every so often a pontifical 
commission inspect the remains. So far, I gathered, they have remained 
dry. ... If this continues the Church will try gradually to break the 
pilgrims of their belief in the manna. 

In the Communist Party headquarters in the town everywhere looked 
deserted. Eventually, however, I found a solitary clerk completing his 
football pools. I ask what he thinks of all the celebrations. “Beh . . ., 
he replies after a lengthy pause, “what do you want me to say? If these 
vecchiette (old women) find some solace for their hard lives in these things, 
I don’t see why we aen stop them.” 


RICHARD Wicc. 


POLAR SUBMARINES 


HE conception of polar submarines, in commerce and strategy, is 
nothing new. For some fifteen years polar specialists in the United 
States and the Soviet Union have been studying the feasibility of 

launching submarine equivalents of the new trans-polar “short cut” air 
routes between Europe and the Far East via the Far North. 

The trans-arctic air schedules operated by Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
. Trans-Canada Airlines, Scandinavian Airlines, etc., emerged from twenty 
years of experiment in polar aviation (with the emphasis on the last ten). 
The success of present experiments beneath polar ice rests on the efforts 
of polar and marine specialists since the early ’thirties, starting in 1931, 
when the late Australian polar explorer Sir Hubert Wilkins took the 
submarine Nautilus under the polar pack. Some considered his voyage 
under the ice towards the North Pole to be little more than a stunt, with no 
practical application. 

On the other hand the flights by Amundsen, Byrd, Ellsworth, between 
Spitzbergen and Alaska were hailed as epics, as was the Russian trail- 
blazing across the Arctic Ocean between Moscow and Alaska. These and 
other polar flights were seen, vaguely, as the shape of aviation to come. 
For centuries navigators held the polar pack in fear, and with good 
reason, for the annals of Davis, Foxe, Frobisher, Hudson and Franklin, 
and so many others are full ‘of disaster. Nevertheless, while aviators were 
blazing spectacular trails across the Arctic Ocean polar specialists were 
thinking, tentatively, in terms of trans-polar marine routes, i 

It must be remembered that only in these last few years have we come 
to close acquaintance with the Arctic Ocean.. Before the war our know- - 
ledge of its ice conditions and currents, and the topography of its shores, 
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was limited. Few had flown over its 4,500,000 square miles of sea ice. 
Fewer had penetrated it to any extent by sea. And of course only one 
submarine had dived under its surface of moving ice. 

But polar specialists were not slow to see the lesson in the German, 
Japanese and British submarines that acted as cargo-oil-carriers during the 
war. And they saw an object lesson in the four U-boats that for two 
summers operated from under the pack ice off the approaches to the ports 
of Arctic Russia. They confirmed that submarines could, indeed, navigate 
under and among pack ice; and sink enemy shipping navigating polar 
waters, at least once firing torpedoes from beneath polar floes. 

The Russians, whose “ice navigation” has always been paramount, had 
opened an important sea route along the 3,000 mile coastline between the 
White Sea ports and the far promontory of Siberia opposite Alaska. - 

Its purpose was not just propaganda. It sprang from the discovery of 
vast ore fields in the polar regions of the Soviet Union; and it resulted in 
the construction of harbours and port installations such as Igarka, and 
those on the River Ob, Yenessi, Lena and so on, and also chains of radar 
stations supported by meteorological and navigational stations. 

Professor Schmidt, the Russian responsible for establishing this, the so- 
called Northern seaway, also evolved, with the help of the polar specialists 
Tarassov and Zobov, an interlocking plan for cargo submarines to operate 
along this coast, in seas often clad in exceedingly heavy pack ice. 

The U.S.S.R. has not announced whether this cargo submarine service 
has been launched. But it is certain that submarines of the Soviet navy 
regularly operate along the coast of northern European Russia and Siberia, 
gaining experience that may, one day, be put to commercial purpose. 

In a letter to me, dated October, 1957, the Assistant Director of the 
National Institute of Oceanography, Wormley, Surrey, Dr. J. N. Carruthers, 
wrote: 

There seems no good reason to doubt that submarine cargo traffic 
could be possible in the Arctic, and that there has been talk of sub- 
marines possessing means of boring holes through the ice above them in 
emergencies, 

Meanwhile news had leaked out from Leningrad that the aforementioned 
Tarassov had designed a submarine fitted with gear designed to reduce 
the impact of surfacing among sea ice, or to melt a way through icefields in 
emergency. It was also reported that the Northern Seaway organisation 
had drawn up plans for emergency rescue “dromes” situated on the frozen 
sea of the Arctic Ocean, from which amphibious vehicles and aircraft 
could go to the aid of cargo submarines that might be in distress. 

All this was looking far ahead. Submarines were yet to attain the ability 
to remain submerged for the long periods necessary to navigation under 
a partly ice-clad ocean exceeding 4,000,000 square miles. 

The possibility of atomic power for submarines gave a still somewhat 
Jules Verne-ian conception a different colour. And the ever increasing 
penetration ‘of Arctic seas, and the improvement of radar and other 
navigational aids, produced not only a new attitude towards polar navigation 
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but information suggesting that, given suitable craft and power units, it 
would be possible to launch trans-arctic marine routes. 

Also, the developments in aviation brought polar seas and polar coasts 
within easy range. 

Research centres were established along the coast of Alaska, notably 
at Point Barrow, where the U.S. Navy maintains a major scientific base, 
which was visited, not infrequently, by Sir Hubert Wilkins. 

Canadian scientific organisations carried out oceanographical and 
meteorological (etc.) research in the Arctic Ocean, from the coast of 
Continental Canada and the islends that lie to the north, in the Arctic 
Ocean itself. In Greenland, American and Danish interests were similarly 
engaged. And the Soviet Union joined the West in establishing research 
stations on ice-islands—giant icebergs and ice floes in the Arctic Ocean 
itseli—for studying bottom topography, currents, wind, meteorological 
conditions and so on. 


Undoubtedly the biggest single step towards the marine penetration of 
polar seas sprang from the construction of the Distant Early Warning 
(radar) Line that spans the ice-locked coast of Alaska, Arctic Canada and 
Greenland. It was established in the mid-’fifties largely by sea-lift, with 
major convoys (one of 57 ships aided by ice-breakers) operating northwards 
through the Bering Straits, and smaller convoys northwards up the east 
coast of Canada. 

Now not only polar specialists, but increasing numbers of marine minds, 
were acclimatised to the idea of “ice navigation”. 

Powerful ice-breakers would be a necessary adjunct to polar submarine 
operation, naval or civil. The Dew Line prompted the construction of 
several major ice-breakers, of which both the United States and Canada 
now had considerable fleets, Canada’s comprising five of up to 6,000 tons as 
of May, 1959, with two building. 

Thus, with forward planning, the West finds itself with both considerable 
knowledge of navigational hazards in the Arctic Ocean and of submarines 
capable of facing these hazards. 

There can be no doubt that this “forward planning” includes the use of 
naval submarines in the Arctic Ocean and its approaches. 

In pre-nuclear days, submarines of the Royal Navy made tentative probes 
beneath the ice floes of “Northern Waters”, with some success. American 
submarines were similarly engaged in the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
Doubtless Soviet underwater craft were operating from the great naval 
base of Kamchatka, opposite Alaska, sailing northwards through the Bering 
Straits into polar waters, and also sailing from Murmansk and Archangel 
northwards under the ice and north-eastwards through the Kara Straits 
into the essentially Soviet waters flanking the Arctic coast of European 
Russia and Siberia. 

These were probing voyages, not unlike the early flights across the Arctic. 
Ocean from Spitzbergen and Moscow to Alaska. 

The advent of the nuclear submarine, with its ability to remain submerged 
for long periods, means that American naval forces, operating from naval 
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bases in “metropolitan” America, will be able to launch missiles from off 
the Siberian coast, at the main industrial centres of Russia’s Arctic Regions, 
and also at industrial centres in the heart of Continental Siberia, and 
accomplish this while hidden, from aerial reconnaissance, beneath Arctic 
seas. In time, for certain, the U.S.S.R. will be able to emulate this 
possibility. The difference is that the U.S.A. and Canada have only one 
major military base in their Arctic and sub-Arctic areas, Fairbanks in 
Alaska, and no major industrial cities north of Edmonton, which is 1,400 
miles from the Arctic Coast, north of which lies a major archipelago, the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands, which sprawl into the Arctic Ocean to within 
500 miles of the Pole itself. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has a 
number of important industrial—mining, timber, hydro-electric, etc.— 
centres along her polar coastline and on Siberian rivers that flow into the 
Arctic Ocean that would be within easy striking distance of even com- 
paratively short-range missiles mounted on submarines sailing serenely 
beneath polar ice. 

In the meantime, geological surveys in the Arctic have revealed some 
of the world’s largest ore-fields. Much of this ore lies along its ice-clad 
coasts, with great quantities of iron in Baffin Island, where mining com- 
panies have staked 1,700 claims, and on the coast of Hudson Bay, on the 
Belcher Islands in the southern part of The Bay; nickel is being mined at 
Rankin, deep in Hudson Bay. Copper and other ores have been located 
in commercial quantities on Canada’s Arctic coast. Considerable oil fields 
have been found in the Canadian “North”. 

The problem has always been to broach this natural wealth. There are 
plans to build port installations on the polar coast of North America, to 
maintain Distant Early Warning “sites”. 

The present trans-polar civil air routes were made possible by the con- 
struction of military airfields in the Arctic, and the installation of military 
radar chains, navigational and other services. These, and such port in- 
stallations as are—and are to be—installed along polar coasts would greatly 
help towards the introduction of the under-ice submarine. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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RIVER SONG 


Old Thames, your song’s not new, 
Yet sing to us your ancient tune, 

Sing the slow swing of the earth 
Nearer the moon. 


Old Thames, you never sleep, 
Carry our yesterdays away, 

When the night is dark and deep 
Flow towards the day. 


Old Thames, you never die 
© Carry the city on your arm, 
Bear it light with clouds and sky 
Mirrored in your calm. ğ 


Old Thames, your time’s not ours, 
Go in your tidal flow to sea, 

London marks the march of hours, 
River time runs free. 


Valerie Minogue 





HEAYENSPUN 


When He made her cheeks God took the tails 

Of the wild East Wind and swept the flaming sky 

At sunset: next, He paled the robin’s breast 

To mix a downy brick-red with the flame: 

And then he daubed the canvas of her face 

With the coloured brush of wind. When that was dry 
He burnished it with fireglow: then God saw 

The lazy peat-smoke dwindling in the sky. 

He laced that smoke into her flowing hair, 

Tempered and muted all His work with dusk, 

Put salt-spray on her lips, surveyed what He had done, 
And said: “Go, tell the painted world that you are Heavenspun.” 


R. L. Cook 
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CHARLES AND CROMWELL 

In the sequel to The King’s Peace, Miss Wedgwood narrates the struggle between 
King and Parliament, county by county, linked with national perspectives. Copious 
references indicate wide research and give this the authority of an original document, 
enlivened by fine prose and arresting sketches. Pym, the masier-manager of parlia- 
ment opened the political battle with the Grand Remonstrance. It heralded the 
conflict between right and right, between legal and regal loyalties and the loyalties 
of conscience and liberty. Before such integrities reason faltered. When Henderson 
“reasoned” with the surrendered king, he discovered to his amazement a Tectitude> 
as exalted as his own. The Manchester-Cromwell dialogue only touched the fringe. 
“If we fight a hundred times and beat him ninety-nine times he will still be king. 
But if he beat us once, we shall be hanged and lose our estates”. “My Lordifthis be 
so, why did we take up arms?” For faith was as fierce as politics and fiercer than 
prudence. Parliament fought against prelacy and prerogative. In that passion 
Laud “Satan’s second child” was executed. Cromwell rejoiced at the Marston 
slaughter (“God made thein as stubble to our sword”) and at the dead at Naseby 
(“This is none other but the hand of God. . .) Faced with Montrose’s victories, 
a general fast was proclaimed to propitiate the Almighty, whose work all believed 
they were doing. 

War as usual demoralised. There was little chivalry on either side; there were 
desertions, informers, lootings, treacheries (Sir John Hurrey was not the only 
turncoat who turned it several times), firing of homes, towns sacked (Brentford, 
Bolton, Marlborough, Leicester, Aberdeen), prisoners slaughtered (Leslie promised 
quarter at Philiphaugh; as the Ministers objected the defeated were hanged and 
drawn on the march). All expected a decision in one battle. But as the war endured 
resources weighted the scales. Those who had lent money pressed for its continuance 
to get their money back. The Irish war grew into a gigantic speculation in land. 
So the king was worn down till Hopton took over his “dissolute, undisciplined, 
wicked, beaten army”. Charles claimed that his cause was that of every king in 
Christendom but he badly represented royalty. His council degenerated from a 
centre of government to a centre of intrigue, and grew tarnished by the Rupert- 
Digby feud. So nurtured was he in his convictions, that while assuring his subjects 
that he repudiated Catholicism and would remain true to the Church of England, he 
sought the alliance of Catholic Irish and Spaniards. Miss Wedgwood evokes the 
passions and tragedies of this civil war with sympathy and scholarship. She does 
not seek to interpret the conflict in Marxian or partisan terms but sustains a tradition 
of objectivity. She proves herself an historian-of noble rank. Victor COHEN 
The King’s War, 1641-1647. By C. V. Wedgwood. Collins, 35s. 


IRISH ELECTIONS - 

The Irish electors will soon be called upon to decide in a referendum whether 
they will maintain the election system they have used for the past 36 years (Pro- 
portional Representation) or whether they will revert to the British system. To 
make such a decision they need to be informed of the nature and effects of both, 
but that information has not been supplied from official sources. Indeed, Govern- 
ment speakers have often misled them—claiming, for instance, that the invariable 
tendency is for P.R. to produce many parties and the British system few, although 
in the case of Eire and Northern Ireland the reverse has occurred. Dr. Ross’s book 
describes with admirable clarity the nature of both systems, and leaves no room for 
doubt that the principle of P.R. is a commonsense one, simple enough to be applied 
by any elector of sufficient capacity to cast an intelligent vote under any system. He 
also examines in detail the results of Eire’s 14 contested elections under P.R. This 
book is the only convenient source of information regarding the fortunes of the 
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parties in the complete series of these elections. It also draws attention to instances 
in which the voters have used the power which the system gives them to elect the 
particular person they prefer, and thereby reject another candidate of the same 
party, even though this may be contrary to the wishes of the party organisation. 
Dr. Ross also gives a brief, but considered, review as to the probable effects of 
changing to the British system. 

The chapter “The System and Democracy” makes the important point that no 
method of election or selection can guarantee good government ; it can only “permit 
and encourage” or “thwart and impede or even prevent” good government. The 
Irish election system, he suggests, is likely to encourage good government, develop- 
ing the qualities necessary for this by placing on the elector a high degree of 
responsibility corresponding to his freedom of choices. There is a short discussion 
of coalition versus one-party government, and presumably we may look forward to 
further development of this important subject in the larger book on Irish elections 
which Dr. Ross is preparing. The Irish Election System can be recommended not 
only to the Irish but to all who seek factual information and thought-provoking 
deductions about the actual working of elections. Joun FITZGERALD 


The Irish Election System. By J. F.S. Ross. Pall Mall Press. Cloth 10s. 6d., Paper 3s. 6d. 


RESISTANCE TO HITLER 


Professor Ritter, the German historian, relates a central chapter in the history 
of the German resistance in a biography of the principal civilian leader of this 
tragic and unsuccessful movement. The hero of his story, Carl Goerdeler, stands 
in the front rank among the men who tried to overthrow Hitler’s regime; the aim 
achieved, he was chosen by his fellow conspirators to become the Chancellor in a 
new government. Alas, the plot failed and he was executed in the first days of 
February, 1945. An ex-mayor of Leipzig, he became well-known later as Reich 
commissar of price control, and resigned in April, 1937, owing to his frequent 
clashes with the ruling party. After his resignation he became the leader of the 
opposition, the focus of internal and external crises, of national and international 
aspirations, of courage and vacillation, of the personal and political clash of small 
and heterogeneous groups and cliques. i 

While we must pay homage to the courage of Goerdeler and his friends in 
standing up to Hitler and trying to remove him at a very late hoùr, we must also 
conclude that Goerdeler lacked essential qualities to cleanse the Augean stables. 
Together with competent German critics, we must point out that his lack of informa- 
tion was unbelievable and that he suffered from a complete lack of feeling for 
reality. To the conspirators of July 20 he appeared so muddleheaded and gossipy 
that they concealed the date of the plot from him. One must mention his facile 
optimism, his false prophecies, the dilettantism of his opinions about conditions 
abroad. The German edition of this biography reproduces an astonishing docu- 
ment, a peace plan of Goerdeler written in the late summer or autumn of 1943, and 
addressed to English readers. He suggested a peace settlement which would leave 
Austria and the Sudetenland to Germany, and in the east the whole of Poland under 
ihe flimsy pretext of temporary occupation. The main purpose of this document is 
zo warn England against bolshevism whose triumph would mean the end of Euro- 
Dean culture. , 

While he was writing it, millions of Jews were being slaughtered in the east, 
nevertheless he suggested that Germany should, as a St. Michael in shining armour, 
þrotect European culture against Russian barbarism. He concludes with a vision 
of the future which might have been attractive around 1900: England to dominate 
the seas while Germany protects the continental land mass. This document speaks 
for itself. The man who wrote it and was regarded by his friends as the future 
Chancellor, lived in a vacuum and completely misjudged the temper of the world 
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alliance which Hitler’s crimes had forged around his country. It was written about 
six months after Casablanca (January, 1943) with its demand for unconditional 
surrender. When Goerdeler elaborated these ideas, we were already on the road to 
Teheran (November-December, 1943) when the Allies came to final conclusions 
about the future of Germany. The Curzon line was then adopted as the new eastern 
frontier of Poland and, as compensation for her losses in the east, the Oder line 
as the new western border. 

Such was the hard reality, and, confronted with this background, we are forced 
to the conclusions that Goerdeler and his friends lived in a world of illusions when 
they still suggested a solution which would let Germany emerge as a victorious 
power. Possession of Austria, the Sudetenland and Poland would have guaranteed 
Germany’s hegemony in the east as well as in central Europe. His dreams, if ever 
they reached the desk of a responsible western statesman, must have called forth 
laughter only and indignation. His tragic end invites our sympathy, but we cannot 
overlook that he was a continental politician of the old Bismarckian school for 
whom Germany would still be the centre of the world. When we investigate his 
or his friends’ ideas of a future settlement, we must conclude that there was no 
easy way out. The Juggernaut of war could not be stopped, and the cup had to be 
emptied to the dregs. MARCEL P. Hornik 


The German Resistance. By Gerhard Ritter. George Allen and Unwin. 


GAUTIER THE MAN 


The expressed aim of this detailed biography of Théophile Gautier (1811-1872) 
is to remedy misunderstanding and neglect. And indeed Gautier, who is currently 
remembered for little more than his flamboyant dress at the first night of Hernani in 
1830, for two Romantic novels and for a collection of poems of Parnassian crafts- 
manship, comes to life as a colourful figure to whom anecdotes cling, as a writer of 
short stories, as a recorder of extensive travels and as a discriminating critic of the 
arts who was obliged for over 40 years to wrest a living from journalism. Eccentric 
and temperamental he certainly was, capable of outrageous selfishness, of self- 
assured ebullience, in life as in art devoted to an unattainable idea], while living 
between two mistresses and three children and surrounded by a menagerie of cats 
and white rats. His correspondence is still not freely available, but from letters 
Miss Richardson was allowed to consult and from Gautier’s writings for periodicals 
(which he estimated would fill nearly three hundred volumes) she has brought to 
light a mine of information. Despite persistent grumbling about his lot, Gautier 
enjoyed no small measure of celebrity. To follow the course of his life is to meet 
not only many literary figures of the day—Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Balzac, Flaubert, 
the Dumas—but to witness the splendours of the Second Empire, its salons and 
official receptions, the Exhibition of 1867, the opening of the Suez Canal and finally 
the tribulations of 1870 in Paris, to which Gautier deliberately returned from the 
safety of Switzerland. 

If we are reminded rather too frequently of Gautier’s well-known remark: 
“I am a man for whom the visible world exists,” there can be no doubt that his 
early training as a painter, from which he was deflected by a chance reading of 
Hugo’s Les Orientales, is the key to the sensitive perception which characterises his 
writings. He could with more conscious awareness than others of his time advocate 
a synthesis of the arts. Art, which expresses an aspiration to beauty, was for Gautier 
a religion, to be practised for its own sake. Prepared to extol beauty wherever he 
found it, and for him it was ideally manifest in ancient Greece, he warmed to the 
eighteenth century without denigrating modernity, insisting—surprisingly in view 
of his abiding mistrust of the bourgeois—on the practical applications of art and 
the place it could occupy in the home. Poignantly regretting the transitoriness of 
all beauty he endeavoured in his criticism to fix in enduring prose the transient 
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achievements of his age whether in stage décor, in acting, in musical performance or 
in painting. 

Throughout the book Miss Richardson sees Gautier as one who always remained 
true to his 1830 Romanticism, yet whose work adumbrated the literary movements 
of the late nineteenth century; and in her concluding chapter which deals with the 
debt of contemporaries and succeeding generations, she draws together a wide 
range of pronouncements by critics. It would have been useful however if Gautier’s 

' Parnassian affinities had been more fully indicated. The Parnassian element can 
scarcely be dismissed simply on the grounds of Gautier’s self-revelation in his 
writing. Le Parnasse contemporain is not mentioned although Gautier contributed - 
some poems to it, admittedly not his best, while the accredited leader of the Par- 
nassian movement, Leconte de Lisle, makes an unexplained appearance as honouring 
Gautier after his death; of any connections with Gautier during the latter’s lifetime 
nothing is said. But Miss Richardson set out primarily to present Gautier the man 
and this she has done in an absorbing book. ` 

VERA J. DANIEL 
Théophile Gautier. By Joanna Richardson. Max Reinhardt. 30s. 


NOVELS 


Marek Hlasko’s The Eighth Day of the Week 1s a stark, documentary novel by 
one of Poland’s angry young men. The only difference between him and the British 
variety is that, as a young man in contemporary Poland, Mr. Hlasko has far more” 
reason, has a right if anyone has, to be angry. His novel should serve to remind us, 
with shame, of our acquiescence in the martyrdom of an ally; an acquiescence that 
has not led to “relaxation of tension” but to frost-bite in the cold war. To be frank, 
Mr. Hlasko’s book is not a very good one. Chapter Five, for example, which is 
compact of obscenities, has more than a slight air of puerility; but Agnieszka, his 
heroine, has human stature and moves us to compassion. This is less a work of 
fiction than a heartfelt cry of protest, of pain and disgust with present conditions, 
from the country for whose independence we fought and, in effect, lost the last war. 

Mrs. Mona Williams is a kind of minor, female Marquand without the master’s 
immense competence or his encyclopaedic knowledge of the moeurs of patrician 
and professional Americans. The main characters in The Marriage are a psycho- 
pathically frustrated husband and an incredibly naive wife bourgeoning, artistically 
and otherwise, at forty. For her eternal triangle Mrs. Williams puts her sensual, 
childish wife between moralist husband, who loves and, in the last resort, under- 
stands her after his fashion, and over-civilized professor who is ensnared by feeling. 
The professor’s errors of taste in the final climacteric are revealing. Here are real 
if not very interesting people mismanaging their lives. The professor and the wife’s 
feminist friend, who have theories about Life, are shown to know least about living. 

In The Bell Miss Iris Murdoch, that blue-eyed girl of the Book Society, attempts 
to combine the, one hopes, alien themes of high Anglicanism and homosexuality. 
Her story of a lay community of mixed-up misfits has a curiously unsanctified air 
about it. Miss Murdoch seems almost totally devoid of the religious sense; but she 
lets herself go on the psychology of the repressed, and not-so-repressed, pervert. 
The symbolism of the new bell and of the old, legendary one that is improbably 
salvaged by the nice lad and the near-certifiable Dora, is interpolated and uncon- 
vincing. There are moments of high drama, not to say melodrama, but Miss 
Murdoch’s ‘“‘message”—which would seem to be that life catches up with those 
who run away from it—would scarcely seem to justify all the piling-on of self- 
induced agony. Nevertheless, Miss Murdoch’s evocation of the pathetic-cum-hair- 
raising community of Imber Court is a tour de force; but there is a coldness in her 
analysis that leaves our withers unwrung. The real case against the Imber community 
is that they are too busy trying to save their own souls to have time for the twin 
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lame dogs who desperately need their aid and their prayers. Problem for Anglican 
Benedictine readers: to sue or to turn the other cheek? 

Though it would not be far from the mark to call Nicholas Crabbe by Fr. Rolfe, 
the self-styled Baron Corvo, a study in persecution mania, it would be hard to deny 
that there was persecution. Publishers in Rolfe’s day were-less than scrupulous and 
though those against whom he unsuccessfully strove might not be so black as he 
painted them—they scarcely could be—they hardly emerge from this novel with 
enhanced reputations. Nicholas Crabbe is a case-history written by the patient in 
which the chief villains are Messrs. John Lane, Grant Richards and Henry Harland 
but anyone who came into contact with Rolfe eventually became, in his eyes, a 
disloyal friend or a deep-dyed villain. Poor Rolfe was his own worst enemy, and 
couldn’t help making enemies, but we may still see him as a twisted, tormented 
near-genius, struggling for dear life in a shark-infested publishers’ pool. 

Rilke’s The Cornet, we are told, was in every idealistic young German’s knapsack 
in the 1914-1918 war. One can understand this. It is informed by nostalgia, senti- 
ment and sentimentality; less invigorating but more transporting, or escapist, if you 
like, than the poetry of Rupert Brooke. Constantine FitzGibbon’s translation 
captuies something of the elusive beauty of this touchstone piece and has a dream- 
like quality. The hero’s love night with the adulterous countess has in it the doomed 
quality of Courtly love. Through the mud and blood of the Somme and Passchen- 
daele our enemies went into battle with a song of the Troubadours. LUKE PARSONS 
The Eighth Day of the Week. By Marek Hlasko. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The Marriage. By Mona Williams. Cassell. 16s: 
The Bell. By Iris Murdoch. Chatto & Windus. 15s. 


Nicholas Crabbe. By Fr. Rolfe. Chatto & Windus. 21s. 
The Cornet. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Wingate. 6s. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES ABROAD 


What’s Happening in China? (Macdonald. 15s.). Lord Boyd Orr and Peter 
Townsend, the one a visitor and the other a nine-years’ resident, collaborate to 
show the West something of the aspirations and the strength, with the portents 
for good or ill, of six hundred millions. Such a statement as: “The Communists 
won because they took the part of the peasant against the landlord, not because 
they had the backing of Russia” typifies the soundness of the author’s plea for 
information and exchange, unbedevilled by political bias, to combat the mutual 
distrust. 

Island of Love (Cassell. 21s.). Robert Langdon tells of the discovery of the earthly 
paradise of Tahiti, of Spaniards and Captain Cook, of the consequences of the 
Bounty’s breadfruit assignment, of missionaries, trade and politics, of the French 
Protectorate, and of the modern urge for independence, in a book whose only 
jar is its title. WUninhibited sexual behaviour and the diseased-crazed Gauguin 
are here; so too are Robert Louis Stevenson and Rupert Brooke. 

The Australian Legend (Oxford University Press. 45s.). Russel Ward traces the 
origins and development of this into the fact of its tremendous influence “on the 
attitudes of the whole Australian community”. Bushmen and gold-diggers in 
outback and hovel, nomads in stark country and convict founding fathers 
meant crude and disorderly living; they also gave resilience, a gift for hard work 
and a sturdy commonsense based on “mateship” to the twentieth-century 
national character. Dr. Ward has drawn extensively upon the folk-songs and 
balladry of his country, to the enrichment of his book and the unflagging enter- 
tainment of his readers. 

The Welfare State in New Zealand (George Allen and Unwin. 35s.). J. B. Cond- 
liffe’s is a guccess story of the Labour Party in opposition formulating its pro- 
gramme in the depression years that succeeded the 1914-1918 war and reaching 
its goal of social security after the second war. In a world that increasingly 
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demands highly trained specialists as well as “planned insulation” Professor 
Condliffe places the New Zealand of “a do-it-yourself tradition” and warns 
it in the vernacular not to push its luck too hard. 

Homer and the Aether (Macdonald. 16s.). John Cowper Powys, undeterred by 
advancing years, presents another of his mental stretching exercises in this para- 
phrase or “walking commentary” of the Iliad, with an imaginary companion to 
intervene and discuss in the idiom of today, and gradually to disarm those who 
prefer in various translations their Homer ‘straight’. If Aether speaks in the 
headlong and explosive style of Mr. Powys, as the critical Preface also demon- 
Strates they are both inspired interpreters for the mortals of 1959, when Zeus 
himself has ceased to laugh at the quarrelling gods. 

Documents on International Affairs 1956 (Oxford University Press: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 84s.). Noble Frankland, assisted by Vera King, 
selects, edits and introduces the three parts: The Middle East, Eastern Europe, 
and East/West Relations and Reactions. The pros and cons of the Baghdad 
Pact are viewed with a new attentiveness in the light of the Suez crisis and the 
U.N. negotiations; the reverberations of evolution in Poland, revolution in 
Hungary, Cyprus and North Africa stay loud, and Korea and China, the 
Soviet Union and the Atlantic Alliance, and the frustrations of German re- 
unification are storm centres still. 7 

Ethiopia Today (Oxford University Press. 25s.). Ernest W. Luther, Economist 
for the State Bank during his stay of six years in the country, surveys it in all its 
diversity of topography, climate, races, languages and customs. While the econ- 
omic impact of trade, foreign investment, road improvement, monetary and fiscal 
reform have changed its face in the last 15 years, the author is emphatic that “a 
great deal more remains to be accomplished before Ethiopia can rank herself 
among the civilized nations of the world”—fortunate she is in Haile Selassie, 
“one of the few with imagination and vision”. 

The Bridge on the Drina (George Allen and Unwin. 18s.). Ivo Andric’s chronicle 
in the Serbo-Croat language—awarded Yugoslavia’s highest literary prize—is 
translated by Lovett Edwards, who contributes a useful Foreword. The bridge 
spans three centuries of history and more, and endures; so do the local and reli- 
gious conflicts of the Bosnian peasant, and past torments and horrors are collec- 
tively remembered. Truth, insight and sympathy are claimed for the author’s 
Portraits of those whose destinies took them back and forth across the river. 

A Great Swiss Newspaper (Oxford University Press. 18s.). Elizabeth Wiskemann 
in a luxuriously produced and illustrated volume records the history of Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung which began in 1780 in prosperous and charming surroundings. 
Its radical aims have long since been achieved and in twentieth century Europe 
its unbending conservatism yet denies all totalitarian creeds. Neutral Switzer- 
land is exemplified by this proud paper, in whose honour the experiences and 
studies of Professor Wiskemann peculiarly fit her to speak. 

The Romance of the Rubaiyat (Macmillan and Allen and Unwin. 25s.). A. J. 
Arberry’s exercise in evolution—entailing the reprinting of Edward Fitz- 
.Gerald’s First Edition with Introduction and Notes—from Persian poet- 
astfonomer to English country gentleman, makes a delightful lesson for Omar 
lovers. The authorship of the disregarded masterpiece was first proclaimed in 
March, 1876, in the pages of the Contemporary Review, 17 years after publica- 
tion and 13 since Ruskin had written: “I do not know in the least who you are, 

' but do with all my soul pray you to find and translate some more of Omar 
Khayyam for us: I never did—till this day—read anything so glorious to my 
mind as this poem . . .” The same mounting excitement, for so,much beauty 
and for so delicious a sadness, returns as one begins to read it again, unhindered 
by Detective-Professor Arberry’s masterly clues. - GRACE BANYARD 
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THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION AS A 


PRESSURE GROUP: II 
By GEORGE ALLEN, Fellow of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 


N the May number of The Contemporary we saw how the climate of 
opinion built up over the last 13 years has eased the task of the N.F.U. 
leaders in securing the Union’s objectives. We may now look a little 

more closely at the ways in which they have benefited from this situation. 

Since the beginning of the war the Union leaders have maintained a 
deliberate decision to remove agricultural policy as much as possible from 
the arena of party politics. This has proved a wise and most important 
move, giving the Union much wider and friendlier contacts than would 
otherwise have been the case. Before 1939 the Union did on occasions 
run its own candidates in parliamentary elections; otherwise it tended to 
be almost predominantly associated with the Conservative Party, and when 
it gave its blessing on party candidates, as it did occasionally, they were 
usually Conservatives. When Reginald Dorman-Smith, a past-president 
of the N.F.U., became Minister of Agriculture in 1939, it had a strong 
temptation to consolidate its existing Conservative connections. 

Instead, it has built up the widest possible parliamentary links. It worked 
for and has obtained an Inter-Party Committee on Agriculture in the 
House of Commons and uses it as its main source of influence there. It 
has cultivated and brief spokesmen on both sides of the House. In con- 
sequence, it can usually rely on full support from both Conservative and 
Labour spokesmen whenever agricultural policy is being discussed in the 
Commons—for example, in the debate on horticultural tariffs in 1957. If 
the N.F.U. had remained closely associated with the Conservative Party 
during the last 20 years, it might have found that sooner or later agriculture 
would have become more of a party political matter than it now is. By 
maintaining its bi-partisan approach it has done’a great deal to ensure 
that any latent urban bias in the Labour Party does not assert itself. 

Some of the more prominent members of the-Labour Party may believe 
that the agricultural vote can be won by more agricultural protection, 
but their task in getting appropriate agricultural policies accepted is made 
all the easier because the N.F.U. is not clearly affiliated with the 
Conservative Party and because very skilful briefing over a number of 
years has undoubtedly conditioned many Labour M.P.s to accepting N.F.U. 
arguments which, in different circumstances, they might have rejected or 
at least examined more critically. For example, if the N.F.U. had so 
organized its affairs as to appear as a Conservative pressure group, then 
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it might have found that its alleged political bargaining power in rural 
constituencies ‘would’ have been examined more thoroughly and that the 
Labour Party would have decided before long that the few politically 
marginal agricultural seats should not determine its agricultural policy. 

A second great advantage possessed by the N.F.U. is its direct and 
indirect command over the various kinds of expertise essential for a pressure 
group. It must be credited with making the most of its opportunities in 
building up this supply of expertise. The Union and the marketing boards 
have always been prepared to pay the rate for the job and, if necessary, 
to offer extremely high salaries to secure expert administrators and tech- 
nicians, in some cases experienced ex-civil servants. Accordingly, because 
of the complexity of many.of the detailed issues in agricultural policy, the 
Union secures great advantages when dealing with the general public, with 
M.P.’s and the parliamentary parties and with the Ministry of Agriculture. 
In the same way the Union’s opponents generally have suffered because they 

“could not command equivalent expertise, whether administrative, political 
or economic, the Egg Marketing Enquiry mentioned last month being a 
noteworthy exception. The marketing boards are a great asset. They are 
in no way directly responsible to Parliament, and through them the N.F.U. 
is able to exert most expert pressure on the Ministry of Agriculture and on 
Parliament without its activities being. open to active scrutiny. There is a 
Consumers’ Committee-appointed under the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
to keep a check on the activities of the boards. In its report in 1958 the 
Committee made several criticisms of them, but even so it failed to raise 
some important issues and could quite fairly have stated other criticisms 
much more vigorously. One would feel happier if it did not depend for 
its expert advice, as much as it appears to do, on the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


Although most farmers still show great loyalty to the Union, its successes 
` in the last 20 years must not be allowed to hide the possible internal strains 
and stresses which it may face in the future. Membership of the N.F.U. 
is completely voluntary, it does not attempt to obtain 100 per cent member- 
ship, and a tighter political organization would be most difficult to secure. 
Yet this rather loose form of political organization may have to cope in 
future with fundamental divergencies of interest among its members, both 
in production and in marketing. 

In production there are two overlapping conflicts of interest: first the ` 
arable versus the livestock producers, and secondly the large versus the 
small farm. Before the last war the great bulk of the gains from agricultural 
production went to the arable and wealthier farmers. Perhaps this was a 
reasonable division since they were most affected by the slump, but their 
comparative success must be explained in part by the greater effectiveness 
in pressing claims than was shown by the other farming interests. Before 
the war the House of Lords still exerted some important influence on 
agricultural policy, and it has Always tended to favour the arable and large 
farm interests. 5 
— It is inevitable that the larger farmers should predominate in the forma- 
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tion of N.F.U. policy and that they would naturally tend to see the main 
issues more in terms of their own problems and interests than in terms of 
those of the more numerous small farmers. At the same time, the 
geographically dispersed membership of the Union creates great difficulties 
in providing such effective organizational checks to ensure that the leaders 
are closely attuned to the interests of the rank and file. While it is true 
that the N.F.U. seems to have fought hard in recent years to maintain the 
price supports on those products most important to the smaller farmer— 
eggs, milk and bacon—we should not be surprised that it has not, until 
after the recent Small Farms’ Act, shown much interest in proposals for 
directly aiding small farms as alternatives to general price supports which 
aid every producer, whether rich or poor or whether in favoured or 
unfavoured regions. Even though the arable producers and the larger 
farmers and the wealthier districts were probably securing the bulk of the 
benefits of agricultural price supports and potection in the last 20 years, there 
have been considerable general gains all round, and these probably ensured. 
that the potential’ conflicts of interest remained submerged. A great help 
here has been the failure of the literature on agricultural policy to give 
much attention to the division of the benefits accorded to the industry. 

In the last few years there has been some slight change. The more fre- 
quent and more widely heard criticisms of agricultural policy and the 
tougher battles over agricultural price supports and protection and the 
increased pressure on farmers’ incomes seem to be briaging the internal 
conflicts more into the open, even though the strong group loyalty of most 
farmers means that there is, as yet, little serious dissension. 

Since the smaller farms are found predominantly in the west and north, 
and concentrate on livestock production, it is no coincidence that one 
of the most (unsuccessfully) rebellious branches of the N.F.U. is in North 
Devon and that in the last two years there has been a breakaway movement 
in Wales to establish a Farmers’ Union of Wales, admittedly to some extent 
fired by Welsh nationalism. Following the Torrington by-election last year, 
the Government introduced a special programme to aid small farmers, to 
be financed by funds that would otherwise have gone to the general support 
of agriculture. This measure, even though hastily conceived and imple- 
mented, is a reliable pointer to the future developments of policy. It seems 
likely to herald strong controversies within the ranks of the N.F.U. over 
the geographical and product division of agricultural subsidies. If so, the 
unity which, even the Torrington by-election showed, has been maintained 
so far may be effectively disrupted. a 

In the early 1930’s there were lively controversies on the desirability of 
marketing boards within the N.F.U. and among farmers generally. Indeed, 
one of the great ironies of agricultural politics during the last 30 years is 
that the marketing board approach seems to have been virtually foisted 
upon a largely dubious or suspicious N.F.U. by administrators in the 
Ministry of Agriculture who saw it as a means of raising the bargaining 
power and the incomes of producers. But these early conflicts apart, 
marketing boards have not yet proved a cause of important disagreement 
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within the N.F.U. The main internal controversy in marketing has con- 
cerned the rôle of farmers’ co-operatives. 

Twice there has been open conflict between the interested parties, once 
in the early 1930’s and again a few years ago. In the early 1920’s there 
were a limited number of agricultural and horticultural co-operatives, 
brought together in the Agricultural Organization Society which worked 
in parallel with but independently of the N.F.U. This body was wound up 
in 1924 when the N.F.U. undertook to promote co-operative marketing. 
This it did not do, and in the early 1930’s there were protracted con- 
ferences, organized by the Horace Plunket Foundation, between representa- 
tives of thé various farmers’ co-operatives, the N.F.U. and of the 
‘Co-operative Wholesale Society. Many complaints were made that the 
N.F.U. was not interested in co-operative marketing. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society proposed a closer association between itself and the 
. existing farmers’ co-operatives. This idea was not accepted, partly because 
farmers were doubtful of becoming closely linked with a body which existed 
primarily to represent consumers, partly because they were suspicious of 
its socialism and finally because, in the last resort, they thought that farmers 
should stick together at all possible costs. 

Nothing more was done until the end of the war. During the war the 
number of co-operatives increased considerably, especially in the marketing 
of eggs. In 1945 the Agricultural Co-operative Association was established 
with the N.F.U. as one of its founder members. By the early 1950’s the 
N.F.U. was clearly concerned at its small but ‘growing strength, and 
established a competitor, the Farmers’ Central Organization, which, the 
Agricultural Co-operative Association complained, was staffed to a con- 
siderable extent by personnel attracted away from it. After some prolonged 
negotiations, the rival bodies were merged into the Agricultural Co- 
operative Central Association, which was effectively controlled by the 
N.F.U. It really was a shot-gun marriage. The N.F.U. had. relied upon 
its greater strength to bring about the merger, knowing that in the last 
resort it could make the first claim on the loyalty of most farmers in the 
co-operatives. 

The number of marketing co-operatives continues to grow slowly and 
steadily, but the N.F.U. still does little to encourage them. Some farmers 
have important trading interests in marketing, particularly in horticultural 
: marketing, and probably many of them feel unwilling to give their energies 
to promoting competitors to themselves. Then, the great majority of farmers 
have been told for so long that the only effective way to reduce marketing 
costs or to stabilize prices is by establishing marketing boards; very great 
efforts will be required to make them think in other terms. However, if the 
Government should continue to stand firmly against proposals for additional 
marketing boards, as now seems to be the position, and if farmers, especially 
on the smaller farms, find it increasingly difficult to maintain their present 
prosperity, then there are bound to be greater demands to follow the 
co-operative path of farmers in Holland, Denmark and Sweden. Once 
again we may find that it is only the particular circumstances of the last 
20 years that have enabled the N.F.U. to control or hide conflicts which 
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are latent within its ranks. In this case,- however, the disagreements are 
not likely to be so fundamental as over price supports and protection. 
Instead, the effect is likely to be seen in disagreement among the leaders 
at national and county levels, and so in divided purpose and in ineffectual 
policies for some years. ` : 

In 1946 the Government made it quite clear that they would recognize 
no negotiating body representing farmers other than the N.F.U.* The value 
of this privileged position has been seen most clearly in the last two years. 
The Farmers’ Union of Wales, established as a breakaway movement from 
the N.F.U., has claimed direct participation in the Annual Price Review 
and consultation on other aspects of policy. Its requests have been refused 
and probably, but not yet certainly, the handicap will bring about its fairly 
rapid demise. As long as the Government are prepared to maintain this 
closed shop, the N.F.U. will clearly be in a strong position to face any 
disruptive conflicts which may develop between the arable and livestock 
interest or between the small and the large farmers. ; 

As long as the great majority of farmers all over the country are loyal 
to the N.F.U., the determination of the Government to recognize the N.F.U. 
as their sole negotiating body is probably to be explained simply in terms 
of vote-seeking. To some extent the same explanation must go a long way 
in explaining official attitudes to other aspects of agricultural policy, but 
in these cases we must look elsewhere for part of the answer. We saw 
last month how a climate of opinion had been evolved during the 1930’s 
and 1940’s favourable to many of the N.F.U.’s policies. Both politicians 
and administrators would often be supporting policies because they thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that they were either completely or in part correct in 
themselves. To provide but one more example here to those already given 
last month, many administrators had undoubtedly: come to think by the 
end of the war that much larger units of operation and centralized control 
in particular marketing industries would lead to the greatest improvement 
in efficiency. These ideas can be seen quite clearly in the Report on the 
Workings of the Agricultural Marketing Acts (the Lucas Report), published 
in 1947. The only real difference between the Lucas Report and the N.F.U. 
concerned the ultimate control of the proposed bodies that were to control 
the distribution of all agricultural produce. The Lucas Report thought in 
terms of. a Commodity Commission directly responsible to Parliament, 
while the N.F.U. wished to have marketing boards constituted as they had 
been before the war and responsible to itself. There was no real disagree- 
ment on the means of improving efficiency. : 

Perhaps one of the main achievements of the N.F.U. has been to convince 
politicians and the press that there is in Britain a political force which we 
could call tbe agricultural vote. At the time of the 1955 election we find 
the farming press stressing the N.F.U.’s warnings to both the Labour and 
Conservative Parties of the importance of agricultural policy in politically 
marginal rural constituencies, and after the election we find the Farmer and 


* Jt is interesting to note that this statement was accepted in Parliament and in the 
national press at the time without any important opposition. 
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Stockbreeder commenting that the Labour Party had “failed to cash in - 
on the rural vote with the agricultural policy it put forward.” 

Mr. David Butler, in the Nuffield College Survey of the 1955 General 
Election, commented: “Politicians often exaggerate the significance of the 
genuinely agricultural vote and fail to realize that there are few, if any, 
constituencies in which farmers, farm workers and their dependents com- 
prise even a quarter of the electorate.” Indeed, with a few exceptions such 
as South-West Norfolk where there are hardly any manufacturing industries, 
this agricultural vote is probably quite small. Less than five per cent of 
the working population in Great Britain is engaged in agriculture; even 
including those voters who think their livelihoods indirectly depend on a 
highly prosperous agriculture, probably not more than 15 per cent of 
voters in most rural constituences will have a strong direct and immediate 
vested interest in agricultural policies. 

Most of these “agricultural” voters will have strong political loyalties 
which are unlikely to be shaken by unpopular changes in agricultural 
policy. For example, with but a few exceptions, farm employees will not 
be influenced in their voting by the effects on their employers’ bank balances 
of an unfavourable Price Review. By now they probably all vote Labour 
except in those areas where the Liberal Party is strong, and if they were to 
vote Conservative it would be in response to policies having nothing to 
do with the land. Similarly, most farmers would be unwilling under almost 
any circumstances to vote Labour; they would regard it as unpatriotic. 
. Some might be prepared to shift from the Conservative Party to the 
Liberal Party, but one suspects that the very great majority, no matter how 
much they might grumble, and always excepting some fundamental change 
in agrictultural policy greatly to their financial disadvantage, would still 
vote Conservative. Finally, most of those voters indirectly dependent for 
their livings upon agriculture are probably influenced more by the general 
policies of the Government and of the Opposition than by what they do 
or Say for agriculture. 

Some light on the true strength of the agricultural vote and of its ability 
to bluff politicians into believing it stronger than it is, is shed by the 
Torrington by-election in 1958. The Barnstaple branch of the N.F.U. 
passed a resolution calling for a vote against the Government in view of 
the recent Price Review in order to make them change their policy. The 
active campaigning in the constituency of Sir Thomas Dugdale and Mr. 
Tom Williams was evidence that both Conservative and Labour Parties 
regarded the agricultural vote as most important. Yet after the result was 
declared, although many people still think differently and although the 
Government’s prompt reaction in introducing the Small Farm Bill suggests 
they thought differently, the contribution of agricultural discontent to the 
Liberal landslide was small. There was a 25 per cent drop in the Conserva- 
tive vote which in 1955 had been about two-thirds of the total poll, but the 
Daily Telegraph survey immediately after the election showed that only 
for three or four per cent of the voters had agriculture been an important 
issue affecting their decisions. 

Indeed, the attempt of the Barnstaple N.F.U. to secure a protest against 
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the Government was unpopular and unsuccessful. On April 13, 1958, the- 
Farmers’ Weekly reported local censures of the Barnstaple branch for its 
action on the grounds that the N.F.U. was non-political. The Farmer and 
Stockbreeder, in its leader of April 1, had already said: “The Torrington 

- by-election has emphasized the folly of attempting to make the Review a 
political issue by censuring the Government; the effect was merely to raise 
a wave of resentment against the agitators,” and goes on elsewhere in the 
same issue: “It might . . . be thought that the seed of the Barnstaple 
resolution would fall on fertile ground. It speaks volumes for the solid 
supra-political thinking and the intense union loyalties of the North Devon 
farmers .. . that the response was cold and unhospitable. Otherwise the 
Liberal vote might have been even larger.” True, in the very same issue - 
of the paper we find that the result at Torrington was “widely acclaimed. 
in this rural constituency as an indictment by North Devon farmers of the 
Government’s agricultural policy,” but it seems likely, as the limited in- 
formation of the Daily Telegraph polls suggests, that this comment largely 
reflects traditional misconceptions. 

Ia the 1955 General Election the Labour Party seems to have geared 
its agricultural policy very much to winning the East Anglian rural con- 
stituencies. As this table. shows, many of these are extremely marginal 
seats where a small swing in agricultural opinion might be very important 
and where arable farming, especially grain growing, forms the basis of the _ 
rural economy: 


AGRICULTURAL AND PARTLY-AGRICULTURAL CONSTITUENCIES 
WITH SMALL CONSERVATIVE MAJORITIES AGAINST LABOUR IN 


1955 
Agricultural Constituencies—majorities less than 6 % of votes cast, percentage 
majorities stated: 
Buckingham 2.5, Devizes 5.4, Eye 1.9, Grantham 5.0, King’s Lynn 3.3, Maldon 
1.3, Norfolk South 4.1 and Wrekin 1.3. 


. PERYA 


Semi-Agricultural Constituencies—majorities less than 6% of votes cast, percentage 
ý majorities stated: : ` 

Bedfordshire South 5.6, Gloucestershire South 4.1 and Hitchin 1.9. 

Agricultural and Semi-Agricultural Constituencies—majorities 6-10% of votes 
cast: f 
- Banbury, Mid-Bedfordshire, Berwick and South Lothian, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Coa rigena, Peterborough, Rutland and Stamford, Stroud, Westbury and 
eovil. Š 

The proposal to establish a Cereals Commission was the central point in 


the Labour Party policy. It said: “Farmers are being blamed for receiving 
money but the benefit is in fact going largely to middle men” (Farmers 
_ Weekly, April 29), and proposed the Cereals Commission in order to exclude 
this trade by middle men. There were no explicit -promises to raise the 
prices of cereals to the levels of a few years earlier, but they were probably 
intended to be implied by the proposal to reintroduce the bulk purchase 
of grains at guaranteed prices. The general secretary of the National’ Union 
of Agricultural Workers, strongly organized in East Anglia, said that 
“Labour would see to it that farm produce was paid for at a decent price” 
(Farmers’ Weekly, April 29). f 
This direct bid for East Anglian agricultural votes does not seem to have 
~ been particularly successful and we find the farming press commenting on 
. the failure of the Labour Party to gain meny votes by its agricultural policy. 
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There were a few local swings against the national trend to the Conserva- 
tives. In the Isle of Ely the Conservative member increased his majority 
by only 40 votes, although on a somewhat smaller total poll. In South 
Norfolk the Conservative majority fell by about 1,500, again on a slightly 
smaller total poll and in this case perhaps influenced by the fact that the 
previous Conservative member had been recently expelled from Parliament. 
In North Norfolk the Labour majority increased by about 1,000; the total 
poll again falling slightly, and in South West Norfolk a Conservative 
majority of just over 400 was turned into a Labour majority of just under 
200 with hardly any change in the total poll. In none of these constituencies 
was the net swing of votes to Labour great, and in South West Norfolk the 
Labour candidate probably had the special advantages of being a local 
small farmer and a nonconformist lay preacher. Even allowing for the 
fact that in East Anglia the Labour Party was able to check and even 
» reverse the national trend, it seems unlikely that any more than one per 
cent of all those East Anglian voters who supported Labour would have 
voted Conservative but for the agricultural policy advocated by the Labour 
Party. ! 

Even if we decide to put the floating agricultural vote as high as two per 
cent of all voters where the contest lies mainly, between Labour and 
Conservative and somewhat higher when it lies between Conservative and 
Liberal, we find that there are very few rural constituencies where agri- 
cultural policy is likely to play an important part in deciding the final 
outcome. On this two per cent basis there are now at most eight politically 
marginal constituencies where the agricultural vote is anywhere near a 
quarter of the total electorate—Buckingham, Devizes, Eye, Grantham, 
King’s Lynn, Maldon, Norfolk South and the Wrekin—now held by the 
Conservatives against Labour, and one held by them against the Liberals, 
North Cornwall. We might perhaps add Bedfordshire South, Gloucester- 
shire South, Hitchin and Yarmouth, but all of these constituencies are at 
least as much urban as they are rural and any shift of votes solely on 
account of agricultural policy might be extremely small in terms of the 
existing majorities. Of course, in a general election every vote counts, 
and if a swing of agricultural opinion reinforces other trends it might have 
an important effect in a somewhat larger number of constituencies. But 
we must remember that under present circumstances it will be deeds, and 
not words, that influence the agricultural vote and that favourable farming 
policies may indirectly involve other actions which will lose many votes. 
Moreover, as it is now unlikely that’major changes of agricultural policy 
will be introduced beneficial to all sections of the industry, those deeds or 
promises which may be favourable to, say, East Anglia will involve actions 
and programmes not particularly acceptable to farming interests in the 
west or the north. 

The political and economic successes of the N.F.U. during the last 20 
years are due considerably to the skill with which it has operated as a 
pressure group and to politicians’ fear of an important agricultural floating 
vote. But the influence of a favourable climate of opinion and of an` 
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exceedingly sympathetic Ministry of “Agriculture must not be under- 
estimated. : 

‘The strong position of the N.F.U. through not having to face ‘a con- 
sistent and, coherent body of opposing ideas, meaningful both in terms 
of economic efficiency and of social justice, is highlighted by the experience 
of the Lancashire cotton industry during the fast few years. The Lancashire 
cotton bloc has probably been able to exert as much political pressure as 
the N.F.U.—or even more. The Rochdale by-election showed that. Over 
the last 20 years, however, both theory and ‘experience have shown us that 
an efficient and socially fair way of dealing with declining manufacturing 
industries is to provide alternative employment opportunities in the area 
where they are located and not simply to bolster them up by various forms 
of permanent protection. The cotton lobby has faced coherent and widely 
accepted ideas which seem to have had at least as much influence as 
marginal votes in explaining why its demands for outright protection have 
largely failed. 

The N.F.U. cannot expect to be as successful in future.as it has been 
since 1939. It now has to deal with a Ministry of Agriculture less kindly 
disposed than it was, and the policies it supports are now being subject 
to much more rigorous criticism and investigation. Three steps are perhaps 
necessary to maintain and extend these checks and balances: 


1. Many of the opponents of the N.F.U. must recognize that some of its 
objectives are in the national economic interest and that others command wide 
support on grounds of social justice. If their voices are to be heard more widely, 
‘they must cease to base their opposition to the N.F.U. on an economic liberalism 
which would have seemed more appropriate a hundred years ago. Guaranteed 
floor prices intended to restrict short-term fluctuations will increase the efficiency 
of agriculture and should not be confused with support prices intended to raise 
farmers’ incomes perpetually above what they would obtain in the free market. 
By no means all of the activities of the agricultural marketing boards are against 
the general economic interest, and the opposition to them will need to be much 
less dogmatic if it is to command wide support. Finally, one cannot ignore- 
the very real problems of income distribution between agriculture and the rest 
of the economy in a free international market which were touched on last month. 

2. There should be less secrecy in the formulation of agricultural policy; 
the egg marketing enquiry a few years ago has provided a useful precedent. 
As far as possible all proposals for fundamental changes in agricultural policy, 
such as an increase in horticultural tariffs, should be considered in public and 
not behind closed doors in governmental departments. There is, indeed, a great 
deal to be said for a permanent standing commission on agricultural policy 
independent of the Ministry of Agriculture, as well as for fundamental changes 
in the organization and financing of the Provincial Agricultural Econamic Service 
to ensure that it gives much more of its time to issues of agricultural policy 
and less to the not particularly valuable Farm Management Survey. ; 

3. A full enquiry into the influence of the agricultural vote in rural con- 
stituencies should be undertaken to see how far agricultural policy is likely to 
determine the political complexion of the Government. ' 


A COMMENT 
By PETER SELF, 
Lecturer in Public Administration, London School of Economics 
EORGE ALLEN- makes some interesting points about the National 
G Farmers’ Union and about agricultural policy-making generally. I 
am in agreement with many of his conclusions. In this comment I 
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want to take up two points which seem to me to deserve further considera- 
tion, although I shall not be able here to attempt more than a very sketchy 
analysis.* First I want to say a little more about the sources of the power 
wielded by the National Farmers’ Union, and to consider whether it is 
really so effective a “pressure group” as Allen maintains. Secondly I want 
to consider some wider points about the formation of public opinion on 
agricultural matters and the desirable limits of what may be described 
(without necessarily implying condemnation) as pressure group politics. 


I may as well start at the point where Allen leaves off—the “farmers” . 


vote”. Is it really, as he maintains, a rather insignificant political prize? 
The number of constituencies where agricultural employment is important 
is quite considerable. There are 49 constituencies in Britain where male 
agricultural employment accounts for over 25 per cent of total male employ- 
ment and 110 constituencies where it accounts for more than 15 per cent. 
In all these constituencies, particularly the first group, the views of 
“asriculture’—supposing agriculture to have a collective view—are of 
undeniable political significance. After all, the general prosperity of the 
countryside and its market towns, and the welfare of many local service 
trades and linked industries, still hinges to a considerable degree upon the 
prosperity of agriculture itself. 

But, it may be objected, agriculture does not think or vote politically 
as-an entity. I agree, but I also think that Allen simplifies agricultural 
politics unduly. He asserts that nearly all farm workers already vote Labour 
and that nearly all farmers vote Conservative and will continue to do so, 
because any other course (save possibly to support the Liberals) would 
appear “unpatriotic”. I do not believe either proposition. In the eastern 
counties, where agricultural workers’ organization started and has always 
been fairly strong, most farm workers do habitually vote Labour (a fact 
which helps to explain Labour's strong support in the Norfolk consti- 
tuencies), but over most of Britain farm workers are not highly unionised 
and many (possibly a majority) either vote Conservative for traditional 
reasons or do not vote at all. f í 

On the other hand, a number of the smaller and poorer farmers already 
support Labour. It is noticeable how the Conservative vote drops in hill 
farming and other marginal or poor agricultural areas. Admittedly this 
trend is still a slight one, but it might easily grow. After all, British farmers 
are extremely diverse in terms of income, education, social status and way 
of life: why should they remain homogeneous in their politics? According 
to the 1951 Census there are 536,000 agricultural holdings in the U.K., 
but only 44,000 exceed 150 acres and only 180,000 exceed 50 acres. There 
are very large numbers of smallholders, of part-time farmers, and of small 
family farmers whose standards and ways of life resemble farm workers 
and are quite unlike those of the larger and much more prosperous farmers 


* Fuller analysis is contained in a forthcoming book, The Farmers and The State, 
by myself and Herbert Storing. 

+ The National Union of Agricultural Workers claims 150,000 members, but many 
are not full-time farm workers. The Transport and General Wérkers’ Union 
also has an agricultural section, but it is a reasonable guess that less than half 
of the 450,000 full-time workers in England and Wales are unionised. 
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who are operating what amounts to large or medium-sized businessés. In 
terms of production the bigger farmers count a great deal, but they have 
relatively few votes. i 

Here surely, as with the. unorganized farm workers, is a big potential 
field for Labour recruitment. That it is still untapped can be seen from 
the still strongly dominant position of Conservatism in rural constituencies. 
Of the 110 constituencies mentioned above in which'agricultural employ- 
ment exceeds 15 per cent, 95 are Conservative, 11 Labour and four Liberal. 
The Labour and Liberal seats are concentrated in the Celtic highlands, 
and in England itself 76 out of 80 constituencies are Conservative. Most of 
these can still be regarded as “safe” seats, which emphasises my point that 
rural England is still a Conservative stronghold and indispensable to that 
party’s fortunes. 

Allen rightly points out that there are only a limited number of marginal 
constituencies in which a sudden swing of the agricultural vote itself could 
benefit Labour. It is most unlikely that Labour could return to power 
` simply on the backs of discontented farmers. But such electoral analysis is 
apt to miss the point that a general long-term swing of rural opinion away 
from Conservatism to a more open or evenly divided balance would be a 
major political change. Such a change could not occur simply through a 
shift in the votes of farmers themselves; but the farmer with his ingrained 
Conservatism is surely a significant barometer to the state of rural opinion 
generally. If he can be wooed from his traditional allegiance then many 
seats, including a number that are not at present marginal, might also fall. 
At any rate, it is easy to understand the temptation to reason in such 
terms; and easy, too, to see that an effective breach in the rural stronghold* 
is a possibility to gladden Labour (and Liberals, too), while the very idea 
must be a nightmare to the Conservatives, though on the whole they are 
too complacent to take it seriously as yet. i 

There is another significant point about the possibility of a rural political 
swing—it could only happen once. Once rural political opinion became 
more evenly balanced, there would be little point in making outsize bids for 
the farmers’ favours, since further gains or losses would be relatively small 
and would resemble those to be had from slight shifts of opinion in any 
other smallish sectional group. But under present conditions the prize to 
be taken or defended is much larger, and that in an evenly-weighted political 
situation can seem important. My conclusion is that the importance of 
the ‘farmers’ vote” may have been overstated—in statistical terms, their 
yoting power is undeniably very small—but it is a more significant factor 
than Allen maintains. It may also be true that discontented farmers would 
be as likely to turn Liberal-as Labour, but that cannot be known. 

Next I would lay still greater stress than Allen does on the privileged 
consultative status of the N.F.U. The best example is the Annual Price 
Review. Ever since 1945 Union and Ministry of Agriculture have devoted 
* Of course not all the 110 constituencies mentioned above are predominantly rural. 

At least half contain a substantial volume of industrial or railway employment, 


but in these cases the support of the “rural end” of the constituency is still more 
vital to the Conservative interest. 
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a large part of their energies to this annual affair, and they (or rather the 
Union and the Cabinet, which takes the ultimate decision) are under strong 
accumulated pressures to come to terms. The ultimate decision on farm 
prices and subsidies belongs, of course, to the Government, yet from the 
beginning it has been customary for the Union to give some kind of 
_ endorsement to the final settlement. On the few occasions when it has not 
done so, a political row has quickly blazed up, fanned by the discontent 
of Union branches and by the keenness of the Opposition (whatever its 
- colour) to exploit the Government’s discomfort. On each of these occasions 
the Government of the day have been prepared to extend an olive branch 
which the Union has accepted. The 1944 “broken pledge” row led to the 
initiation of the price review machinery; the 1946 conflict over special price 
review procedure (soon after Labour had come to office) ended in Govern- 
ment concessions which were a source of embarrassment later, and the 
1956 dispute over milk prices was resolved (if only temporarily) by the 
Agriculture Act of 1957 with its limitations upon permitted changes of price 
“emphasis”. 

The Union’s whole strategy since 1945 has been built around its intimate 
administrative contacts with the Government of the day, contacts which 
were nourished originally (as Allen points out) by the weakness and 
dependence of the old Ministry of Agriculture. Its political neutrality was 
a useful corollary which the Union stumbled on almost by chance through 
discovering that Labour acted not as a lion but an almost sacrificial. lamb 
when put to the test over agricultural matters. The Union has certainly 
maintained good though rather formai relations with Parliament, but it 
has never wanted M.P.s to interfere (even helpfully) in its dealings with 
Government, unless it feels severely frustrated. It prefers to appear com- | 
pletely “above politics”, and to operate as a sort of junior partner of 
Government, forging mutual policies in the national interest. It does not 
follow today that because an M.P. is a member of the N.F.U. he will act 
as its agent; as a matter of fact, the contrary is sometimes the case. 

Does all this mean that the Union is a singularly successful as well as 
an enterprising pressure group? I am not so sure about this conclusion. 
The fact that rationing and severe food shortages continued from 1940 
to 1954 needs to be remembered. We still are living in the aftermath of 
this long period, when the Union’s position was enormously strengthened 
by the real and pressing need for more production. The reputation of 
Ministers of Agriculture turned first and foremost on whether they got 
such production; and Cabinets tended (particularly Labour ones who 
realised their ignorance about agriculture and did not take time to remedy 
it from independent sources) to rely very heavily upon the Union’s 
co-operation. The Union has a very comprehensive coverage of British 
farmers, and its links with Government have also strengthened its coverage 
and its internal authority. 

Since 1954 the Union has perhaps become less influential, as is illustrated 
by the greater willingness of Governments to forgo its approval, but in 
the light of the universally weakened economic position of farmers it must 
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still be accounted a powerful body. I think two linked factors explain this. 
One is its built-in consultative position, the other is the background in- 
fluence of the farmers’ vote. With whatever logic, Labour is wooing the 
farmer and the Conservatives must perforce try to retain the warmth of a 
traditional liaison. A Government which broke the close ties with the 
Union which are typified by the price review would be swiftly charged 
with “betraying” the farmers in the same way as occurred after the 1914- 
1918 war, and some at least of the charge would stick. This is not an 
exhilarating prospect. > 

All the same, the Union’s sources of strength are somewhat precarious. 
Even less than the Government could it afford a severance of the price 
review and other ties on which its strategy and prestige have hinged. Its 
few political irruptions have been successful, but too frequent or too severe 
disagreements with Government would be self-defeating. If basic economic 
forces continue to move against the British farmer, any Government’s 
capacity to risk the farmers’ wrath will grow stronger. As to the farmers’ 
vote, that, as already noted, is a real influence—but if the party contest 
became less equal or if Labour wearied of its quest (either of which events 
could happen), its importance would be greatly discounted. 

In conclusion, I want to touch briefly on a wider theme. Much of our 
thinking about interest groups is either unduly condemnatory (the traditional 
view) or unduly complacent (a more recent one).' The latter viewpoint 
insists, probably quite rightly, that such groups perform a necessary 
function, but that is not the end of the matter. It is desirable (1) that their 
claims should be subject to critical and intelligent scrutiny; (2) that they 
(the groups themselves) should press their interests intelligently and 
moderately. Is either condition fulfilled in this particular case? 

I do not quite follow Allen’s rather recondite criticisms about agricul- 
tural economists. Doubtless the status of the provincial advisory economists 
is unsatisfactory and should be changed, but the economists whose 
views on the subject are most widely known (such as Professor Nash, 
E. M. H. Lloyd and Colin Clark) are far from tender to sectional agricul- 
tural claims. I would even have thought that economists in this field rather 
enjoy the sort of pin-pricking which dramatic critics direct at the theatre, 
and possibly Allen may be piqued that their audience is not wider! 
Pleasantries apart, I suggest that the non-economic reasons for supporting 
agriculture weigh with many people both in and out of politics far more 
than he appreciates. There is in Britain much nostalgia about farming and 
the soil, which may be misdirected but is not necessarily foolish or pointless. 
There are the strategic arguments for agricultural aid which may be out- 
dated but still persist. Above all there is the social case for helping the 
smaller farms. Economically speaking, many small farmers might be better 
off the land, but there is sympathy for their attachment to their heritage, 
admiration for their sterling qualities, and willingness to aid them rather 
than shift them—which to date has meant a policy of rather indiscriminate 
aid to agriculture generally. 

In modern Britain the political parties have become the catalysts of ‘ 
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conflicting social claims and values. They have not performed this function 
very well for agriculture. Labour’s bias for planning makes it (at least 
theoretically) much too protectionist towards agriculture—for what other 
result could emerge from its insistence on assured markets for another bout 
of agricultural expansion? In any event, far too few people in the Labour 
Party have developed an interest in agriculture, and its ideas on the subject 
have shown little originality and an unreflective wish to please. Conserva- 
tives showed some imagination in their recent small farmers’ scheme, but 
they are temperamentally disinclined to institute the far-reaching reforms 
which agriculture requires in order to flourish. Liberals have not shaken 
off the ghost of the Manchester School sufficiently to produce a policy 
which does something to help British farmers without sacrificing consumers 
or mulcting taxpayers unduly. : 

The Union itself has not been so exttavagant in its claims as some people 
assume.. In recent years it has learned a certain moderation—a certain 
respect for unpalatable “considerations of national interest”—as a necessary 
condition of participatirig in the making of public policy. Also its leaders 
share in a social ethos which (in Britain) is still unsympathetic to extreme 

sectionalism, which is an important point. 

All the same the Union’s status is not a satisfactory one. By coming to 

‘ rely’ so closely upon Government support it has in-my view lost a large 
part of the incentive to develop schemes of agricultural self-help. Allen’s 
history of the stagnation of the co-operative movement is a good illustration 
‘of this point. By getting so entwined with governmental machinery, it has 
(again in my view) weakened its function as the forum for farming opinion. — 
The power of its leadership has been increased. If they do a deal with the 
Government (say, over a marketing scheme) then their followers cannot 
easily consider or criticize the scheme’s intrinsic merits, for the alternative 
(it may seem) is no scheme at all. The history of egg marketing bears out 
this point. , 

In brief the institutional framework for agricultural policy-making needs 
alteration. The “partnership” between Government and Union has long 
been too close and could be sensibly relaxed to both sides’ advantage. That 
would help farmers generally to undertake more things for themselves 
through their union, or if their union will not respond through other 
organizations; and it would aid the Ministry of Agriculture and Food to 
tackle such thorny subjects as small farm problems more effectively. (This 

` Ministry has the advantage over its predecessor of being less beholden 
to agriculture because of its parallel responsibilities to food consumers). 
Such developments together with less absorption over the farmers’ vote 
might also aid more intelligent political thinking from the parties. Interest 
groups’ have a place in agricultural policy-making as in every sphere of 
Government, but it is not the place they occupy at present. Leibniz was 
wrong. In the political sphere at least there is no natural or automatic 
harmony -of interests. A sound balance has to be created and protected. 
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NURI, NASSER AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


OR years conflicting loyalties in the Middle East have baffled those 
F accustomed to the simpler pattern of European affairs. Arab against 

Jew, Hashimite against Saudi Arabian, was the form between the 
wars. Later Lebanon, struggling for neutrality, and Jordan, a kingdom split 
between Palestinian and Bedouin, blurred the issue; and where changes 
have always been swift and unpredictable we might have been ready for. 
the new alignment of today. But we were not. Arabists with long experi- 
ence of Iraq, working in the country until the last hour before the revolution, 
have confessed their astonishment at the pattern of loyalties in 1959. The 
revolution itself they could either guess or predict with varying emphasis. 
But I have yet to meet the Englishman who foresaw that eight months 
after the death of Nuri as-Said, Iraq and the United Arab Republic would 
be conducting a war of mutual recrimination as bitter as anything in the 
previous 40 years; and that is saying quite a lot. 

For myself the confusion has a particular significance. For the past three 
years, as I pieced together the life of Nuri for the biography which has 
now been published*, it became apparent that between him and President 
“ Nasser was a deep and personal antipathy which effectively prevented Arab 
unity from ever looking near achievement. From the evidence at my 
disposal the limitation on Egypt’s membership of the Baghdad Pact was 
not so much a matter of a different political outlook as Nasser’s fear of 
losing the leadership of the Middle East. No Pact was large enough to 
include these two men in harness together. As Arabs they shared only one 
interest; their hatred of Israel. Yet even here there was a gulf between 
them. For whereas Nasser has repeatedly used the existence of Israel as 
his short cut to leadership and popularity, for Nuri the creation of an 
Israeli State was the frustration of his life’s work. 

Nor are the contributions to the cause of Arab unity made by these 
two men in any way comparable. President Nasser has had at his constant 
disposal the mirage of Western Imperialism; and with his keen sense of 
‘publicity he has used it to great effect. In contrast Nuri was unconscious 
of western malice or intention. For him the west in general and Great 
Britain in particular were to be used or avoided, according to the services 
they could. render to his country and the Arab world. Ever since he had 
experienced an Arab’s frustration as a young officer in the Turkish Army 
he had dreamed and schemed for Arab unity. From 1910 until the-outbreak 
of war in 1914, “al Ahad” (the Covenant) was the secret vehicle for the 
struggle, to be followed by the war years when, with a Turkish price on 
his head, he led his Arabs through the grim hazards of a desert campaign 
all the way from Jeddah to the Turkish frontier. So far as Arab unity was 
concerned, Nuri learnt his diplomacy the hard way, shaping and directing 
the caprices of history in so far as it was within his power to do so. Nasser 
in contrast has had but to wait on events and success has come to him 
as ripe fruit falls from the tree. 

Whether ‘or not Nuri could have won the diay. had he oe the 


* The title of Lord Birdwood’s book is Nuri as-Said, published by Cassell, 30s.— 
Editor. 
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significance of the use of the radio as a weapon will never be known. Those 
near to him are emphatic that he persistently ignored their advice. If others 
exploited the lie he would not descend to their level. His schemes for the 
development and welfare of his country would one day pay a self-evident 
dividend. Meanwhile he was content to wait. . 

Others maintain that unless he had been prepared to propagate Arab 
nationalism in the same strident tones as were successfully used by his 
opponents, no mere volume of words over the air, or periodical television 
appearances, would have been of any avail. Nasser always had something 
to sell while Nuri was empty-handed. Those who have experienced the 
manner in which the bazaars accept the spoken word on the café radio 
could point out that since the Iraqis seldom heard their Prime Minister 
stating his own case they had no alternative but to hear and be influenced 
by rival leaders. For such reasons we shall never know the truth. 

But now that the old leader has left the stage, I find myself wondering if 
some vague reconciliation is not demanded by the circumstances of today. 
A concession to a “might have been” is surely not unworthy of Nasser’s 
leadership, and could, if handled with diplomacy and human understanding, 
even be an inspiration for the future. Few as were the points of agreement 
between these two men in the past, in the spring of 1959 there is a common 
focus for all who claim still to believe in the purpose and reality of an 
Arab nation. For Nuri Pasha the rising tide of Communism in later years 
amounted to an obsession. The Communists and the Zionists; somehow 
his mind linked them in an association which was not too logical when it 
came to a detailed explanation. But whereas the Zionists eventually proved 
beyond his control the Communists never had a chance so long as he was 
in power. And it is in that knowledge that it is not unnatural to suppose 
that his spirit could be with us today counselling a new unity in face of a 
challenge to both Arabs and Islam. 

For signs are not lacking that at last Moslem opinion has been shocked 
into protest at the new godless social order which threatens to subvert the 
traditions of the prophet. Nuri, though never strictly conventional in 
ordering his life as a Moslem, was at heart deeply religious; and his 
wedding gift of the Koran to his daughter-in-law was no mere gesture of 
pious intention. It would seem that today Nasser is equally conscious of 
the challenge. For the first time the Mullahs in Cairo have been fierce in 
their denunciation of the Communists. Thus, where personal antagonism 
governed the motives of Nasser and Nuri in life, the bond of religion may 
prove more enduring now that Nuri has passed on. 

As for General Kassem, it is becoming increasingly apparent that in no 
way does he measure up to the standard of leadership set by either Nasser 
in our own time or Nuri in the past. From a distance it would seem that 
if he is not a Communist he must be a very weak man. In eight months 
he appears to have given his people exactly nothing in terms of the specious 
promises of the revolution. Instead, fear of intimidation and the police- 
man’s knock at the door govern life for the few men of substance not in 
prison, while in the streets the mob dictates to the Government at its will. 
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It is fair to claim that at the time any man of judgment would have 
predicted that within six months of July 14, 1958, Iraq would have 
been a third arm of the U.A.R. As dawn broke on that fateful morning - 
of the revolution the photographs of Nasser were peddled on the streets at 
just twice the price of Kassem’s equally photogenic features. What then 
happened: to confound the experts? The natural desire of Iraqis to control 
their own affairs without outside interference certainly acted as a cold 
douche for those who impulsively pressed an immediate union with the 
U.A.R. But deeper than this was a negative condition—merely the fact 
that Britain did not interfere. So long as the charges of western imperialist 
design could be made, the prospects for Egypt in Baghdad were rosy. 
Once western interest ceased to be noticeable the charges became damp 
squibs; and in the event both the U.A.R. and Iraq had to look for more 
substantial arguments as the background to Arab unity than western 
imperialism. Thus it was that in a political vacuum the Communists moved 
into Iraq. 

If it be true that we have demonstrated our desire to avoid political 
compromise, surely the chance is presented for Great Britain and President 
Nasser to approach the problem of Communist penetration together from 
a fresh start? The ways and means of redeeming Iraq may be tortuous 
and long. But it would be pleasant to contemplate a reconciliation one day 
between the age-old kingdoms of the Nile and Euphrates. Conversely, 
if Iraq is now beyond redemption it is more than ever wisdom to have 
friends in Egypt. Yet another new look to the flexible loyalties of the 
Middle East is, in my belief, not incompatible with nostalgic memories of 
friends in Iraq who have passed away. 

BIRDWOOD 
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A PLAN FOR ARAB REFUGEES 


T last we have a detailed plan for solving the most acute political 

and human problem of the Middle East, the settlement of the near 

million refugees who fled before and during Israel’s War of In- 
dependence, 1948, from what is now the territory of Israel, and who are 
under the care of a special United Nations Agency for Relief and Works. 
That problem has poisoned the relations between Israel and the Arab 
States for more than ten years, and made it impossible to bring the Arabs 
to negotiate any terms of peace, despite the declared intention in the 
Armistice Agreements of 1949 that they were a prelude to that end. The 
plan comes from America, from an Institute for Mediterranean Affairs 
which has been formed for this purpose in the first instance. The founders 
were deeply exercised by the urgency of a solution of the problem, because 
the mandate of the United Nations Agency for the refugees expires in 
1960. A warning was given at the last General Assembly by an American 
delegate that the Government of the United States—which bears the major 
part of the very considerable budget of the Agency for feeding and 
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maintenance of the million—is unwilling after ten years to pour more 
millions of dollars indefinitely into a bottomless and ever-increasing pit 
for relief. That can only lead to permanent pauperization and de- 
moralization. i 

The Institute is a non-political, non-denominational body, composed of 
academic persons and publicists, who have a special knowledge of the 
Middle East. Some are Jews, some Christians, a few Orientals. There can 
be no doubt about their goodwill. They make a new approach to the 
problem, which has been bedevilled by partisan passions and emotions, with 
a determination to find a solution which shall be both just and manageable. 
Whereas a good civil servant, it is said, finds a difficulty for every solution, 
they look in the opposite direction, convinced that the difficulties have been 
greatly exaggerated and that, ‘‘as soon as one dares to measure the vastness 
of the economic magnitudes, they shrink into the realm of the manageable.” 
Broadly, the project of the panel of experts appointed by the Institute 
proposes that every Arab refugee shall be offered, if he had a home in 
Israel territory in 1948, the choice of repatriation or of settlement in an 
Arab country, and if he had not that home, a choice of settlement between 
different Arab countries. In either case he should receive adequate com- 
pensation for any property he abandoned and an adequate sum for a fresh 
settlement. 

Before setting out the details of the report and its proposals, we must 
explain the origin and dimensions of the problem as it was first created 
and as it is today. During the last six months of the Palestine Mandate 
there was civil war between Jews and Arabs; and the majority of the 
Arabs in Israel’s territory fled, leaving their property, and confident that 
they would return with the victorious Arab armies. In his last report, 
November, 1948, Count Bernadotte, the mediator of the United Nations, 
drew the attention of the General Assembly to the serious condition of 
these fugitives, which already called for relief action. Estimating the 
number at 350,000, he urged that those who wanted to return, and were 
willing to live at peace with the Jews, should have the right, and the others ` 
who did not choose to return should be compensated for their property. 
He was murdered by Jewish terrorists before his report was considered; 
but the Assembly, in December, 1948, adopted a resolution which embodied 
his recommendation, and set up a Conciliation Commission that, among 
other tasks, should implement it. Since that time the.number of refugees 
has continually increased, partly by the pressures of the War of Indepen- 
dence, partly by the high birthrate of the refugees in the camps, partly 
because many Arabs, though not technically fugitives from Israel, have to 
be maintained by the Agency, and partly because the ration card of a 
refugee is treated as a kind of passport, and once a refugee, always a 
refugee. The number under the care of the United Nations Agency today 
is nearly 950,000. 

After the Armistice, agreements between Israel and the Arab States 
were made, the Conciliation Commission convened at Lausanne a confer- 
ence of representatives of Israel and the Arab States, and tried to obtain 
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some agreement about repatriation and resettlement. They failed, and 
every attempt that has been made in the last ten years has also failed. An 
Economic Survey Commission, which was appointed in 1949 by the United 
Nations to report on economic development of the Middle East, and was 
directed to give particular attention to the reintegration of the refugees 
into the life of the area on a self-maintaining basis, came unanimously to 
the conclusion that they should be resettled permanently, and that immedi- 
ately public works should be undertaken in the countriés of refuge which 
would give the able-bodied refugees employment. 

The Arab political leaders, however, and the refugees themselves, have 
been resistant to employment and resettlement, and have claimed that 
their repatriation must be a precondition of peace negotiations. Meantime 
Israel has received an immigration of Jews, largely from the Arab countries, 
which exceeds the number of Arabs who fied; and the immigrants have 
occupied the villages and the urban quarters, the fields and the pastures, 
of the fugitive Arabs. The Government of Israel has repeatedly declared 
to the United Nations its desire to help resettlement by payment of com- 
pensation for the Arab property of which it disposed. At one time it offered 
io find a place for 100,000 of the refugees, particularly with a view to 
reuniting families which were divided, and it has in fact admitted some 
35,000. i 

The report of the Mediterranean Institute first disposes of arguments 
that are not pertinent to the solution, such as who is to blame for the 
present plight of the refugees, the historic rights of Jews or Arabs to 
Palestine, the number of genuine refugees from Israeli Palestine. They put 
aside also objections that are not immediate, such as the economic develop- 
ment of the Middle East. Then they examine the present distribution of the 
near million. Four-fifths of them are inside Arab Palestine; that is, the parts 
of mandated Palestine which are included now in the Kingdom of Jordan, 
and the Gaza Strip, occupied by the Egyptians. The remaining one-fifth 
are in Lebanon and Syria. 200,000 Arabs are living in Israel and are not 
refugees. “Coming back home” can mean only return to the territory 
which is Israel, and not return to their former village. 


Coming to the detailed plan, they lay down the premise that it must be 
acceptable both to the refugees and to Israel, it must provide for full 
compensation to every Arab refugee for the value of the property left by 
him in Israel, and to the Jewish immigrants from Arab countries whose 
property was confiscated. It must not appear to any nation to threaten its 
existence or its borders. They estimate the cost of settlement of 160,000 
Arab families, who need assistance, at £400,000,000. That is on the basis 
of $2,500 a family, which is more liberal than the estimate of the United 
Nations Agency. The possible sources of that fund are the United Nations, 
the United States, Israel, and the Arab League—from the oil revenues. 
A new agency of the United Nations should be established for rehabilitation 
and resettlement—a second UNRRA—and should work out specific pro- 
jects for the areas where refugees can be placed. The agency should be 
composed on the same lines as the Mixed Armistice Commissions set up 
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_ by the agreements of 1949, an equal number of representatives of the 
Arabs and of Israel, and an independent officer of the United Nations as 
president. That proposal assumes goodwill on the part of the Arab States 
and Israel; and that is the crux of the problem. Recognition, however, is 
growing that a positive solution on these lines must be found, and the 
Institute believes that this is the moment for optimism backed by persuasion. 

It is a sound principle of the report that resettlement should be carried 
out over a period of ten years; and it would be possible during that time 
to revise it if any part were found impracticable; if, for example, Israel’s 
fear of a, mass fifth column of repatriated refugees should prove ‘to be 
justified. 

In the first three years the aim should be to settle 200,000 persons. The 
panel assume—perhaps too hopefully—that most of the refugees will choose 
resettlement outside Israel among their kith and kin. Those who are in 
Jordan—and they are the bulk—are citizens of that kingdom, and a large 
number are already integrated and active in the economic and political life. 
Those who are in Syria and the Lebanon are also largely integrated into 
the economy, and it is improbable that they will want to be dislocated 
again. For the 200,000 in the Gaza Strip a new home must be found. It is 
argued that those who choose to return to Israel would tend to be those 
who would fit into the kind of society which has been built there, and would 
not be filled with animosity. Moreover, since the countries involved would 
undertake to co-operate, to the extent of providing land for settlement 
projects, the alleviation of tension should discount the danger of a fifth 
column. The refugees, whether repatriated or resettled, would be assured 
of equal rights of citizenship. 

The United Nations agencies would have the task of putting fairly and 
squarely before the individual refugees and the groups the true conditions 
in the different countries of settlement between which they would choose. 
They should continue that educational activity during the ten years period of 
settlement. They may have the help in this task of voluntary bodies of good- 
will. It would also be their function to raise funds from the different 
sources. The total sum required is not formidable, particularly as it would 
be paid over a period of ten years; it is not much greater than the sum 
spent during the last ten years on relief for the refugees. 

The report concludes with the reflection that “hatred is not sania, 
A solution conceived in justice can dissolve hostility and create a new 
climate for eventual co-operation. What is needed is to dispel the dis- 
couragement and intimidation born of an exaggeration both of the vastness 
of the problem and of the immovability of the resistance to any solution. 
Whichever party involved would take the initiative in bringing about the 
establishment of a repatriation and resettlement administrations F 
would perform an act of effective service for humanity, for security and 
for peace.” It was certainly a public service of the Institute to prepare 


and publish these positive proposals that are based on good sense and 
humanity. 


NORMAN BENTWICH 
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WALTER ULBRICHT 


INCE the West will soon have to treet with Walter Ulbricht, it is as well 
to examine this 66-year-old goatee-bearded materialist whose psychotic 
personality might baffle the Foreign Office. Here are two typical 

-arguments he recently advanced: ‘“‘Confederation of the two Germanys is - 
quite feasible. What we need is a new approach. To demand free elections 
first is to put the cart before the horse. Surely the colonists of the early 
America did not have an election before they formed themselves into 
states. First they consolidated their society, then they called for elections. 
Whats more, you get a small state like Maine sending two senators to 
Washington, no less than a populous state like California. By the same 
token the German Democratic Republic (the east zone) can send an 
equivalent number of representatives to an all-German forum though its 
population may only number a third (it is actually less than a third) of the 
Federal Republic.” There are many flaws in this argument, but Ulbricht, 
as usual, is in dead earnest. 

Let us examine another statement which is bound to cause puzzled frowns 
in the Foreign Office since it is pre-packaged and rigid. On March 14 last 
year the Mayor of East Berlin, Friedrich Ebert, son of a distinguished 
German President, declared: “We have to respect the Four Power status 
of Berlin—whether it suits us or not. The military and the diplomacy of 

`the USSR place a high premium on it.” But even as he was speaking, 
Ulbricht schemed to lift the Four Power agreement out of its rusty hinges. 
Twenty-four hours after Ebert’s soothing statement, he sent the Mayor’s 
deputy, Waldemar Schmidt, to a mass demonstration, where, speaking with . 
the authority of his master’s voice, he smote Ebert hip and thigh. “It has 
become a fashion in West Berlin to speak of a Four Power status. What 
these gentlemen forget is that the Berlin Agreement is but one of the 
provisions of Potsdam, the spirit of which has been flagrantly violated 
by the West. Viewed in this light of international law the West has forfeited 
its right to garrison troops in the city.” Where Khrushchey had fumbled 
for a policy he now saw the light. Ulbricht had plucked the nettle, 
Khrushchev was determined to let the three Allies grasp it. Nevertheless, it 
took the Soviet leader eight months to exploit it, and he used the period 

' of gestation to convince himself that there was justice in his claim. On 

November 10 he rang Ulbricht’s changes, his mood still dazzled by a mare’s 

nest of an argument propounded by the international lawyer Gerhard 

Lindner, needless to say a Communist. Lindner blithely postulates that, 

since the routes of access to Berlin are de jure part of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and only leased to the Russians, notice of termination of 
this lease can be given at any time. Once more one feels the pressure of 

Ulbricht’s hand on the pen drafting this preposterous assertion, but 

to Khrushchev is was just the sort of controversial missile that he had been 

waiting to throw at the West for months. 7 

Tn all this we see Ulbricht’s handiwork. It was he who goaded the 

. unspeakable Hilde Benjamin, a warped and frustrated widow now presiding 

over the East German Ministry of Justice, to draft a repressive new criminal 


ee 
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law compared to which the post-Stalin Soviet law reform is an enactment 
of manumission. Whereas her predecessor was still in favour of vesting 
labour with the legal right to strike, she is determined to sweep away such 
cobwebs of reaction. To her the law must be interpreted subjectively 
to fit in with the Procrustean Marxism expounded with such dreary repeti- 
tiveness by Ulbricht. For instance, some months ago Communist police 
arrested an old woman just as she was about to cross into West Berlin. 
She carried 36 eggs, intending to sell them for precious West marks. The 
court of Quarter Sessions in Wusterhausen gave her a suspended sentence 
of two months. This annoyed Hilde Benjamin, who rapped the judges in 
no uncertain terms: “In view of the fact that food racketeering and hoarding 
forms a centre of gravity, and there being no evidence to show that the 
accused would submit to re-education without imprisonment, the court 
should not have suspended sentence.” In other words that poor old soul 
should have gone to prison because, in the words of Ulbricht’s adroit 
dialecticians, the purpose of preventing black marketeering under the 
“Concrete Conditions” of Berlin makes a centre of gravity, and because 
the woman was of bourgeois background. Like Ulbricht his myrmidons 
find it impossible to use plain language. They favour such phrases as 
“Concrete Condition”, meaning a situation contrived to create a flashpoint 
of tension. Berlin is a “‘Concrete Condition”. Ergo, a woman who sells 
eggs illegally in Berlin must be meted more rigorous punishment than 
another committing a similar indiscretion elsewhere. 

How will the Foreign Office meet this mentality? It would be foolish 
to ignore Ulbricht as a puppet. He is that, but his fate is inalienably wedded 
to a continuous tension between the two blocs. There was a time around 
1955 when the Kremlin seriously considered neutralizing all Germany, 
which would have spelled Ulbricht’s oblivion. As Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy hardened, so rose Ulbricht’s influence. His position was very weak 
up to 1956, and in a book, Political Economy, published in Moscow five 
years ago, the Russion Zone of Germany was not even mentioned. A year 
later, at the inauguration of the Warsaw Pact, Russia could still afford to 
dispense with East Germany’s membership. ; 

In dealing with Ulbricht it is as well to realize that the ex-woodworker 
and present master of the zone is incurably convinced of the righteousness 
of his cause. I was speaking to Wilhelm Bachem, a former Minister of 
Transport in his Government a few weeks ago, who said: “You people 
don’t understand this man. You can show him that he’s wrong and he’ll 
come up with the same old threadbare arguments. When we told him 
back in 1945 that the Communists would never win an election, he gave 
a thin smile of disbelief.” He is so full of his own preconceived humbug 
that Khrushchev has been loath to liberalise what, apart from Albania, 
is still the most Stalinist, régime in the Soviet orbit. Russia’s ambassador 
in East Berlin, Pervukhin, has tried to warn his principals of the inflated 
estimates put out by Ulbricht’s régime, but at the last Communist Party 
Congress Pervukhin had to bow to Baal. i 

The delusions under which Ulbricht and Co. are labouring reached a 
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new apogee when they met Pervukhin and his deputy, Astawin, shortly 
before Khrushchev decided to launch his Berlin offensive. He argued that 
definitive action by the Soviets would help to excite sympathy for the 
Communist cause, and that Communist candidates in some of Berlin’s 
borough councils would get in at the next elections. Pervukhin laughed, 
but Ulbricht never saw the point of the joke, nor did Matern, Neumann 
and all the others who were with him. They are in the grip of a fever 
which prompted Speaker Dieckmann, of the Volkskammer, their rubber- 
stamp parliament, to exclaim: “The miracle of our chamber is that we 
have no enemies in it or in the Government.” Dieckmann ignored the fact 
that in that legislative period 45 deputies had fled to the West and nine 
had been arrested by the state security police. 
K. F. FELDMAN 


INNER MONGOLIA 


REATER MONGOLIA consists of Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
G separated by the Gobi Desert. Geographically Mongolia is placed 
between two powerful neighbours, China~on the east and Russia 
on the west. Both threaten its existence, not only as an independent State, 
but also with regard to its culture and way of life. In the twentieth century 
Mongols have reacted to these threats by successive attempts at a Pan- 
Mongolian policy, and with nationalist movements which aimed generally 
at a truly independent autonomous Mongolian State, or at least at some 
sort of Protectorate in which their culture and national way of life would 
be assured. Factors connected with territory, language, historical tradition, 
myths and folklore were inspired by the legendary stories of Genghis 
Khan (Chinggis Khan) and other national heroes whose memories are 
revered by the Mongols in their national histories. From time to time 
efforts have been made to combine the two territories, Inner and Outer 
Mongolia, into an United Mongolia, but these efforts have been invariably 
frustrated by various causes such as, for instance, the Gobi Desert, Chinese 
settlement in Inner Mongolia, foreign manipulations and progress in Outer 
Mongolia under Soviet influences. 

For centuries Mongolian national aspirations have been influenced by 
foreign policies—Chinese, Manchu, Russian and Japanese—and it was 
the object of resistance against these foreign influences that impelled the 
Mongolian leaders in their efforts at unification of All Mongolia. Mongolia 
has, in fact, reverted to two main divisional areas, Outer Mongolia to 
Russian influence and independence under Russian protection, and Inner 
Mongolia which is now recognized as appertaining to China. Chinese 
farmers have been moving into Inner Mongolia in large numbers ever since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and now outnumber the Mongols 
in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region by five to one. Many 
Mongolian children attend Chinese schools and even know little or nothing 
of the Mongolian language. This Chinese infiltration has not, however, 
met with universal approbation in Inner Mongolia. On the contrary, certain 
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districts such as Shilingol and Barga have remained relatively free from 
Chinese influence. Shilingol is situated on the south-east of Outer Mongolia 
and Barga is near the Chinese frontier east of Outer Mongolia on the. 
south side of the Aga Steppe. The inhabitants of these two districts have 
retained their nomadic way of life, living in their “yurts” (felt tents) with 
their herds of horses and camels, and wander about the country in search 
of pasture. They have supplied national leaders from time to time. In 1911 
a Bargat “National Congress” called on the* Chinese to withdraw their 
troops, stop collectivization, and recognize local autonomy, and in 1912 
they drove out Chinese officials and soldiers and adhered to the new 
Autonomous Government in Urga (Ulan Bator). Bargats and Japanese 
together drove out the “reclamation army” with which China tried to imple- 
ment its “Hsingan Reclamation Project” in the early 1930’s, and’ the 
Japanese set up the Hsingan Autonomous Region as part of Manchukuo. 
Tsarist Russia assisted Outer Mongolia in its revolt in 1911 and separation 
from China, but consistently opposed the Mongols’ attempts to add Inner 
Mongolia to their territory. Secret Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907, 1912 
-and 1916 recognized the “special interests” of Russia in Outer Mongolia 
and of Japan in eastern Inner Mongolia. 
_ In the 1930’s Japan developed a Mongolian policy closely related to her 
occupation of Manchuria and the creation of Manchukuo. Generally the 
Japanese supported the Mongols against the Chinese in Inner Mongolia, 
and gained the warm approval of the Mongols when they stopped the 
“Hsingan Reclamation Project” which threatened vast Mongolian land 
areas. The Japanese, however, did not allow complete freedom to the 
Mongols. After 1937 they created two distinct Inner Mongolian areas— 
a western area called Meng-Chiang and an eastern area Hsingan. They 
further opposed any idea of union between the two areas. They evidently 
doubted the loyalty of the Mongols, and in 1936 they shot four leading 
Hsingan officials for intriguing with Outer Mongolia. Japanese influence 
in Inner Mongolia was brought to an end by her defeat in the Second. 
World War, in which many Japanese were captured by Russian and 
Mongolian forces in 1945 and sent to forced labour in Outer Mongolia. 
When the Manchus fell in 1911, leading Mongols claimed independence 
on the grounds that their allegiance had never been to China but to the 
Manchus. Owing to Russian pressure the Chinese lost Outer Mongolia, but 
took steps to consolidate control over Inner Mongolia and Barga. Four 
new Chinese provinces were created, each of which included Mongolian 
territory and part of the territory of China’s northern provinces. The 
Hsingan Reclamation Project represented a more significant attempt to 
ensure Chinese control over Mongolian territory, but the Japanese inter- 
vened to protect the Mongols against this threat to their Jands and existence 
as has been shown above. In spite of this, however, a steady stream of 
Chinese farmers continued to flow into Inner Mongolia. : 
Generally speaking, the present Communist rulers of Russia, Mongolia 
and China appear to accept the separation of Inner and Outer Mongolia. 
They seem to recognize Outer Mongolia as an “independent” country under 
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dominant Soviet influence, and Inner Mongolia as an Autonomous Region 
of China. During the Russian occupation of Inner Mongolia in 1945 they 
appear to have shown but slight respect for the inhabitants. Despite the 
fact that they had preserved them from the Japanese dominance, Buddhist 
temples were destroyed and wealthy Mongols massacred. When the 
Russians finally withdrew at the end of 1945 from Inner Mongolia, they 
carried off most of the livestock and other wealth which they could remove. 
This was apparently done with the express purpose of crippling the country 
economically. Thousands of Mongols were forced to accompany the 
Russians as they withdrew. It will be seen from the above that Japan’s 
activity in Mongolia was directed towards keeping the Russians out’ of 
Inner Mongolia while maintaining the territory within China. At the same 
time Japan delayed the long-term process of growing sinofication by 
restricting Chinese agricultural expansion into Inner Mongolia during their 
period of power. , 

Many Mongol leaders desired ultimate union of “All Mongols” every- 
where into a “Greater Mongolia”, but there were many difficulties to be 
faced before their comprehensive scheme would attain practical results. 
“All Mongols everywhere” include some three million nearly all of whom 
are under the more or Jess domination of either Russia or China, while over 
two million now live in territory where Russian or Chinese colonists out- 
number them. Nearly one million live in Outer Mongolia, one and a half 
million in China, Singkiang and Inner Mongolia, and many thousands in 
Afghanistan and other parts of Mongolia. During the last years of the 
nineteenth century and early years of the twentieth century risings occurred 
in Inner and Buryat Mongolia. At the same time indépendent movements 
developed in the northern and southern districts of Mongolia in response 
to the Russian and Chinese challenge to the traditional Mongolian way of 
life. Inner Mongolian nationalism developed in response to the challenge 
of sinofication and Buryat nationalism in response to that of Russia. 

After 1880 both Russian and Chinese pressure had increased steadily, and 
the affected Mongols engaged, first in isolated risings, and then began to 
combine in political movements which centred at Ulan Bator under its 
leading resident, the Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu. Ulan Bator thus became 
the key to control of all Mongolia, both Inner and Outer. Nationalist senti- 
ment was roused to great heights by the encroachment of the Chinese in 
Inner Mongolia where the threat to the traditional mode of existence was 
more immediate than in Outer Mongolia. Few Chinese lived there and 
there were practically no Russians. Many Mongols from Inner Mongolia 
fled to Outer Mongolia carrying lurid tales and stories of Chinese encroach- 
ment, together with ominous threats of the fate that might befall Outer 
Mongolia under Chinese domination. Outer Mongolian leaders were 
impressed by Inner Mongolian counsel and personnel. A revolt against 
the Chinese in Outer Mongolia broke out in 1911 led by Inner Mongolian 
leaders and encouraged by Russia, who sided with the Mongols in their 
efforts to throw out the Chinese. 


H. E. CROCKER 
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T is probably a true assertion that the most remarkable development 
in the Commonwealth is taking place in the north of Canada. The 
present Government under Mr. Diefenbaker has promised the people 

of the Dominion a “second dimension in the North”. With emphasis on the 
_ exploitation of the country’s Arctic and sub-Arctic territories, a major plan 
in the Government’s campaign, money has been earmarked for the improve- 
ment of communications as well as for a programme of research to assist 
in the opening up of the mineral resources of the Arctic islands. 

During the last decade far-seeing Canadians have increasingly realised 
that. their famous national motto: “A Mari Usque Ad Mare”, and the 
aphorism carved above the doors of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa: 
“The Wholesome Sea is at Her Gates, Her Gates Both East and West”, are 
perhaps somewhat misleading. By ‘concentrating attention on only two of 
the oceans which wash Canada’s shores, the Atlantic and the Pacific, its 
third maritime boundary, the Arctic Ocean, is apt to be overlooked. Mr. 
Diefenbaker emphasized this when he addressed the representatives of 48 
nations gathered in Toronto for the 11th General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, when he commented: “Canada 
is generally thought of as only an Atlantic and a Pacific power, although 
in fact she is one of the major Arctic powers and her Arctic territories may 
well play a paramount part in the developments of the future in this 
hemisphere. Canada has become acutely Arctic-conscious since the end of 
the Second World War. Canadian eyes are on the Arctic.” 

It is only comparatively recently that Canadians have become actively 
conscious of the depth of their country as well as of her breadth. The 
straight line distance across Canada from the east coast of Newfoundland 
to the west coast of Vancouver Island is about 3,500 miles (from Liverpool 
to Quebec is only 2,625 miles). The distance from the American border 
to Edmonton, Canada’s most northerly large city, is 300 miles. The distance 
from the American border to Coppermine, on Coronation Gulf in the Arctic 
Ocean, is about 1,300 miles, that is 1,000 miles north of Edmonton, Yet 
this northern settlement, though far beyond the Arctic Circle, is still over 
1,350 miles south of the northernmost point of the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 
An indication of the vastness, and at the same time the sparse population, 
of northern Canada is given when it is learnt that the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon together represent about 40 per cent of the Jand and fresh 
water area of Canada, but contain less than one-fifth of one per cent of 
the total population. 

Military considerations have, of course, played their part—and a promi- 
nent one—in arousing the interest in this huge area. In fact, little of the 
remarkable commercial development of the post-war years would have 
been possible if strategic necessity had not, opened it up. The most 
spectacular installation there is the Dewline, the “Distant Early Warning” 
system, a chain of radar stations extending from Alaska to the eastern 
shores of Baffin Island, the whole of it lying north of the Arctic Circle. Its 
construction has called for many airfields and the opening of sea supply 
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routes, from all of which commercial explorers are drawing inestimable 
benefit. They could never have established such a foundation themselves, 
The radically different outlook being taken towards the North is illustrated 
in the sphere of public utilities. So complete was the neglect of the North 
until lately that as recently as ten years back the entire Northwest Terri- 
tories, except for the gold-bearing Yellowknife.area, had no school built 
by any level of government, national, territorial or local. The North was 
left to missionaries, Hudson’s Bay traders, R.C.M. Police, Eskimos and 
Indians. It is now realised that adequate social services are as essential in 
the North as elsewhere, and under the energetic Minister for Northern 
Affairs, Mr. Alvin Hamilton, it is being provided with a network of public 
transport, schools, hospitals and welfare services. 

What is the Canadian North? That question has only been briefly 
touched upon so far. Contrary to common impression it is not a homo- 
geneous mass lending itself to ready generalization Although there is some 
difference of opinion on how to define the Arctic, Churchill is generally 
regarded as lying at its southern edge. The tree line which curves from 
the mouth of the Mackenzie southward to Churchill and continues across 
the Labrador-Ungava peninsula south of Ungava Bay is a convenient 
boundary. South of the tree line there are fuel, shelter, soft snow, Indians, 
horseshoes and toboggans. North of it there is no shelter from the wind 
which packs the snow into hard drifts. Eskimos take the place of Indians 
and the sledge replaces the toboggan. About a million square miles, or 
one-third of Canada, lie north of the tree line. 

The Northwest Territories, which straddle the top of the Canadian map, 
are the rump left over from the vast area out of which were cut earlier 
this century the Prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and the Yukon Territory, which is part of the North. This can be divided 
into three geographical sections. The Yukon—with its mountains, valleys 
and broad plateaus, its mixture of white and Indian population largely 
dependent on mining—bears almost no relation to the adjacent Mackenzie 
Valley with its low, flat land covered with forest and muskeg. One important 
similitude is in the possession of a great river, the Mackenzie (2,350 miles) 
and the Yukon (2,300 miles). It is sometimes overlooked that these rank 
among the world’s mightiest waterways. Each of these in turn is quite 
unlike the endless rock of the Canadian Shield and the Arctic Islands. The 
two parts of Northwest Territories are disparate economically also. In the 
western part of the mainland the “white man’s” pattern of life predomi- 
nates; in the east and the northern islands Eskimo ways have so far been 
much less influenced by contacts with white civilization, although how 
long this will remain true is uncertain. The Yukon, with only one-seventh 
of the area, has more than one-third of the people. There the whites are 
in a majority of five to one, whereas in the Northwest Territories a third 
of the people are Indians and nearly one-half Eskimo. 

The three regions have three things in common: enormous size, a cold 
winter climate and low precipitation. The remoter parts are a frozen waste, 
and even in most of the mainland the sun scarcely sets in June and J uly, 
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and correspondingly in the mid-winter months there is all but unbroken - 
night. For over half the year the land lies wrapped in snow and is blasted 
before the Arctic blizzards; but that fact alone proves the climate is not 
an unending winter of constant cold, deep snow and enveloping ice. The 
season of darkness is followed by a short, swift summer, when the country- 
side blossoms in the more southern latitudes, myriad insect life appears as 
if by magic, and the ice breaks up on the rivers. For a brief period great 
heat is engendered and vegetation grows amazingly fast, with cabbages as 
big as pails! The three regions are alike, too, in having a population so 
small as to make the Canadian North one of the most sparsely settled areas 
in the world. Otherwise they differ in resources, prospects and problems. 

The factor which may do much to solve the last-named is aviation. Those 
associated with the North divide its modern history into two periods: before 
the aeroplane and after. Flying has developed into the “framework” into 
which are fitted many of the activities of the northland, administrative, 
commercial, medical and exploratory. Nowadays commercial aircraft fly 
into the Arctic regions on scheduled flights as a daily routine. As mentioned 
earlier, the string of airports, complete with lighting and radio navigation 
and landing aids, and installed for the construction and supply of the DEW 
Line, has proved of incalculable value and made flying a reality in the 
North. In addition during the past year or two an enormous amount of 
aerial surveying has been carried out in the Arctic and sub-Arctic, a project 
completed by the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1957, when three and a half 
million square miles had been photographed. In one season alone the 
Surveys and Mapping Branch of the Department of Mines had 76 parties in 
the field, of which 14 were geodetic, 27 topographical, 15 legal and 20 
hydrographic, On the average there is an annual demand for a million of 
the different types of maps and charts put out by the Department. 

The economic future of the North appears to lie in the historic fur trade, 
fish, timber, agriculture, and especially minerals. Fur prices, on which 
the Indians and Eskimos have come to depend for their guns, ammunition 
and part of their clothing and food, have dropped in recent years, and 
although the trade cannot expect to retain its old-time importance, properly 
conserved the animals will continue to be a valuable factor in the economy. 
Its decreasing rôle will be off-set by the development of the potential com- 
mercial fisheries of the large northern lakes. Already the Great Slave Lake 
is the centre of a thriving fishery, the products of which are for the most 
part exported to the United States. The Arctic Ocean itself may also prove 
to be a rich fishing area. In the North Atlantic the finest fishing grounds 
are those around Iceland, Bear Island and the White Sea in comparable 
latitudes. The development of roads and railways will open up large stands 
of timber in the north-west for exploitation, and (although the statement 
may surprise some people) there are millions of acres of arable land in the 
Yukon and Mackenzie valleys that are suitable for the growth of grain 
and vegetables. They will be cultivated as soon as markets are available. 

Such markets are likely to come info being with the development of the 
North’s tremendous mineral resources. In the Yukon the prospects are good 
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for almost every type of mineral. The Canadian Shield, which covers 
more than half of the Northwest Territories, holds geological promise of 
almost every mineral except those laid down under tropical conditions; 
and even the northernmost Arctic islands, scarcely examined geologically 
yet, may contain valuable deposits of oil and gas. The gold of the Yukon 
and Yellowknife: the radium of Port Radium on Great Bear Lake; the 
nickel and copper of Rankin Inlet, Hudson’s Bay; the iron ore of Baffin 
Land (or Island) and Ungava Bay, near Hudson Strait; and the oil around 
Fort Norman are instances of the wealth present. But before these and the 
potential wealth beneath the surface can be fully exploited, one vital thing is 
essential—adequate transport and communications. Aviation alone is not 
enough; there must be roads and railways. One commentator has remarked 
that till now the transportation facilities waich the nation has provided have 
been chiefly noted for their inadequacy, with the result that the North’s 
resources have been inaccessible. Now, fortunately, work has begun on 
undertakings in the Yukon and the Territories involving over 1,200 miles 
of road and six major bridges at a cost of £11,500,000. 
D. ENGLAND 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND 
I 


OLTAIRE was not only the High Priest of the Philosophes and 

Commander in Chief of the army of the Enlightenment, but the 

greatest personage except Goethe in modern continental literature. 
His long-range influence on the intellectual climate of France far surpasses 
that of any other French writer, for Rousseau, who alone might challenge 
the claim, was a Genevese. Gibbon, his near neighbour at Lausanne, 
pronounced him the most extraordinary man of the century. For Goethe he 
was the greatest figure in the literature o all ages, the most astonishing 
creation of nature, the most representative of Frenchmen. ‘‘Le plus bel 
esprit de ce siècle,” echoed President Hérault, who knew all the pundits 
of the Ville Lumiére. Centuries would be needed to produce his equal, 
exclaimed Diderot. “Ce mest pas un homme, c'est un siècle,” was the 
verdict of Victor Hugo. Taine compared him to a fountain whose waters 
never ceased to play, and Sainte-Beuve declared that he Lad made France 
and Paris in his own image. No other writer before Karl Marx has created 
such an impact on Europe or exercised such enduring influence on the 
thoughts of mankind. French authors could count on readers all over 
Europe, for French was the lingua franca of the Intelligentsia. Leaping 
into fame with his early plays and poems, he lived long enough to be 
recognized as the uncrowned king of the Republic of Letters. Unstinted 
homage continues to be paid in the twentiech century in an unceasing flow 
of biographies and monographs, and above all in the superb Geneva edition 
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of his correspondence edited by Theodore Besterman, an enterprise worthy 
to rank with de Boislisle’s edition of the Memoirs of Saint-Simon. 

None of the serried array of volumes deserves more attention than that 
which covers Voltaire’s residence in England 1726-1729, by far the most 
significant episode of his early life. What little he knew of France’s historic 
enemy he liked, and closer acquaintance made him a good European. 
His debt was partly paid in his Lettres Philosophiques sur les Anglais, 
which inaugurated the era of Anglomanie and coloured French thinking - 
till the Revolution. Here was a land combining prosperity with political. 
liberty and religious toleration. His pæan to England may be contrasted 
with the contemporary Lettres Persanes of Montesquieu, the former finding 

, little to blame in England, the latter little to admire in France. Both these 
sparkling publications were Tracts for the Times. 

Why, inquired Voltaire, should not his fellow-citizens enjoy similar 
privileges and opportunities? In the words of Condorcet, his disciple and 
biographer, Voltaire henceforth obeyed the call to combat the prejudices 
which enslaved his country, a crusader with a mission to break the fetters 
of the mind. The same question was raised and answered in much the 
same way by Montesquieu, who crossed the Channel immediately after 

_Voltaire’s return. But for one reader of the chapters on the British 
Constitution in the monumental Esprit des Lois, Voltaire’s scintillating little 
volume attracted a hundred. His :affection for England, far from being 
a straw fire, burned with a steady glow till his death fifty years later. A 
friend in all weathers, he admired what was best in our life and thought. 

Voltaire might never have crossed the Channel, and assuredly would not 
have stayed so long, but for the incident in February 1726 outside the 
home of the Duc de Sully where he was a guest at dinner. When informed 
that his presence was requested by a visitor he was beaten up in the streets 
by the lackeys of the Duc de Rohan, a profligate aristocrat of whom he 
had spoken too freely. Though he had never fought a duel, no course 
seemed open to him but to challenge the contriver of his spectacular 
humiliation. To avert this anticipated revenge he was packed off to the 
Bastille where, under the notorious system of lettres de cachet, victims of 
private vendettas were more numerous than offenders against the state. 
Though allowed books and visitors, he fretted behind the bars. “I have 
been right down” (à l'extrémité), he reported to a friend; “I am only 
awaiting my convalescence to, leave this country for ever.” He appealed 
to Maurepas, Minister of the Interior, for permission to visit England. His 
release was granted on condition that he should depart not less than fifty 
leagues from the capital and not return without permission. His next 
surviving letter is despatched from Calais. “I shall only go to-London 
when my health has recovered from my afflictions. I am not banished. 
I am permitted, not ordered, to go.” 

During his month at Calais he appealed to the good offices of Sir Horatio 
Walpole, British Ambassador at the Court of Louis XV and brother of 
Sir Robert, and not in vain. “Mr. Voltaire,” wrote the latter fo his friend 
Bubb Dodington, a wealthy figure in English society and patron of men 
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of letters, “is a French poet who has wroże several pieces with great success 
here, being gone to England in order to print by subscription an excellent 
poem called Henry IV, which on account of some bold strokes in it against 
persecution and the priests cannot be printed here. M. de Morville (Foreign 
Secretary) has earnestly recommended it to me to use my credit and interest 
for promoting this subscription among my friends.” A few days later he 
wrote in similar terms to the Duke of Newcastle. “I hope you will excuse 
` my recommending to you, at the earnest instance of M. de Morville, Mr. 
Voltaire, a poet and a very ingenious one who has lately gone to England 
to print by subscription an excellent poem called Henry ye 4th. He has 
been indeed in ye Bastille, but not upon ye account of any state affair but 
for a particular quarrel with a private gentleman, and therefore I hope 
Yr Grace will readily give him your favour and protection in promoting 
the subscription.” These introductions secured the travelier a recommenda- 
tion from the Foreign Minister to the French Ambassador in London, 
the Comte de Broglie. ` 
More important than any official sponscring was a personal acquaintance 
who Voltaire felt sure would help him to find his feet. Lord Bolingbroke, 
the most dazzling figure at Westminster at the close of the reign of Anne, 
had put his money on the wrong horse by championing the Pretender and 
had crossed the Channel when the Elector of Hanover succeeded to the 
throne. Though dismissed by Macaulay as a brilliant knave, he was much 
more than an ambitious politician. Genuinely interested in history, 
philosophy and literature, he found occupation in study and writing during 
the years of exile spent at the château of his French wife near Orleans. 
He had made money in Law’s Mississippi ramp by selling out before the 
crash. He admired the dramas of the clever young author of whom France 
was talking, and shared his deism in an age when Bayle had challenged 
the authority of Bossuet and the Jesuits of the Court of Le Grand 
Monarque. Voltaire was welcomed at La Source in 1721, two years before 
his host was allowed-to return to England in 1723, and he continued to 
speak of him with gratitude to the end of his days. “I have found in this 
illustrious Englishman,” he reported to his closest friend Thiériot, “all the 
erudition of his country and all the politeness of ours. This man, who 
has passed his whole life in his pleasures and public affairs, has however 
contrived to learn everything and remember everything. He knows the 
history of the ancient Egyptians as well as of England, Virgil as well as 
Milton. He loves English, French and Italian poetry, and says parts of 
the Henriade surpass anything in French verse.” Since the feud between 
the Pretender and the Hanoverians was nct Voltaire’s business, there was 
no political barrier to mar the harmony of a friendship which gave equal 
pleasure to both. - 
A second string to his bow was Everard Falkener, a wealthy merchant 
whose business took him abroad. They met in Paris, but when we do not 
know. What a benefactor he had found was to be proved in England when 
his health and prospects were dim. Zaïre was dedicated to him, and when 
the author wished to eulogise Stanislas, former King of Pcland, he saluted 
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him as “a kind of Falkener”. In later years he was appointed Ambassador 
to Turkey, Postmaster-General, and received a knighthood. While Boling- 
broke unlocked the doors of the literary world, Falkener provided a roof 
over his head. They remained in touch till his death in 1758. 

Voltaire disembarked at Greenwich on June 10, 1726, when the annual 
Fair was in full swing and the King’s birthday was being celebrated. The 
river was full of shipping, and he enjoyed a ramble in Greenwich Park. 
First impressions were delightful. He moved on to London in the evening, 
probably spending his first night in Bolingbroke’s residence in Pall Mall. 
The task of learning to write and speak English was accomplished with 
astonishing rapidity. Among the letters in the new Geneva edition are 
some in almost faultless English, though they may well have been revised 
by some English friend. He was soon able to meet the literary stars on 
equal terms, and even tried his hand at verse. His studies ranged far 
beyond the frontiers of belles lettres, for he was soon deep in the writings 
of Locke and Newton, whose funeral service he attended in Westminster 
Abbey. No other Frenchman of his time possessed such a range of 
interests, and this versatility enabled him to establish fruitful contacts with 
the élite. 

He continued to cherish his vendetta against the Duc de Rohan, and he 
had scarcely settled in England than he recrossed the Channel in search of 
his prey. The quest proved too dangerous, for his visit to the capital violated 
the condition of his release. The first surviving letter from England, dated 
August 12, 1726, confided his disappointments to Thiériot, his most favoured 
correspondent. “I have recently paid a little visit to Paris. As I did not 
see you, you will guess I saw no one. I sought only one man whose instinctive 
cowardice kept him hidden from me as though he guessed I was on his track. 
But the fear of being discovered made me leave quicker than I came. I am 
still very uncertain if I shall retire to London. I know this is a country 
where the arts are honoured and rewarding; there is difference of condition 
but no other difference except of merit. It is a country where one thinks 
freely and nobly without being fettered by any servile fears. If I followed 
my inclination it is there that I should settle with the sole idea of learning 
to think. But I do not know if my slender means, greatly damaged by all 
my wanderings, my bad health, now worse than ever, and my taste for 
the most profound retreat, will allow me to fling myself into the hubbub of 
Whitehall and London. I have very good recommendations in this country, 
and they are waiting for me with much friendliness, but I cannot tell you 
that I get about. I have only two things to do in my life. One is to risk it 
with honour as soon as I can; the other to finish it in the obscurity of a 
retirement which suits my way of thinking, my misfortunes, and my know- 
ledge of men.” 

The next letter, dated October 15, was also in a minor key. “I heard 
from you and from my brother of the death of my sister. What you wrote 
pierces my heart. What'am I to say on the death of my sister except that 
it would have been better for my family and myself if I had been taken 
instead? It is not for me to speak to you of the little importance one should- 
attach to this so brief and difficult passage which is called life; you have 
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more luminous ideas on it and drawn from purer sources. I only know the 
misfortunes of life, but you know the remedies. It is the difference between 
the patient and the doctor. I have made many mistakes in my life. The 
bitterness and sufferings which have marked almost every day have been 
often my fault. I feel how little I am worth. My failings make me pity 
myself and my faults horrify me. But God is witness that I love virtue.” 
The next letter, in the same month, is the first surviving effort in English. 

“I intend to send you two or three poems of Mr. Pope, the best poet of 
England and at present of all the world. I came again into England in the 
latter end of July, very much dissatisfied with my secret voyage into France, 

both unsuccessful and expensive. I had cnly some bills of exchange upon 
a Jew called Medina for about eight or nine thousand livres. At my coming 
to London I found my damned Jew was broken. I was without a penny, sick 
to death of a violent ague, a stranger alone, helpless in a city where I was 
known to nobody. My lord and my lady Bolingbroke were in the country. 

I could not make bold to see our Ambassador in so wretched a condition. 

I had never undergone such distress, but I am born to run through all 
the misfortunes of life. In these circumstances my star, that among all its 
direful influences pours always on me some kind refreshment, sent to 
me an English gentleman unknown to me who forced me to receive some 
money that I wanted. Another London citizen (Falkener) that I had seen 
but once in Paris carried me to his own country house wherein I lead an 
obscure and charming life since that time without going to London, and 

quite given over to the pleasures of indolence and friendship. The-true 
and generous affection of this man who soothes the bitterness of my life 
brings me to love you more and more. I have seen often my lord and 

my lady Bolingbroke. I have found their affection still the same, even 
increased in proportion to my unhappiness. They offered me all their 
money, their house, but I refused all, because they are lords, and I have 
accepted all from Mr. Falkener, because he is a single gentleman. I had 

a mind at first to print poor Henry at my own expense, but the loss of 
my money is a sad stop to my design. I question if I shall try the way of 
subscriptions by the favour of the Court. I am weary of courts. All that 
is King or belongs to a King frights my republican philosophy. I won’t drink 
the ‘least draught of slavery in the land of liberty. I fear, I hope, nothing 
from your country. All that I wish for is to see you one day in London. 

You will see a nation fond of their liberty, learned, witty, despising life 

and death, a nation of philosophers. Not but there are some fools in 
England. Every country has its madmen. It may be French folly is 
pleasanter than English madness, but by God English wisdom and English 
honesty is above yours. One day I will acquaint you with the character 
of this strange people. I have wept for my, sister’s death and I would be 
with her. Life is but a dream, full of starts of folly and of fancied and 

true miseries. Death awakes us from this painful dream, and gives us 

either a better existence or no existence at all.” í 


To be continued. 


G. P. Gooca 
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MISTRAL’S CENTENARY 


N April of 1892 Mme. James Darmesteter was entertained by Frédéric 

- Mistral and his wife in their Provençal village of Maillane and wrote 

` her impressions in The Contemporary Review. “I recently returned 

from Maillane, where I had been received by Frédéric Mistral neveu and - 

his wife, and it was from Monsieur Mistral that I learned of the elaborate 

ceremonies honouring his uncle the poet and the centenary of the publication 

of Miréio which are to be held in May of this year in places throughout 
the Midi and even beyond.” i 

Mirèio (Mireille), published early in 1859, was Mistral’s first and most 
celebrated epic poem. Mistral made it clear that in this he was attempting 
, to do for Provence what Homer had done for Greece, and indeed Lamartine 
on reading the poem exclaimed C’est Homére! Yet the entire revival of 
Provengal art and letters: was essentially Romantic in spirit, and affinities 
have been found between Mistral and both Burns and Scott. While the 
Scott findings are convincing enough if based purely on qualities of regional 
patriotism, the parallel with Burns is quite striking—both were .sons of 
humble farmers, both recreated their native tongue and the local ballads, 
both inspired a rare and lasting mystique. Mistral, however, in writing his 
rustic epic illustrating the rhythm of life and work and passion in a rural 
community, dealing with the ill-starred love of Mireille and Vincent the 
- basket-maker, with patriarchal shepherds, fishermen and gardians, against 
the background of the Rhone valley, the Alpilles and the salty wastes of the 
Camargue, , achieved a unity and coherence such as produce a living 
traditional epic like Pan Tadeusz, and indeed Mickiewicz comes to mind 
when reading Miréio. Mistral was a regionalist in the best sense. The true 
regional writer is a local dedicated patriot, writing to preserve a still existing 
if declining traditional way of life—Hardy in Dorset, Gabriel Miró in 
Spanish Murcia, C. F. Ramuz in the Swiss Valais. 

Mistral (perhaps under the influence of Nostradamus) early realized that 
he was destined to be the guardian of the heritage that was Provence. 
Poetry was but the medium, the vehicle which was to revive, purify and 
propagate the old langue d’oc, then disintegrated into a number of local 
dialects spoken mainly by the peasantry. It was to this end that the 
Félibrige, the society of Provençal poets organized in a strict hierarchy 
with a central consistory, came into being in 1854. It survives to this day 
and is perhaps the only literary movement that has lasted over a century. 
It was, of course, only in the latter years of the eighteenth century that the 
langue d’dil of the north which had developed into modern French spread 
to the larger‘towns, and it was not until the process of centralization that 
followed the Revolution that the use of the French language really became 
widespread. In Provence numerous dictionaries and grammar manuals were 
. then published, but they were designed for translating Provencal into French 
rather than French into Provengal. Thus the aim of the Félibrige was not 
so spurious as is often claimed, since it sought to restore the status quo. 

Like Dante, however, Mistral’s ultimate concept was the forging of a 
vast Latin federation. Comparatively little of all his hopes was realized, 
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yet he succeeded not only in making Provence vocal and awakening its 
national historic consciousness but also in rousing other minorities, not to 
mention the substantial literary output of real lasting quality. It was this 
very regionalism, this dedicated local patriotism, that led to accusations of 
separatism. The argument is so palpably false that it has been refuted 
again and again. Mistral was essentially a federalist, which is quite different, 
and was strongly opposed to centralization and thus to the Second Empire. 
He did, however, modify his earlier views as he moved step by step in the 
formulation of what at first sight appears to be a complex Politik. 

Mistral sought to preserve not only language but the regional costume, 
music, rites, customs, fétes and traditions, the-whole of Provencal culture, 
or, as his detractors would have it, “folklore”. As his great dictionary 
Trésor du Félibrige was to enshrine the words of the Provencal language, 
so the unique museum which he created in Arles, the Museon Arlaten, was: 
to enshrine the visible and material forms of Provençal life. Today this 
folk-museum, with its dim cavernous rooms in which the human pulse has 
ceased to beat, may be as disturbing, perhaps as slightly comic, as Madame 
Tussaud’s; but it is a valid testimony to a life lived in the time of our grand- 
parents, and it is an illuminating commentary on Mistral’s life and work. 
True, it may sometimes appear in Arles itself—the focal point of the 
entire Félibrean movement—that there is something a little unhealthy in 
this obsession with the past (a past ‘Corresponding to our Victorian and 
Edwardian era). It is as though the Arles of that period had been embalmed 
‘by Mistral and Daudet, Gounod and Bizet, and Léo Lelée the painter. 

Yet this world of ritual and costume should be seen in true perspective. . 
It was not an arty-crafty movement, it was not the resuscitated medievalism 
of a William Morris. Nor is it valid to compare the costume of the 
Arlésiennes to the frippery of the Morris-dancers at Stratford-on-Avon— 
one was a living tradition with continuity, an integral part of the local 
wardrobe, while the other is as spurious as the Druidic robes of the 
Gorsedd. Nothing indeed is more beautiful than the Provencal costume, 
when the head seems to be sculptured up to the final gesture—the ruban 
or tiny Phrygian cap of black velvet edged with lace, that miniature crown 
which resembles a compromise between a Victorian bonnet and a Glengarry. 
Rarely, however, do the young girls now wear it outside the fétes folk- 
loriques and such festivities as the Festo virginenco, occasions for bringing 
out the galoubets and tambours, the pipes and drums of Provence, equally 
despised by the “progressive” as ‘“‘folklore’. The same attitude has 
denounced Gounod’s opera Mireille, based on Mistral’s poem, as the sub- 
stitution “ ‘of garlands for garlic”. With what ‘strategems of “éasuistry the 

“progressive” defend their own gods it is difficult to imagine when those 
gods are the epileptics of tin-pan alley and the racing track. 

The extent to which the Mistral mystique had permeated the éntire 
country and even countries beyond it was made clear at the celebrations 
of May, 1909, when Arles held a three-day series of festivities to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of Mirèio. The Queen of Roumania (“Carmen 
Silva’’) sent Prince Cantacuzene, and President Roosevelt and the Govern- 
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ments of France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, Sweden and 
Portugal were represented. The streets were decorated( Gounod’s opera 
Mireille was performed in the Roman arena, and there was a Bal Mireille, — 
traditional dancing and displays by the gardians, the cowboys of the 
Camargue. Two events were of marked significance—the official opening 
of the Museon Arlaten and the unveiling of the Mistral statue. The cere- 
monies and speeches centred about the green bronze statue in the Place 
du Forum, where Mistral himself, now one year off four-score, recited 
the Invocation from Miréio to the cheering multitudes. ~ 

This deification of a living poet may seem in doubtful taste to those who 
habitually withhold all recognition of their-poets until safely tucked away 
in the vaults of Westminster Abbey. Indeed the praise lavished by speaker 
, after speaker at these celebrations smacks of all the hyperbole of the Midi, 
one speaker solemnly asserting that the appearance of Mirèio was “not only 
a literary event, but also an historical one of greater importance for civiliza- 
tion than the outcome of a battle or the destiny of an empire.” Truly, as 
Ford Madox Ford pointed out: “Tò find yourself in harmony with the 
soul of Provence you have to be of a type that will not be pained when 
someone says that Mistral was a greater poet than Goethe—or that the 
Maries, after the Crucifixion, came to and settled in the country around 
Tarascon. Indulgent Provence has no vested interests, and there illusions 
do not matter.” 

Today Mistral’s prestige remains-high, not merely as Nobel prize-winning 
poet and as re-creator of a language, but also as visionary and patriot, a 
patriot of peace who never took up arms. The Félibrige continues to 
flourish, annually publishing (since 1854) the Armana Prouvençau 
(Provencal Almanach), that little yellow book which, wrote Alphonse 
Daudet “exiled” in Lyons, “we used to go and wait for. . . when it came 
in, as men in the colonies look out for the mail-boat from France.” And 
the presses continue to issue works in Provencal, though it is now a com- 
paratively small proportion of the ten million Provengal-speaking people 
that reads them. 

TupoR EDWARDS 


FROM UNFED TO “SUNFED”’ 


F the “Special Fund” (as it is called here) had been set up when it was 
first pressed upon the United Nations Assembly five years ago by over 

30 underdeveloped nations, it would probably have taken care of the 
Aswan Dam project—or at least got the project started under UN neutral 
auspices—and thus saved the world from the Suez invasion, of 1956 and 
all the consequent events which have led to Egypt turning to Russia to 
subsidize the biggest irrigation scheme yet planned on the continent of . 


s 
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Africa. However, at long last, after every argument of expediency and 
commonsense had been aimed, by the underdeveloped countries in session 
after session, at the heads of the two countries—Britain and the USA— 
on whom the main burden of financing the Fund will for the time being 
rest, the General Assembly decided last December to set up the Fund 
on a bare minimum basis. Hence, without losing further time, the newly- 
appointed Governing Council recently held its first meeting in New York 
and the main outlines of this new world mutual-aid association have already 
begun to take concrete shape. 

“We are embarked upon an enterpris2, a magnificent enterprise, for 
our aim is to contribute as best we can to bringing to many hundreds of 
millions of people in the less developed nations the opportunity both to 
make a better living and to live fuller and Lappier lives.” With these words, 
Paul G. Hoffman of the United States, Managing-Director of the Fund, 
opened the first meeting of the Governinz Council, which consists of 18 
countries, namely: Argentina, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ghana, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Netherlaads, Pakistan, Peru, The United . 
Arab Républic, the USSR, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia. The Governing Council has elected Jose Serrano of Chile as 
Chairman and Daniel A. Chapman of Ghana and Johan Kaufmann of The 
Netherlands as Vice-Chairmen for the present year, 1959. SUNFED 
(Special United Nations Fund for Econowic Development) has a strategic 
rôle to fill with respect to the less-developed areas of the earth. It has been 
designed, for the time being, to deal with the removal of bottlenecks and 
other obstacles that have been hampering the progress of a given country 
or region. Among the most important of tkese is the lack of comprehensive 
surveys of natural resources, manpower, skills and industrial potentials, 
which would create a solid basis for future edvancement. 


Thus, the Special Fund will be competent to support and complement 
the activities of the present UN Programme of Technical Assistance, the 
International Bank, and the other Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations, as well as bilateral aid programmes under the American Point 
Four or the British Colombo schemes. Through such surveys, accompanied 
by pilot projects, the Special Fund’s operations are intended to be of 
immediate help in accelerating the economic development of the less- 
developed countries, and will, for example, facilitate new capital investments 
of all types by creating conditions which will make such investments either 
feasible or more profitable. It will concentrate, as far as practicable, on 
relatively large projects and will avoid allocation of its resources over a 
large number of small projects. This is an important criterion which dis- 
tinguishes Special Fund operations from those of the paraliel UN Technical - 
Assistance Programme. The latter programme, in order to take account 
of the wide variety of needs for technical assistance, has tended generally 
to spread its resources over a large number of projects distributed geo- 
graphically through a system of country programming. The Special Fund, 
by contrast? will focus on a more limited number of long-term projects, 
involving relatively heavier individual budgetary commitments That is 
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why the Fund is likely to play an increasingly vital and stabilizing effect 
on world economic and commercial relations in the years ahead. Meantime, 
in order to promote confidence, projects will be undertaken which lead to 
early results and have the widest possible impact in advancing the economic, 
social or technical development of the country or countries selected, in 
particular by facilitating new capital investments. Due consideration will 
‘be given to wide geographical distribution of its aid over a period of years. 
This qualification, “over a period of years”, takes into account the fact 
that the Fund, if it is to concentrate on large projects, may be unable to 
ensure a wide geographical distribution in any particular year. In any 
case decisions, like those taken in January and confirmed at the April 
session of the Economic and Social Council, meeting for the first time in 
Mexico City, will be made on the-basis of the merits of individual projects, 
and no country targets will be fixed. Most important, the General Assembly 
resolution setting up the Fund specified that assistance furnished by the 
Special Fund must not be a means of foreign economic and political inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the country or countries concerned, nor 
shall it be accompanied by any conditions of a political nature. This 
“neutralization” of foreigh investment is of vital interest for the future. 
It is a thousand pities, therefore, that the Fund was not available at the 
time of the Aswan Dam inception. - 

Projects qualifying for assistance can take various forms: surveys, re- 
search, training, and demonstration, including pilot projects. They may be 
carried out by the provision of staff, experts, equipment, supplies and 
services, as well as the establishment of institutes, demonstration centres, 
plants or works, and fellowships, in so far as they are integral parts of a 
specific project financed by the Special Fund. All these types of assistance 
may be combined as judged necessary by the Managing-Director for each 
project. However, the Special Fund -will in no case finance capital invest- 
ment directly. Participation in the Special Fund is open to any States 
members of the United Nations or members of the Specialized Agencies. 
It is administered under the general authority of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the General Assembly of the United Nations. Its organs 
are a Governing Council, meeting twice a year, the Managing-Director and 
his staff, and a Consultative Board. The Managing-Director has over-all 
responsibility for the operations of the Fund, with sole authority to recom- 
mend to the Governing Council projects submitted by governments; and 
he is assisted by a small group of UN officials selected on the basis of 
their special competence. The administration of the Special Fund is now 
located here at the Headquarters of the United Nations in New York. The 
Consultative Board is composed of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, the Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board and the President 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, or their 
representatives. 

Projects will be undertaken siy at the request of a government or group 
‘of governments eligible to participate in the Fund. Requests’ from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories have to be made through the metropolitan 
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governments, and requests from Trust Territories will be made by the 
Administering Authorities. In laying down the main direction of the first 
year’s work of SUNFED, the Managing Director has divided immediate 
projects into three categories: 

In the first category we would place ines regional undertakings, in- 
volving expenditure of as much as five million dollars, which might take 
several years to complete ... We have already had submitted to us 
several proposals for surveys of great rivers whose waters; if properly 
utilized for irrigation, power and other purposes, might substantially 
add to the wealth of the nations in the region. 

In the second category we have in mind placing projects of two types, 
costing in the neighbourhood of a million dollars. First, general and 
comprehensive resource surveys; second, training and research centres _ 
for which there seems to be a great need. We have already received a 
great number of applications to support training institutes of various 
kinds, and we have no doubt that the Fund can make a major contribu- 
tion in this area. 

‘In the third category we would place surveys, somewhat limited in 

- nature, involving costs up to $500,000, which give promise of uncovering 

projects of immediate interest to investing agencies. These preinvestment 

surveys might often take the form of a preliminary engineering or 
feasibility report. 

- On the basis of reports from the socane which have so far given 
pledges to the Fund, it is estimated that contributions equivalent to at least 
$26 million will be available for 1959 Forty-six of the 88 governments 
eligible to participate in the Fund have already pledged specific amounts 
to the equivalent of ten and a half million dollars, and several others have 
indicated that they would do so or have pledged lump-sum contributions to ` 
Technical Assistance and the Special Fund combined. From these earlier 
contributions it may be inferred, acccording to the official report to ECOSOC 
in April, that “there will be widespread and continuing support of the 
Special Fund in the years ahead.” Meanwhile the January Council meeting 
gave interim authority for the Managing-Director, pending the adoption of 
a budget, to incur staff and organizational expenses up to £130,000 for the 
first six-months period to June 30, 1959. 

The Government of India has announced that it is contributing the 
equivalent of $500,000 in non-convertible rupees, and Mr. Christopher H. 
Phillips, who attended the Council meeting on behalf of the United States, 
pointed out that his own Government has made available in cash $500, 000 
of its. contribution for 1959. The second meeting of this newest edition to 
the United Nations rapidly-growing family of healthy and helpful units 
of the World Community will be held at the New York Headquarters 
early in June. 3 

“This co-operation,” Mr. Paul Hofman declared, “is a matter of political 
vision and wisdom, linked to the basic desire for peace. Its economic and 
financial itnplications are accessory if we consider that one-tenth of the 
defence budget of the world would constitute a more than adequate con- - 
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tribution. If world tensions are not relieved, defence budgets may be in- 
creased several times this amount.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Hoffman pointed out, “we must not forget that we 
are a service organization. We can help those countries and peoples who 
want to help themselves. While we, and other organs of the United Nations, 
will be glad to take the initiative in helping countries to prepare their 
projects, our terms of reference place squarely upon the countries them- 
selves the responsibility for proposing projects, for contributing substantially 
to their costs, and for obligations -which will continue when the project is 
completed or handed over. We shall be having to seek much detailed 
information from governments who put forward proposals, and, though 
this process will be as burdensome to them as it is to us, I know that we . 
shall all agree that nothing must be left undone to ensure that the projects 
adopted by the Fund are soundly conceived and based on the fullest possible 
information.” “Finally,” concludes the Managing-Director’s latest report, 
“in this day of startling scientific achievements and rapidly advancing tech- 
nology, old standards are not good enough. We dare not be pedestrian 
either in our thinking or in our actions. Practical, yes; but only bold and 
imaginative plans and actions are practical when measured against the 
pressing needs of the developing nations:” : 
sag J. AVERY JOYCE 
United Nations, New York. es 


AUGUSTE COMTE 


EVER did faith flame with brighter promise and dim into philo- 
sophic twilight than did Comte’s Evangile. His centenary passed 
without a ripple. From undistinguished parents and Revolution’s 

indisciplines, he responded to the spurs of its intellectual ferment, and in 
encyclopedic traditions formulated social laws and launched a new faith. 
Born in Montpellier 1798, his precocity encouraged hopes that he would 
restore broken altars, but he reflected sceptical times. “From the age of 
13 I gave up supernatural beliefs: from 14 I ceased to believe in God.” 
He secured early admission to the Polytechnique and wrote home of post- 
war Paris, “‘heart-breaking scenes of beggary amidst flaunting luxury.” 
On being expelled for insolence, he returned to his distressed parent, but 
came back to Paris to become secretary to Saint Simon in 1817. For seven 
seminal years they worked in harmony. “He sustained me against the 
sophistic demoralization to which my initial negativism exposed me.” 
Friction arose when St. Simon published Catechism des Indistriels (1824), 
which included Comte’s Essai on positive politics and outlined his positive 
philosophy. It was clear, coherent, dogmatic. He claimed that intellectual 
development was pre-determined to pass through three stages: the theo- 
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logical, the metaphysical, the scientific. In the theological, phenomena are 
attributed to gods, in the metaphysical to natural causes, in the positive 
stage laws replace causes. He traced such developments in the five sciences, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology. Boldly he applied 
them to the science of society. Positivism became a scientific study of 
society. And he applied them to the entire spectrum of knowledge and ` 
behaviour. In the theological stage, government, public morality, private 
conduct, all are based on divine right seeking sanctions from gods; in the 
metaphysical, contract and constitutionalism become society’s foundations; 
in the positive era, popular government will appear as archaic as divine 
authority. It will prove the reign of competence. However, like all in- 
novators, he bore history’s impress. Philosophies and social laws flourished. 
Condorcet had ‘sketched a philosophy of history, Condillac of knowledge, 
Dupuis of religion, d‘Alembert of science. Moreover the Revolution 
dominated thought. Traditionalists, Joseph de Maistre, Louis de Bonald; 
Liberals, Benjamin Constant, Mme. de Staél, Idealogues, Cabanis, Destutt 
de Tracy: all sought to end Revolution. But what was to replace society’s 
former cements when Christian faith and feudal-divine rule waned? Anti- 
clericals secured Clergy’s Civil Constitution; Liberals formulated Declara- 
tions of Man’s Rights; philosophers invented cultes de raison and theo- 
philanthropy, new calendars and catechisms. Comte considered them 
unscientific. Only his positive scientific humanism satisfied. He sent his 
Essai to Blainville, Arago, Constant, Humboldt, Jefferson, Monroe, and 
by private lessons and public lectures, rue St. Jacques and Royal 
Athenaeum, spread his gospel, published 1830-40 as Positive Philosophy. 

The July revolution left him unmoved. When enrolled in the National 
Guard: “I will not swear that I will defend a government which I should 
fight,” and marched to gaol: But he founded the Positive Society to teach 
workers positive science. Fortunately he became mathematics tutor at the 
Polytechnique. The forties were poised on revolutionary hope. To Comte 
they were focal. He fell in love with Clotilde de Vaux, consumptive wife 
of a runaway forger. She died in 1846. His philosophy grew mystically 
religious. He made pilgrimages to her grave, instituted readings of the 
Imitation of Christ and the Divine Comedy, substituting Humanity for God 
and Jesus. “Let me love Thee Humanity more than myself and myself only 
in Thee,” and he expanded his philosophy into a religion of Humanity. 
He condemned Napoleon’s coup d’état, not for violating democratic or 
parliamentary principles, for he deprecated equally parliamentary phrase- 
mania and sovereignty of unfit people, but because Empire was unpositive. 
His magnum opus, Positive Politics (1854), was a treatise on the love of 
Humanity and a prophecy of the inevitability of the Positive world. 
Philosophy agreed God was outmoded. Comte substituted Grand Etre, 
Humanity in Pascal’s sense. “The whole succession of men throughout time 
should be considered as one man who continuously lives and learns.” In 
revolutionary tradition he invented another calendar of 13 months of 28 
days (named after Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, Cesar, St. Paul, 
Charlemagne, Dante, Gutenberg, Shakespeare, Descartes, Frederick the 
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Great, Bichet. Not Jesus. “Since he ranked himself with God let him so 
remain.” Provisionally it was to begin from 1789; when Humanism 
triumphed, from 1854. Prayers, public worship were no longer petitions for 
favours but outpourings of love and gratitude towards Humanity. He 
formulated nine ‘‘social sacraments’ Presentation; Initiation at 14; 
Admission at 21; Destination at 28; Maturity at 42; Retirement at 63; 
Transformation on approach of death; Incorporation seven years later, if 
deemed worthy. Worship was to take place in temples built in sacred 
groves containing tombs of the “Incorporated”. They were to face Paris, 
“centre of human progress”. When Humanism triumphed, Byzantium was 
to become the world’s centre. The Positive world was to’ consist of some 
500 republics, like Holland and Belgium in size, in universal peace. States 
were to free their colonies—England, Gibraltar; France, -Algeria—and to 
be divided into 17 independent states. Patriotism was to merge in 
Humanity. Unlike his contemporary Marx, he fostered concentrations of 
capital and industrial power and gave social and political authority to 
capitalists. Positive republics were to be administered by triumvirates of 
“most socially-minded capitalists’, ministers of agriculture, manufacture 
and commerce, taking office at 42 and retiring at 63 after appointing 
successors, “‘for democratic elections lead to self-seeking rather than to 
social feeling”. He prepared coinage based on the ‘“‘Charlemagne”’ and a 
flag marked Order and Progress and ‘Live for Others, and prophesied that 
the transition would take a generation. With missionary zeal he appealed 
to Czar Nicholas: “In France, my attitude is anomalous because the upper 
classes’ unfitness obliges appeals to the lower which gives it revolutionary 
colour”; sent Sabatier to the Jesuit General to use his Order “to secure 
Human Catholicism which, although abolishing God, symbolises Humanity 
by Mother and Child.” As High Priest of Humanity he appointed Laffitte 
his spiritual successor and a triumvirate of Magnin for finance, Hadery 
the interior, Deullin the exterior, to assume the administration. 

He never saw the promised land. After a church service at St. Paul, St. 
Louis, he was buried in Pére Lachaise, 1857. And cleavages began. 
Many disciples accepted his philosophy but not his religion. They 
emphasised his periodic madness, his detention in Esquirol asylum, his 
mystic love for Clotilde and, led by Littré, left the orthodox. Similar wings 
appeared in England, where positive intellectualism attracted. Sir David 
Brewster published a study in 1838. G. H. Lewes and the Austens visited 
the philosopher. Leading thinkers remained critical. Mill feared that 
Comtian societies would suppress independent thought. Ruskin attacked 
him in Fors Clavagera for preaching the gospel of engines and factories. 
Huxley dismissed the religion of Humanity as Catholicism minus 
Christianity. Sir James Stephen declared both the Religion of Humanity 
“and of the Unknowable stood condemned, for the world can do without 
religion. Wilfrid Ward pleaded it was merely the clothes of religion lacking 
God. However a British Positive School took root. Harriet Martineau 
translated Comte’s first treatise, George Eliot wrote the Choir ‘Invisible. 
Richard Congreve, “‘last hope of the stern unbending Evangelicals,” became 
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a disciple, founded a London Positivist Society “to solve problems by a 
religion that was scientific and a science that was religious,” and opened a 
Temple of Humanity in Chapel Street. He attracted converts, especially 
a gifted Oxford trio, Frederic Harrison, “who specialised in the history 
of the last 50,000 years”; John Bridges, Poor Law Board Medical Inspector; 
Spencer Beesly, history professor at the “godless” University College. 
They gave Positivism dignity and authority. British Positivism became part 
of a world movement and equally divided, for all were dominant personali- 
ties.. The French dissident Audiffrent secured Congreve, who introduced 
altar and pulpit, and elevated the Sistine Madonna to represent Humanity. 
His festivals grew more liturgical, sacraments more elaborate and he 
founded branches, under Malcolm Quinn in Newcastle, George Findlay in 
Leicester, Thomas Carson in Liverpocl. The orthodox opened a church 
in Newton Hall with Sunday meetings and pilgrimages to famous men to 
foster reverence and gratitude. Schools were opened with a brilliant array 
of teachers: Paul Descours, Marvin, Fvffe, Fossett Lock, Vernon Lushing- 
ton, Cotter Morrison, Henry Ellis. They opposed imperialism, supported 
educational movements, fought vivisection, helped trade unions. Beesly 
presided in 1864 at the International Working Men’s Association,.Harrison 
wrote Calendar of Great Men. Although hostility waned as it became 
recognized that Positivism held little denger for religion or politics, decline 
began. In 1899 Congreve died; his successor, Crompton, sapped loyalties. 
Quinn tried to supplant him, grew so ritualistic with Positivist Mass and 
Holman Hunt’s Light of the World, altar high, that the church emptied. In 
1901 Crompton resigned and the Positivist Review lost Beesly as editor. 
In 1904 Harrison resigned the Newton Hall presidency. On Laffitte’s death, 
1903, French Positivism splintered. A new generation attempted re-union 
as Church of Humanity, London Positivist Society, but there was no 
revival. i i 

The Positivist world is not yet born despite Comte’s dedicated optimism 
in its inevitability. For he mirrored a milieu and an age. When it considered 
itself too enlightened to believe in God, Comte discarded Christianity. He 
never anticipated emerging nations nor new knowledge. He suffered from 
the illusion of finality, considered his age on knowledge’s crest, and from 
false summits prophesied on superficial theories. His theory of three states 
was based on inadequate premises. His certitudes were hypotheses. He 
suffered the fate of those who dare predict. History belies predictions. In 
the dialogue between good and self-government time has not borne out his 
solution. Good government is a fundamental right of Man, self-government 
has proved more compelling. Yet by his optimism, his altruism, his con- 
tribution to a solution of the mystery of man’s destiny, he remains in the 
tradition of creative thinkers and has enriched the human heritage. l 
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WESTERN ECONOMIC POLICIES 


-ESS than four years have elapsed since a routine meeting of the 
European Coal and Steel Community’s Council of Ministers at 
Messina heard a memorandum from the Benelux countries on closer 

economic integration. Events have since moved swiftly. In Europe the 
Ministers of the Six set up a committee, under the chairmanship of 
M. Spaak, to investigate the problems of integrating their economies and, 
within two years, the Rome Treaty had been signed. The Common 
Market was then a fait accompli. Since then, elsewhere in the world, there 
has been a rash of proposals for similar approaches towards economic 
integration. 

A Customs Union, incidentally, is a strange phenomenon—it attracts 
support from both the Protectionist and the Free Trader. But in view of 
the fact that the two antagonists, in their reasoning about international 
trade, start from different premises, their support for a customs union must 
arise because they see in it different advantages. It may be simply trade- 
diverting, in which case a Free Trader would oppose it. Assume, for 
example, that there are three countries—A, B and C. Country A purchases 
a certain type of article—X—from country C. Country A then joins country 
B in a customs union, and they have a common external tariff. Country A ` 
now buys article X from country B,.because the price of article X from 
Country B is now cheaper than the same article purchased from country C 
plus the duty imposed when it is imported from country C. This shift in 
the locus of production, from a low-cost to a higher-cost point, has resulted 
from a subtle protectionist device whereby a tariff is reduced but additional 
protection results. On the other hand a customs union may be trade- 
creating. In this case the shift in the Jocus of production is a shift from a 
high-cost to a lower-cost point. Such a move should be welcomed by’a 
Free Trader, even if the adoption of universal Free Trade would have led 
-to the diversion of production to sources with still lower production costs. 
_ There has at least been a step in the right direction. 

With these considerations in mind it is instructive to study the current 
situation in respect of the Common Market. One finds that the Treaty 
allows a transitional period of 12 years for the removal of barriers on trade 
within the Community, concurrent with which a common external tariff is 
raised. This common tariff is, or is likely to be, subject to maximum rates 
of three per cent for industrial raw materials, ten per cent for semi-finished 
goods and 25 per cent for manufactures. A country in economic difficulties 
may postpone the raising or lowering of its tariffs on up to five per cent of 
total imports from outside countries, and outside these general schedules 
there is a list of specified tariffs some of which are very high. Tobacco, for. 
éxample, will bear a duty of 30 per cent, sugar 80 per. cent. As regards 
agriculture it is proposed to formulate a common policy by the beginning 
of 1960, and this, it appears, will embody such protectionist features as 
price-fixing, subsidies, stock-piling. bulk-buying, tariffs and quantitative 
controls.. 

While these developments have been occupying the thoughts of 
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politicians, economists, civil servants and businessmen in Western Europe 
and the United States during the past four years, they have also been closely 
followed by people in other parts of the world. And, amongst these other 
people, there has been a growing feeling of concern and apprehension. At 
this juncture it would be difficult to assess the detailed economic effects of 
the Common Market upon, say, the Asian or Latin American countries, 
although it appears certain that the impact will be marked. For both groups 
of nations the Six at present represent an important outlet for their exports. 
The danger to them stems from the fact that current developments will 
almost certainly result in wide-scale trade diversion; hence their exports, 
predominantly primary commodities, will suffer. This trade diversion may 
arise in part from the Common Market countries giving preference to the 
products of their associated overseas territories while at the same time giving 
a fillip to the substitution of synthetics for raw materials. Confirmation that 
these fears may prove correct was given recently in a report of a GATT 
working party which has been engaged in a study of this problem. Indeed, 
according to it, a substantial proportion of the trade of the areas mentioned 
is endangered. 

Two other points must also be considered. First, there is the practice 
among industrialised countries of subsidising their agricultural industries, 
thereby lessening their dependence upon imports of foodstuffs. This policy 
is so widespread and intensively adopted. nowadays that, in many instances, 
the countries pursuing it frequently find themselves embarrassed by 
surpluses which they then sell abroad regardless of cost. Secondly, there 
are the problems which arise from the paradoxical situation in which 
Western countries find themselves after giving financial assistance to under- 
developed countries. In an effort to halt the spread of Communism aid, 
often on a lavish scale, is given to poorer countries who are thereby enabled 
to establish their own factories. Shortly after this they seek outlets for their ` 
manufactured products, often in the West, yet only to find embargos and 
restrictions placed on their exports. Confronted with such a situation they 
have little alternative but to look to the Communist market as an outlet 
for their goods. Thereafter they are subjected to political pressure. Thus 
the West is confronted with a major economic problem on which hinge 
far-reaching political implications. 

Lynpon H. Jones 
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GREECE AND TURKEY 


O the recent Ziirich and London agreements about Cyprus inaugurate 

a new era in Greek-Turkish relations? They have always formed 

an interesting chapter in world history. For nearly four-and-a-half 
centuries proud and culture-conscious Hellas was ruled by Ottoman Sultans, 
but the Greeks were entrusted with a leading role among the Balkan nations 
dominated by Constantinople. The Greek Patriarchate was placed at the 
head of all Orthodox churches within'the great Ottoman empire. The 
Patriarch resided in Constantinople and still does. After the liberation 
Greece inherited large parts of the Ottoman empire. When the sick man 
of the Bosphorus finally seemed to be on his deathbed, Greek invasion 
armies set out to conquer Asia Minor, but despite their superiority in men 
and arms they were defeated by Atatiirk and driven out of Izmir. 

Slowly but surely a political rapprochement between Athens and Ankara 
followed the Lausanne peace treaty. Under Atatürk and Inönü Turkey 
concentrated on her internal affairs without harbouring any imperialistic 
designs or even dreams. Greece in turn felt threatened by Bulgaria and cast 
disapproving glances towards Albania. Thus the Greek Government, under 
the leadership of Elefterios Venizelos, regarded improved contacts with its 
great Turkish neighbour as both agreeable and useful. Friendship pacts, 
exchanges of official visits, and finally the conclusion of the Balkan Pact, 
in which Yugoslavia and Rumania participated, formed the high points of 
this political honeymoon. Subsequently, while Greece was invaded first by 
Mussolini and then by Hitler and made to suffer great hardships, mutual 
sympathies again diminished to a marked degree. Turkish politicians played 
a very shrewd game. Nominally allied with France and Great Britain, she 
managed to keep out of the war until it had practically been decided. 
Particular resentment was aroused in Greece by the treatment of the Greek 
population in Istanbul. The Sarayoglu Government had imposed on them 
the so-called “Varlik”, a retroactive war profit tax, which virtually affected 
only the three minority groups—Greeks, Armenians and Jews. It ruined 
thousands of individuals, and those unable to pay the tax were taken to 
forced labour camps in Eastern Anatolia. 

By 1945 Turkey’s economic position was well established, thanks to the 
preceding race between Axis and Allied buyers. Greece, on the other hand, 
had passed through years of horrible famine and seemed to be headed for 
ruin as a result of Communist attacks. In 1947 Britain felt no longer in a 
position to fulfil her obligations for military aid to both countries. At the 
same time Soviet pressure was extended also to Ankara. This caused the 
United States, on the basis of the Truman Doctrine, to accept defence 
obligations in Europe 

The Prime Minister Marshal Alexander Papagos and his successor 
Karamanlis made it clear that Greece could not maintain her independent 
democratic existence without the aid of huge sums from the USA. Turkey’s 
situation is comparable. Economic aid always had to be paralleled by 
military aid. While Athens took the much admired step of stabilising prices 
and the drachma, Ankara adopted the opposite course. Prime Minister 
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Menderes launched countless multi-million projects simultaneously in the 
justifiable confidence that the American Government would finally foot the 
bill in order not to weaken this strong bastion on the Soviet border. 
Following the decisive defeat of the Communists in 1949, military interest 
in Greece was re-awakened. New contacts were established between the 
Turkish and Greek Governments. They now had common interests, such as 
American aid, as well as the desire for full membership in NATO with the 
resulting obligations and guarantees. In 1952 this aim was achieved, for 
Greece and Turkey were unanimously invited to become full members. 
Salonica, Atatiirk’s birthplace, became a base and Izmir the headquarters 
of this newly created South-Eastern extension of NATO influence. : 
A new Balkan Pact was created which, in addition to Turkey and Greece, 
was joined by Tito’s Yugoslavia. When. I visited Ankara and Athens in 
1952 I found a high tide of enthusiasm. In official interviews with the 
Premiers Papagos and Menderes, their Foreign and Defence Ministers as 
well as the Chiefs of Staff, I was constantly assured that the Greek-Turkish 
friendship formed the basis of their entire foreign and defence policy. The 
heads of state and leading politicians again exchanged official and semi- 
Official visits. President Bayar opened the first Turkish lycée at Komotini 
in Eastern Thrace, where a large Turkish minority remained. 
` Unfortunately for some years Cyprus-proved too high a test for this 
friendship, and Greece and Turkey were gripped by the tension. Each 
accused the other of maltreatment of their respective national minorities. 
In full view of the world, a Cyprus demonstration staged by students in 
Istanbul on September 6, 1955, degenerated into a “‘crystal night”, without 
the police or the army receiving any immediate order to intervene. The 
acts of vandalism affected also Jews, Armenians and various foreigners. 
In Greece the authorities tried to-prevent anti-Turkish or anti-British demon- 
strations with every means at their disposal. At the same time the Athens 
Government and Archbishop Makarios, then exiled in Athens, made no 
secret of their sympathy with the fight of the Greeks in Cyprus, whose very 
effective terror organisation FOKA under Colonel Grivas waged war against 
British and Turks. Diplomatic relations grew steadily worse, and for a long 
time the Greeks even refused to sit at a conference table with the Turks. 
Moreover, they inactivated the Balkan Pact and strengthened their contacts 
with Tito and the various Arab states with their substantial Greek colonies. 
Ankara, too, had been making efforts in this direction, but Arab distrust 
of the former Turkish masters remains unchanged. Nuri as-Said’s assassina- 
tion deprived Turkey of her last Arab ally, and the Baghdad Pact, already. 
weakened, can now no longer be regarded as an effective instrument, 
particularly after Iraq’s retirement. The refusal of the Greek authorities to 
turn the Cyprus question into a battle-cry resulted in internal conflicts. It 
was this restraint, coupled with social grievances, such as chronic unemploy- 
ment and lessened social security, which enabled Communist-controlled_ 


' EDA with its demogogic propaganda to increase its votes from 11% to 24% 


in the elections of May, 1958 
Finally, under pressure of the other NATO members and particularly the 
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United States, the very powerful Prime Ministers of Greece and Turkey - 
have reached a compromise which has also been facilitated through new 
economic aid granted to both countries. Referring to Venizelos and Atatiirk, 
the idols of their nations, Mr. Karamanlis and Mr. Menderes have stressed 
the necessity for a new era of close friendship between their two countries, 
After the settlement of the Cyprus issue, both can concentrate on the urgent 
economic reconstruction. Despite some progress, the standard of living 
in Greece is still among the lowest in Europe, and Turkey has not yet over- 
come the shortage of supplies ranging from coffee to medicines. 

Another event which followed the Cyprus settlement is worth mentioning. 
While Greece refused to participate in manceuvres with her neighbour and 
NATO partner Turkey, the Greek officers who were recalled some months 
ago have now returned to the headquarters in Izmir. Both countries are 
now again prepared to collaborate without reservation in the military 
field, although in case of war their respective land armies will defend only 
their own soil as agreed upon. 

The Ankara and Athens Governments would like to revive the Balkan 
Pact, but were shown the cold shoulder by President Tito during his stay 
in Rhodes after his return from Africa and Asia. Yugoslavia’s relations with 
Greece are still fairly good, and Belgrade has always supported the Greeks 
in the Cyprus question. On the other hand, the contacts with Turkey 
deteriorated. While Tito is interested in their improvement, he opposes any 
form of a Balkan block in accordance with the principle that his country 
should not participate in any alliance. There are also tendencies to increase 
trade between Greece and Turkey, but this will only be possible on a very 
siall scale, as both countries have mainly the same agricultural products 
to offer. Cultural exchanges have never been active and were much stronger 
with the United States, Great Britain and France. Turkish slogans to move 
the Patriarch to Athens and send all Istanbul Greeks with him have now 
quietened down. This Greek minority has never forgotten the “Varlik” 
and the “crystal night”, but it will now be able to breathe more freely. 
Despite hostile Turkish propaganda, the Turks in Greece have never been 
oppressed in any way. After the settlement of the Cyprus issue, there is 
some reason for optimism that Greek-Turkish relations, so important for 
the unity of the West and the strength of NATO, will further improve. 


A. J. FISCHER 


THE OIL INDUSTRY CENTENARY 


EW people today would argue the importance of petroleum supplies 
to modern civilisation. These supplies have become essential com- 
modities without which accepted ways of life could not côntinue for 

a moment: their production has brought stable prosperity to countries whose 
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only major’ natural assets are their petroleum resources. ' Oil is now’ the 
world’s most valuable seaborne cargo and on any average day some 15 
million tons of petroleum and its products, worth considerably: more than 
£100 million, are in transit on the high | seas. Britain herself, quite apart 
from the participation by U.K. interests in oil exploration, production, and 
refining in many different parts of the globe, derives several highly important 
‘economic advantages from the ramifications of the international oil industry. - 
For the past ten years, tanker-building has comprised about half the work 
in hand or on order with U.K. shipyards. Manufacture of equipment needed 
by the industry (exclusive of oil tankers) is now bringing us orders worth 
substantially more than £100 million annually. A sizeable volume of: 
business reaching our banking and insurance houses relates to oil-industry 
operations—as do many lucrative contracts coming the way of our big 
constructional engineers. Whether one considers only the economic signifi- 
cance of oil to the U.K., or whether one takes the broader view of world 
economy as a whole, the fundamental nature of this significance is apparent. 


Yet it is only one hundred years ago since the modern international 
petroleum industry came into being. Its foundation stemmed from 
the conviction of a handful of men in North America that oil could be 
obtained from the earth’s sub-strata by means of the drill. Although oil 
seepages had been found both in Canada and in the U.S.A. by the middle 
of last century, the suggestion,that petroleum could be recovered by boring 
holes in iron-hard rock struck the great majority of people as ridiculous. 
When a certain Edwin L. Drake began drilling such a hole on the outskirts 
of Titusville, a small Pennsylvanian lumber town, the local inhabitants 
regarded him as a lunatic. Nevertheless, after nearly a year’s ardous toil, 
Drake reaped his reward. Some time between mid-day, Saturday, August 
27, 1859, and the following Sunday afternoon, his 694 ft. bore-hole filled 
three parts full of oil! Although at about the same time an oil well was 
also successfully drilled in Canada, it is now generally accepted that Drake’s 
triumph at Titusville marked the moment of the international oil industry’s 
birth. Certainly, the Titusville “‘strike’ inspired an oil stampede closely 
resembling the Californian gold rush of ten years earlier. Thousands of 
prospectors swarmed into Pennsylvania eager to try their fortune, but there 

“was virtually no understanding whatsoever of the nature and characteristics 
of petroleum and the formative years of the industry’s infancy were 
governed very much more by enthusiasm than by efficiency. 


After the first boisterous decade or two, the industry began to emerge 
from the welter of disjointed confusion of the pioneer era and to assume a 
pattern of order and co-ordination. It realised that sheer energy and 
optimism were no substitutes for scientific knowledge and technical ability, 
and so came about the first stage of its amazing metamorphosis into one of 
the most highly skilled and specialised industries in the world.: This trans- 
formation was, of course, gradual rather than immediate: so extensive 
was the range of problems which had to be studied and so complex was their 
individual nature that swift or simple solutions were out of the question.- 
Indeed, when considering the magnitude of many of these problems, it seems 
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surprising that they were ever overcome. Space precludes a detailed account 
of how each successive advance was introduced—of how the twin sciences 
of geology and geophysics have become the basis of all oil exploration 
programmes, how the techniques and equipment used in drilling have been 
improved, how the science of oil refining has been enhanced and extended 
as the rarige of finished petroleum derivatives has been expanded, how the 
production of petroleum-chemicals has become a large-scale industry in its 
own right. These facets of the industry’s ramifications, together with the 

` development of pipeline systems, tankers, research facilities, and distri- 
bution organisations, all require full-length articles to outline even briefly 
and cannot be more than mentioned in passing if this particular story is to 
be brought up to date. 


World oil consumption at current rates requires an annual production 
considerably in excess of 900 million metric tons—more than three times 
as much as was needed to meet demand as recently as 1938. Drilling depths 
are continually being increased—the bit reached 20,000 ft. for the first time 
in 1949 and 25,000 ft. in 1958. Producing wells can be numbered in 
hundreds of thousands, as can the miles of pipelines used for the overland 
transportation of crude oil, finished products and natural (petroleum) gas. 


Refineries have become gigantic plants, often covering sites of between 
five hundred and a thousand acres and costing £40 million or more to build. 
There are some hundreds of these installations now in operation through- 
out the world and some outstanding examples can be seen today in the 


U.K., whose annual refining capacity has been increased from its pre-war , 


level of 24 million metric.tons to somewhere in the region of 40 million 
metric tons (with yet more new capacity planned for construction in the 
very near future). All told, the annual refining capacity of the Free World 
at the end of 1958 amounted to about 970 million metric tons while schemes 
` then in hand or under review, and relating to Free World countries outside 
the U.S.A. and Canada, concerned the construction of a further 156 million 
tons of capacity. The world’s tanker fleet—now in excess of 50 million 
deadweight tons—represents over one-quarter of the tonnage of the entire 
` international mercantile marine. Last year saw the completion of the first 
of the giant tankers coming within the 100,000 d.w.t. category—a vessel 
that was easily the largest cargo ship ever Jaunched at the time of her com- 
pletion and within a little of the length of Britain’s famous “Queen” 
passenger liners. Thus on the high seas as on dry land, the industry has 
‘kept up its record-breaking habit. Financing capital development pro- 
grammes of all nature is now costing the international oil industry, in all 
currencies, a sum equivalent to about £4,000 million a year (the great bulk 
of which it is finding by ploughing back its annual earnings). Despite all 


contributions towards satisfying future world energy demand that can be. 


expected from atomic energy, the industry shares the opinion of other 
authoriiative governmental and international bodies that the use of oif must 
inevitably increase as the next century unfolds—until perhaps three or four 
times as much is needed every year as is the case at present. For that 
reason the industry is planning its uninterrupted long-term expansion—and 


all 
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its story during the next hundred years should therefore be even more 
interesting than the story of its development during the century that has 


passed. 
W. J. Harris 


BRITAIN’S ART COLONY BY THE SEA 


F some immensely efficient Ministry of Culture had decided Britain must 
have an art colony, then it is difficult to imagine even unemotional 
officialdom choosing any other site than St. Ives, on the western tip 

of Cornwall. The mild climate, the brilliant light, the almost Mediterranean 
blue of the sea, the fascinating formations of rocks and cliffs, as well as 
of tiny cobbled streets and old world cottages; the wide stretches of golden 
sands, the beautiful semi-circle of the harbour with its painted doll-like 
boats—these are some of the obvious attractions. So, too, is the comparative 
freedom and easiness of life as compared to a large city or industrial area; 
the congenial atmosphere of working and living among large groups of 
fellow artists; the facilities of several art galleries and showrooms, clubs, 
studios and other meeting places; and last but by no means least, a 
sympathetic local population and press, conditioned by several decades of 
growing up alongside artists, so that what might seem an oddity if dumped 
suddenly in some other part of the country has now come to be taken for 
granted. However, as with most of the best things of life, Britain’s premier 
art colony was not ordered or allocated, it just grew naturally. Originally 
St. Ives was a very active fishing port; in the days when John Wesley came 
to Cornwall on his famous preaching tours the entire population of St. Ives 
were connected with fishing, and the numerous long lofts now taken over by 
artists were busily engaged on their original purposes of drying nets, etc. 
A visitor in those days would have seen the same charming harbour, and 
even much the same winding streets and quaint cottages, and looking out- 
to sea he might have seen the proud sight of a huge fishing fleet sailing 
out on a seine netting expedition, or looking for pilchards. What he would 
not have seen would have been a single artist seated at his easel on the 
harbour or down some side street. 

Strangely enough there have been hardly any Cornish painters of any 
importance, and in those days of the past the only name that comes to mind 
is that of John Opie, R.A.—and of his best work, portraits, most were 
executed among fashionable London society. Nevertheless, as communica- 
tions developed, a number of well-known artists began to penetrate to this 
remote outpost of the British Isles—notably Thomas Rowlandson, who did 
a large number of striking black and white drawings and etchings of the 
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Cornish coast. The first record of a famous painter coming to St. Ives is 
probably from 1815, when the great Turner paid a visit and was immediately 
enraptured, as might be expected, with the beautiful combination of land- 
scape and seascape (and, looking west over Clodgy Point, the wonderful 
sunsets). Later such painters as Whistler and Sickert came down, staying 
sometimes for a whole winter, and no doubt a cumulation of enthusiastic 
praise widened the circle of visitors. It was early in the 1880's when the 
first “school” of painters set themselves up in St. Ives and neighbouring 
Newlyn. They were united in the semi-revolutionary aim of painting all 
their pictures direct from Nature, and a charming picture of those days 
has been given by one of the leading figures, Stanhope Forbes: “Artists 
are common enough objects by the seaside; but it was scarcely so usual to 
see the painter not merely engaged upon a small sketch or panel, but with a 
large canvas securely fastened to some convenient boulder, absorbed in the 
very work with which he hoped to win fame in the ensuing spring: perhaps 
even the model posing in full view of the entire populace, the portrait being 
executed with a publicity calculated to un-nerve even our practised brother 
artist of the pavement. These singular goings on of the newcomers at first 
provoked much comment from the inhabitants, but by degrees they grew 
familiar with such strange doings, and scarce heeded the work which 
progressed before their eyes. Even the small folk grew tired of gazing, and 
at that dread moment when the school doors opened and let loose upon 
their chosen victims the arch tormentors of our race, a few moments of 
misery would ensue, and the harassed painter, with a sigh of relief, would 
find himself alone once more, free to continue his labours undisturbed.” 

The painters of these days were people like Julius Olsson, Algernon 
Talmage, Arhesby Brown, T. C. Gotch, R. Chevalier Tayler, J. D. 
Mackenzie—traditional painters in their craft, but experimenting excitingly 
with enormous canvases depicting such melodramatic scenes as village 
funerals, boats putting out in storms, chapel outings and so on. Today these 
paintings may seem old-fashioned, but it is interesting to note that at a 
recent exhibition of these painters’ work the attendance among local people 
was much higher than normal. Before the Great War the art students of 
London were “discovering” St. Ives, and painters were beginning to settle 
in the district, but there was still considerable local suspicion. This was 
reflected amusingly in a story told by Algernon Talmage, about a fish cart 
being driven up Skidden Hill, until the horse jibbed. After exhausting an 
extensive vocabulary of abuse the driver, walking in the road, exclaimed 
despairingly: ‘“You—you Pygmalion artist!” It was after the war that 
the development of the St. Ives art colony received a great stimulus with 
the formation of the St. Ives Society of Artists, followed later by the 
opening of a large Art Gallery in the centre of the town. Here the work 
of members was given a permanent home, a facility which has persisted 
today, when every summer season nearly 200 works are on view at the tall 
New Gallery overlooking St. Ives Harbour. . 

The St. Ives Society was able to do much more than provide an exhibition 
centre: its members, notably the late Borlase Smart, its energetic secretary, 
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sought to encourage the settlement of promising young artists in the district. 
To this end the Society acquired the large block of Porthmeor Studios which 
were, and are, let out at very low rents to selected painters—selection today 
being administered by a body of trustees including the Director of the Tate 
Gallery and of the Arts Council of Great Britain. By now, of course, the 
people of St. Ives had come to accept the artists, and even to welcome them. 
The Cornish are shrewd business people,-and there can be no doubt that 


__ the influx of many hundreds of artists into St. Ives has brought good 


business—extra trade for the artists themselves, and much more trade from 
the large number of holiday makers who are attracted to the town just 
because it does offer something out of the ordinary, like an art colony. 
‘This movement of the artists and their work into daily life of the town 
was reflected by the appearance of original paintings in almost every small 
café, on the walls of pubs, and even in shops. Immediately after the last 
war the art colony of St. Ives, which had been moving that way for a long 
time, divided into two clear camps—traditional and modern. Led by Ben 
Nicholson, and his former wife, Barbara Hepworth, the sculptor, many of 
the younger painters broke away from the St. Ives Society to form a group 
of their own, the Penwith Society of Arts in Cornwall, with a large gallery 
in Fore Street. Here modern abstract paintings predominated, ranging from 
the meticulous designs of Nicholson to.the more romantic work of younger 
painters like Bryan Wynter, Sven ‘Berlin, W. Barns-Graham and John 
Wells, and the unusual labyrinthical works of the one Cornish-born painter, 
Peter Lanyon. With sculpture by Barbara Hepworth and Denis Mitchell, 
‘crafts by Bernard Leach (pottery) and Robin Nance (furniture), and a 
programme of controversial lectures and discussions, the new Society soon 
made a permanent place for itself in the life of St. Ives. 

During the past ten years, St. Ives the art colony has expanded almost 
as rapidly as St. Ives the popular holiday resort (the two in any case are 
interwoven). The two-way traffic between London and St. Ives, among 
artists, has increased so much that it is seldom that a week goes by among 


-the London galleries without representation of work by artists from St. 


Ives. As a result the town has become more and more established as the 
art colony in Britain, with the result that each year increasing numbers of 
students and other art lovers seek to pay a yisit to the new mecca. Two 
principal developments may be traced arising from this trend. One has 
been the. development of a larger number of artists’ studios—every year , 
more and more of the old fishing lofts are bought up and converted. 
Recently a firm of builders has gone.into the market on a bigger scale by 
buying up larger sites, such as a derelict factory, or an old net works, or a 
former car park, and converting them into modern residential artists’ 
studios and flats. The other development has been the establishment of 
several holiday schools of painting, where paying students can stay for a 
week or a month or longer, receiving daily instruction from professional 
* painters and craftsmen. Today, consequently, St. Ives has become some- 
thing quife unique for Britain—-a functioning art colony, a centre where 
perhaps as many as two to three hundred painters and craftsmen live and 
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work, their studios thrown open, in’many instances, to the public, and their 
members ready and eager to talk about their work and its meaning to a 
widening holiday public. There are many other good reasons for visiting 
St. Ives, but this is perhaps more important than most—that here in 
Britain’s most active art centre, contact is made between artist and layman, 
to mutual advantage. The fishermen of St. Ives no longer roam the seas 
in huge fleets, but perhaps their replacement by artists, seeking to capture 
the world on their canvasses, will in the long run prove an even more 
important contribution to Cornwall as well as further afield. 


Denys VAL BAKER 
St. Ives. 


JUBILATE 


Locked into the shadowed stone A 
The carved cry sleeps : 

In the dim and holy haven 
Of angel’s hands, 

Hands folding the cry, soft 

In the granite features lies 
The sound of praise. 


High in the roof’s timbered 
Chords, break and climb 

The choirboys’ tear-filled voice, 
Clinging to vesper oak 

Falls and rejoins its matins theme 

And dies a noon-day death where 
The still angel stands. 


Here now in the candle-shadowed 
` Silence, single out 
The hidden song in the stoned 
Vaults of the singing dead 
Et resurrexit—and the voices 
Merge. Credo—the parts conform 
And the song ascends. 


Anne C. Blackmore 
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CHINA TODAY 


For those whose inclement destiny it is, as R. L. Stevenson would have said, 
to wade through the daily mass of Peking propaganda, nothing is more nauseating 
than the Communists’ invincible hypocrisy. Individuals may err; the Party, 
whatever changes of policy occur, remains unassailably immaculate. Mr. William 
Stevenson, who has wandered for several years if Red China as correspondent of 
the Toronto Star, the first Western. correspondent allowed to do so, aptly calls the’ 
Communists ‘“‘mandarins of Marxism”. He asked one Party member what was the 
difference between the million scholat-pentry who formerly ruled China and the 
12,000,000 members of the C.P. The man had nothing to say, though one visible 
difference i is that the scholar-gentry could be moved to pity and conipassion. the 
ideal cadre Mr. Stevenson found is impervious to any motive but the jatgon of 
self-righteousness. An interesting example of this is the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference which he was able to study in operation in Yunnan. 
This sinister organization, very little recognized abroad, was appointed by careful 
selection in 1949 to set up the constitutional Government with an elected parliament 
and, though described as “not a State organ”, has been perpetuated as the eyes and 
ears of the Government to report on every shade of public feeling and to drive 
home by ceaseless talking the Party’s decrees. The C.P.P.C.C. has now developed 
690 provincial committees, with eight full-time teams continually on the move to 
keep branch members up to the mark. Officials and the army, even amid the perfec- 
tions of Red China, lapse into bureaucratism, . out of touch with the people. 

Mao Tse-tung’s use of shock tactics, that is a period of deliberate terrorism: to 
shake people out of the old bourgeois mentality, covers some interesting pages, in 
which the author confirms by his own witness what others have reported. Madame 
Shih Liang, Minister of Justice, calmly admitted that in the-18 months down to 
mid-1955, about a million alleged criminals had been condemned in the People’s 
Courts in which sentence was obtained by whipping up the spectators’ passions. 
And in Shanghai during the “five-antis” campaign, wire netting had to be fixed in 
front of high buildings to prevent suicides jumping off the roofs from hitting passers- 
by. But having shocked the public sufficiently, Mao, in Mr. Stevenson’s opinion, 
deliberately switched off the heat (as Stalin pretended to do but didn’t) and thus 
we are brought to the famous “all flowers” speech in February, 1957, and the vital 
need of using persuasion not force to eliminate differences between Party and people. 
It is a pity that the book could not have been continued to show the sequel, the 
wild outburst of criticism when speech was thought really to be free, and the savage 
“rectification campaign” of the Party which is not so different from the old terrorism. 
The only fault in Mr. Stevenson’s book is that he knows and has seen so much 
that it is a little overloaded with detail. But it is profoundly interesting and a 
valuable introduction to the new and critical stage to which Party despotism and 
popular‘resentment have brought China today. 

: O. M. GREEN 
The Yellow Wind. By William Stevenson. Cassell 30s. Od. J 


a i 
A SEAT IN THE COMMONS 


Mr. PetereG. Richards has produced a penetrating study of the role today of the 
backbench Member of the House of Commons. dt is a wide survey, against the 
background of local constituency organization and more particularly of Parlia- 
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mentary practice and procedure. It is written with the detachment of the outsider, 
based upon information from official sources and from collaborators on both sides 
of the House. Indeed much of the book is an analysis in parallel of the activities 
and function of the backbencher within the two mayor Parties. Being concerned 
with the behaviour of a two-party Parliamentary system as it exists today, Mr. 
Richards ignores the organization and work of the small Liberal Parliamentary 
Party. i ; 

The book opens with the selection of Parliamentary candidates, and the social 
distinctions between them, and the elected Members in the two Parties, are amply 
demonstrated. For example there is a very high percentage of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates among Tory Members, and, in 1955, 78 out of 97 Old Etonian 
candidates were elected. By contrast, only 18 Tory wage-earners were nominated, 
of whom one was elected. “Conservative trade-unionists are offered only unfavour- 
able seats” and “the same-is true of Conservative members of the teaching pro- 
fession”. On the other hand, the employment background of Labour Members 
has also greatly changed since the early days. Recently, a senior Labour ex-Minister 
lamented to the reviewer that he was one of the last purely working-class Members of 
the House. 

This study should serve to dispel a common illusion that M.P.s are merely 
pawns in the Party game, with a useful personal function confined to the probing 
of complaints by their constituents. Since the war there has been a remarkable 
increase, within each of the Parliamentary Parties, ‘of informal committees or 
groups, confined to Private Members and dealing with some specific subject of 
public policy. These groups themselves are formally or informally linked with the 
general body of Members within the Party, meeting collectively in private. As 
Mr. Richards points out, the meetings of the majority Party can have a powerful 
influence in the formulation of Government policy and also act as a corrective 
upon the execution of policy. In some well-known instances, this influence has 
been decisive, but in the nature of things it is an imponderable factor incapable of 
future assessment. The author does not favour institutional changes within 
Parliament to secure formal and effective control of the Executive, such as the 
creation of a committee system on the lines’of Congress in America. “Any extension 
of intervention by Members would violate the authority of Ministers and the 
structure of Cabinet government. And any closer connection- between Members 
and Government Departments would impose demands on the time of the former 
which could not fail to have other repercussions on the character of the House of 
Commons”. He does not consider, as within the scope of his study, the question 
of legislative devolution among regional authorities to relieve congestion at West- 
minster. 

On the vexed subject of Parliamentary privilege, Mr. Richards finds it “not easy 
‘to account for the sharp rise” in complaints since 1945. The explanation must be 
“either that Members became more sensitive about contempts of the House or that 
there was more cause for complaint than in previous years”. This is a subject which 
requires further study because it reflects upon the relationship between the House 
and the movement and impact of public opinion in the country as a whole. 

- ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 
Honourable Members. By Peter G. Richards. Faber and Faber. 30s. Od. 


A GREAT PHILOSOPHER 


A philosopher without a philosophy, or, alternatively, a philosopher of all the 
philosophies: this verdict occurs in Russell's Philosophy, by Alan Wood, that 
Bertrand Russell appends to My Philosophical Development. Readers are advised 
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to turn to it first. The obedient reader discovers that Russell desired certainty as 
people desire religious faith. His own development excluded free will, immortality, 
and God. This affronts many. His judgment of science is more congenial to the 
zeitgeist. Since science is seldom quite wrong, though never quite right, and thus 
more likely to be right than unscientific theories, accepting it hypothetically is 
rational. The modern physicist, Russell also avers, has more power than the 
Inquisition ever had; physicists employed by a hostile government could annihilate 
a community that rejected the doctrines of modern physics. 

Russell did not wantonly tumble out ideas, nor change them irresponsibly. 
“He sought”, Alan Wood writes, “impersonal objective truth successively in 
Religion, Mathematics, and Science”. Russell himself insists, against Ryle, that 
the scientific outlook should impregnate philosophy. In the same context he 
identifies many philosophical questions with problems that are actually scientific, 
though science is not yet ready to deal with them. Sensation and perception, he 
adds, are now “amenable to scientific treatment”. Words, he remarks elsewhere, 
dominate philosophers. Often and uselessly, he also affirms, philosophers rashly- 
claim certainty. He finally declined to define “philosophy”, as Alan Wood notes. 

During the many years of Russell’s thinking philosophy was not formally a 
prolonged session of debate. Like any other period of philosophy, however, it can, 
with reasonable arbitrariness, be so treated. Bacon’s Antiperistasis hints that a 
doctrine tends to stir an opposing opinion into being. Russell, after rejecting the 
“axiom of internal relations”, “began to believe everything the Hegelians dis- 
believed”. He describes his philosophical development, broadly, as a “gradual 
retreat from Pythagoras”: from the hope that all science, including psychology, 
could become mathematical. Ae 

Since 1914, Russell notes, three philosophies have successively dominated British 
Philosophy. The first, Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, influenced his own thinking, 
though not, he now thinks, wholly for good. He sympathized generally with the 
second, Logical Positivism, though he rejected some of its most distinctive doctrines. 
The third, Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations, remains to Russell himself 
“completely unintelligible’. 

He himself is an outstanding figure in philosophy. He has discussed the many 
problems of thought effectively, whether he persuades or provokes. The present 
volume manifests no interest in notions associated with psychical research. Pan- 
psychism, the doctrine that everything, even a gold nugget, has its own degree of 
mentality, however slight, still lingers in thought. Russell has no truck with it when 
he writes “there is no evidence of anything mental except in a tiny fragment of 
space-time”. Though he denies the “cosmic importance” of “knowing”, he has 
to accept the psychical. He approves Ryle’s rejection of Cartesian Dualism, but 
not his virtual denial of the mental. The “brain consists of thoughts” and we can 
observe only events in our own heads. The mental and the physical represent two 
different ways of knowing. 

: JOSHUA C. GREGORY 
My Philosophical Development. By Bertrand Russell. Allen and Unwin. 18s. Od. 


THE WILL OF MAN 


The Court and The Castle, by Rebecca West, is a literary kaleidoscope, reflecting 
the wit and brilliance of its author; it is also a deeply percipient book. An expan- 
sion of three lectures given by Dame Rebecca at Yale University, it traces “the 
interaction of political and religious ideas in imaginative literature”. The theme 
is gargantuan, not so much in its essence—‘it is a tendency of creative literature, 
when it rises above a certain level, to involve itsef with statecraft and with religion: 
to exist and to belong to Him’’—as in its ramifications. She examines in the 
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work of some of the world’s greatest writers the nature of man’s will, and the 
influence of power in corrupting its moral purpose. .She poses these questions: 

Is man capable of attaining salvation for himself, or does the nature of society and 
its Preoccupation with power damn him, however he plays the game of life? Or 
can.man’s will only be innocent if he takes his strength from a superior, eternal 
power—God? The issue is confused, since all writers in dealing with the social 
state of their world and its disposition of power, have seen the sources of power as ` 
earthly symbols of an eternal, spiritual power. From this it follows that writers 
are influenced in their attitude towards God, by the social and political situations 
of their time. 

The book opens with an interpretation of Hamlet as seen in the light of these 
problems. The balance of power in the court of Shakespeare’s day was a fairly 
simple one. The king was the source of absolute power; if he misused it then the 
usurper wrested it from him. Yet Shakespeare viewed usurpers with a peculiar 
horror because they were disrupting the accepted order of things.. He thought 
that good men made bad kings and were therefore, paradoxically, bad men; and 
good kings, whose lot was to carry the corruptive burden of power, were neces- 
sarily bad men. Hamlet was neither king nor usurper but he was involved in the 
conflicts of power at the court of Elsinore, and tainted not only with its guilt, the 
guilt of the imperfect society in which he lived, but his father’s guilt and his own. 

’ For Hamlet committed murder, the most violent human act. Shakespeare thought 
that it was impossible for man with his heritage of original sin to commit a virtuous 
action. His pessimistic contention was that “man could indeed know himself 
through action, and that the knowledge would always be shameful”. 

Dame Rebecca elaborates her theme through the works of Fielding, who thought 
with Pelagian faith that “squalid es the world might be, the vittues of human 
beings could transform and absolve it”, of Emily Bronté, who also believed that 
incorrupt will existed, and of Jane Austen, who saw society.as more important than 
the individual will, and believed in a collective will—society—working towards 
salvation. Dame Rebecca also examines the’ works of Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Rousseau and other nineteenth century biographers of bureaucracy and 
its crowded court, where the sources of power were becoming more and more 
obscured. i 

The appearance of A la recherche du temps perdu marked the “dissolution of 
the court” with the diffusion of power which occurred under capitalist democracy 
to such an extent that blame for injustice could no longer be apportioned.’ The 
guilt of an injustice stained the whole of electoral society— ‘“‘the guilt. ..... 
stained everyone, but the crime could have been prevented by no one,” says Dame 
Rebecca, of the Dreyfus case, which was so important to Proust. Proust’s great 
work was a bible of despair; yet it was veined with optimism, the optimism of 
belief that spiritual salvation was somehow possible. 

Proust did not believe in God, but Franz Kafka did. Kafka was himself a 
bureaucrat and in The Trial and The Castle he saw the cosmos as a huge democracy, 
and bureaucracy’s source of power was hidden in its centre, just as God was hidden 
in the cosmos. Kafka recognized that the bureaucracy he served had its severe 
imperfections, but he thought that “God had committed Himself to a scheme for 
the human race which involved imperfections”. He was still prepared to believe 
that God was right in all things, and that despite the corruption of humanity which 
existed in His scheme, at the end “God would redeem the soul of man and gather 
it to Him in eternity, and the court would pass away as all things which belong to. 
time”. And Kafka’s conclusion to the debate in literature on the nature of man’s. 


will would appear to be Dame Rebecca’s also. Rosert BRUCE 


The Court and The Castle. By Rebecca West. Macmillan. 18s. 


“(Thames and Hudson. 
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BOOKS ON 

A’ ten-year-old holiday memory is 
vividly recalled of a Capri native, asked 
the way to San Michele, beaming 
approval; mostly, he confided ruefully 
in something like English, it was the 
casa of “Gracie Fielda” that the 
foreigner came to see.” Here obviously 
was a heaven-sent opportunity to dis- 
cuss the filosopho; rather, it was a 
monologue, interspersed with Inglese 
nods and smiles, and terminated by the 
utmost mutual goodwill. “A generation 


ago the world—-not unmindful then of 


Miss Fields—was captivated by The 
Story of San Michele too. ‘Now, from 
Sweden comes THE Story oF AXEL 
MUNTHE, CAPRI AND SAN MICHELE 
(Allhem, Malmö), an elegantly beautiful 
book translated by P..D. A. Hort and N. 
Tomkinson in part celebration of the 
centenary of his birth. The Prinċipal of 
Naples’ Museo Nazionale, who led the 


excavations in the island, heads thet 


band of collaborators with “Capri in 
Prehistoric. Times and in Classical 
Antiquity” and there is “Capri Today” 
by Alma Siracusa. Among the other 
essays are Josef Oliv’s “Axel Munthe’s 
Life and Work”, Malcolm Munthe’s 
“My Father” and Bror Olsson’s “Axel 
Munthe as an Author’. The great 
volume is illustrated with drawings, 
paintings, photographs, facsimiles, to 
make it one of the best picture books 
of recent years. San Michele, under the 
terms of Dr. Munthe’s will accrued in 
1949 “to the State of Sweden, to be used 
for the furtherance of cultural relations 
between Sweden and Italy” and it is 
thus easier to find the way to it today. 
This sumptuous tribute, beyond price 
apparently as none is mentioned, goes 
up gratefully alongside John Murray’s 
illustrated edition of San Michele pub- 
lished in 1936. j 


Eortress Towers 

CASTLES OF THE WESIÉRN WORLD 
50s. Od.) is 
another lavish picture book, wherein 
history lives and the stones cry out. 
Armin Tuyulse ranges from Egypt to 
Greece, through the Romanesque and 
the Gothic, from Constantinople to 
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Scandinavia, from Spain to the Balkans, 
Mycenae and Blarney are here, Palermo 
and Caernarvon, Assisi and Chillon, 
Carcassone and Ghent, and a host of 
other less famous or less notorious 
strongholds. Not only architects will 
prot from the details of. siting and 
purpose; all who savour the past must 
revel in the grandeur of man—no 
matter how moved by cruelty or fear— 
as a building animal. 


Technical advance 

The story of human ingenuity is 
continued with A HISTORY OF WESTERN _ 
TECHNOLOGY (George Allen and Unwin. 
32s. Od.). by Friedrich Klemm, trans-, 
lated by Dorothea Waley Singer, who 
uses contemporary writings as pointers 
to the epochs. Slave labour and the 
home workshop in Greece, the monas- 
teries of the Middle Ages, Renaissance 
iron foundries, the application ‘of the 
physical sciences in the Baroque period 
and the age of Rationalism, industriali- 
zation due to the steam engine, are some 
of the steps to the world power wielded 
by synthetic chemistry, atomic energy 
and automation. The 59 figure drawings 
take many a look back: “Mammoth in 
Gravity Trap” or “Hero’s Pneumatic 
Temple Door Opener” for examples, 
and the two dozen plates, from Roman 
aqueduct to dynamo room of the first 
electric power station, graphically adorn 
Dr. Klemm’s tract for these times, 


Cypress and Olive 

The birth of science in the seventh, 
century B.C. has a chapter to itself in 
GREEK CIVILIZATION: From the Antigone 
to Socrates (George Allen and Unwin. 
30s.). This is the second volume (the 
other -being “From the iad to the 
Parthenon”) by André Bonnard, who ‘is 
again translated from the French by 
A. Lytton Sells. Hippocrates increasing 
medical knowledge, Herodotus ac- ~ 
curately describing the old continents, 
Thales studying what takes place between 
heaven and earth as a clue to under- 
standing the world, have their place in, 
the cyļture’s flowering no less than 
Sophocles and Socrates, than Aristo- 
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phanes and Pindar, than the sculptor in , 


bronze or stone. As before, Professor 
Bonnard has many and lovely pictures 
to amplify his perspective approach, and 
to set his readers- dreaming again of 
Grecian landscapes and indigo seas. 


THE ÍDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH: 


Verse (Shakespeare Head Press, Eton. 
12s. 6d) translated by W. Douglas P. 
Hill, who`is grateful for the inspiration 
of the Gow volumes, sets the pastoral 
scene—reapers, honey, song contests, 
ploughmen, flowers, goatherds, spells, 
rustic gods, moonlight, acorns, apples 
and all. The verse sings, sweet as “the 
whisper of the spring-fed pine”, and the 
people are- like the tapestry figures 
admired by the two women at the feast 
of Adonis: 

‘How naturally they stand and seem to 

move 

As if alive... 


The Sinews of Poetry 

Robert Graves, to whom is owed so 
great a debt for Greek scholarship in the 
elucidation of myth and fact, brings the 
true poet’s magic to the great, the eyer- 
lasting themes: “No-one else writes 
poetry of this quality now” said Edwin 


Muir, and the COLLECTED Poems 1959 : 


(Cassell. 25s.) are witness to a sweeping 
statement’s truth. Mr. Graves’ Fore- 
word warns that he has suppressed ali 
poems that no longer pass his muster- 
but promises “that no silver -spoons 
have been thrown out with the refuse”. 
That he has been fair to his younger, 
middle and elder selves can be tested 
by the favourite titles, dating from the 
1914-1918 war, that abound in the 
contents pages. To browse is to realize 
afresh the technical mastery, the in- 
evitableness, the durability, the passion, 
under the gossamer-seeming of learning 
and wit. 

The rueful “Friday Night” of Robert 
Graves appears also in THE GUINNESS 
Book or Porrry 1957/8 (Putnam. 
10s. 6d). Like its predecessor this 
anthology is of new poems adjudged to 
be the best of the year. The adjudicators 
of the Guinness awards, Lord Moyne 
points `out in the Foreword, ebeing 
“broadminded men of differing Tastes” 


s 
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the resulting 74 choices have avoided’ . 


the’ cliques of specialization. The same 
covers contain James Harrison’ s “Poem 


to Blindness” that gives awareness “of tr 


knives pinning your silhouette to’ the 
air” and the Betjemanesque “Girl in the 
Rain” of Ewart Milne, or Christopher 


Hassall’s “Bookworm” -and Charles ~ 


oo: “Ballad of „Billy of Nosey 
Bent” - 


Russian Romantics : 

LERMONTOV, . (Bowes and Bowes. ` 
10s. 6d.) is Janko Lavrin’s study of 
Russia’s second greatest poet, who was ` 
killed in a duel at the age of 26. The 
differences betweén him and Pushkin-are 
analysed, as are the influencés of descent 
from a Learmouth of Scotland and 
English, Romanticism in the poetry of 
Byron. In fact the Englishman and the ` 
Russian were spiritually akin and 
admiration of Byron determined “the 
main trend of Lermontov’s own poetic 
development”. 
standing, he is part of the cultural equip- 
meit of educated Russians, representing 
as he does the restless, questing and 
rebellious element in the national 
consciousness. Mr. Lavrin performs a 
service in bringing the value of his work 
as a whole to wider notice, for to 
Englishmen he is known chiefly for'his 
authorship of the novel A Hero of our 
Time. : 

On the contrary, it was Boris-Paster- 

nak the poet who was known here unti 
publicity unduly hounded the award of 
the 1958 Nobel Prize for Literature to 
his novel Doctor Zhivago. On its own 7 
merits and as a phenomenal best-seller, 


it should ensure a warm welcome for his +, 


other story THE Lasr SUMMER (Peter 


Early death notwith- ' ` 


-@..--— 


Owen. 12s. 6d.) translated for the first - 


time into English ‘by George Reavey, 
who also introduces “The Man and his 
Work”. It has “autobiographical ele- - 
ments”, particularly in Sereziia’s’ 1916 
dream of the last days of peace, with itso 
allegory a moral comment on history. 
and its prose disciplined by a poet into,. 
popular speech. Not surprisingly its ` 
author has translated. Shakespeare, 
Verlaine and Goethe into Russian. 


GRACE BANYARD . a 


x. 


